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Polhtician thinks 
of the next elec- 
tion; a states- 


man, of the next 


generation. 
A politician looks for the 
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success of his party; a 
statesman, for that of the 


country. 
A statesman wishes to 
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steer, while a_ politician 1s 
satisfied to drift. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0’S NEW BOOKS 


Just Published. remo, Cloth, Git, $2.25. CHARLES SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES. 


* A treasury of delightful anecdotes about artists,’’ 


STUDENT AND SINGER 
REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES SANTLEY. Written by Himself. With two Portraits. 


cloth, $2.25. 

‘“* Mr. Santley’s life has been one of wide artistic activity, and its story is interesting readiny. Moreover, the book 
contains many pleasant sketches of the great artists whose very names dazzled the eyes of the jast generation—Giuglini, 
Marini, Ronconi, Belletti, Mario. Grisi, Tietjens, and Graziani. . . . Charles Santley is a pleasing figure in the history 


of song, and his autobiography will be read with pleasure.”—NV. VY. Times. 


12mo, 


Now Ready. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt, $4.00. 


** A delightful book, full of anecdotes of Dickens, Thackeray, and John Leech, a'l of whom the Dean of Rochester 
has known personally.’’ 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE 
With Illustrations from Original Sketches by Leech and Thackeray, and a Photogravure Portrait of the 
author. 8vo, cloth, $4.00. 

** It abounds in bright, cheerful, sparkling anecdotes of all kinds of people, artists, writers, preachers, statesmen, 
scholars of deserved eminence. There breathes through the charmingly easy, flowing, rambling, chatty volume a spirit 
of broad, cheerful, hopeful, and helpful humanity that will scarcely fail to make every generous reader love the cheery 
and bright-spirited author.”’—Commercial Advertiser. 


SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND 


FROM THE RESTORATION TO THE 
REVOLUTION, 1660-1690. 
By WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY, author of “ Eng- 


land and the English in the Eighteenth Century. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE HISTORY OF EARLY ENGLISH 
| LITERATURE 


By the Rev. Stoprorp A. BROOKE. 
Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 
Map. Large 12mo, $2.50. 

** In Mr. Stopford Brooke’s monumental wort he strives 
with rare skill and insight to present our earliest national 
poetry as a living literature, and not as imere material for 
research.’’—7'imes, London. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKS 


MR. HAMERTON’S new book, sumptuously printed and profusely tllustrated, NOW READY. 
MAN IN ART 


By Puitie G. HAMERTON. Illustrated by Etchings, and Photogravures from_Pictures by Luke Fildes, 
Murillo, Ary Scheffer, Moreau, Botticelli, Sir John Gilbert, Alma Tadema, Sir F. Leighton, Woolner, 
M. de Roton, Macklin, Fra Angelico, Dicksee, G. Leslie, Albert Diirer, Lucas of Leyden, Rembrandt, 
etc. Etched or photographed by Norman Hirst, Rhead, C. O. Murray, M. Manesse, Didier, Flameng, 
Goupil Process, Dujardin, Annan and Swan, Amand Durand, Guillaume, Pierre Gusman. 
Also an edition fimited to175 copies. The Text will be printed on John Dickinson & Co.’s hand- 
made paper, and the Illustrations on Japanese vellum. 


With 80 Lllustrations by Hugh Thomson. 
DAYS WITH SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY 


Reprinted from the Spectator. Uniform with Mr. Thomson’s editions of “ Cranford” and the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.”” 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


By the Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
P., F.RS. 


THE BEAUTIES OF NATURE 

And the Wonders of the World We Live In. B: 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LuBBock, M.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous Illustrations and full-page plates. 
Uniform with the new edition of the “ Pleasures 
of Life.’”? 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.50. 


“The * Beauties of Nature’ will take rank with the 
gifted author's Pleasures of Life.’’’— Boston 7imes. 


An Edition de Luxe, uniform with “ The Makers of Florence.” 
THE MAKERS OF VENICE 


Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. With Illustrations by R. R. 
Holmes, F.S.A., and 20 additional Illustrations. Medium 8vo, bound in half buckram, gilt top, $6.00. 


NEW NOVELS 


THE LAST TOUCHES UNDER PRESSURE 


By Mrs. W. K. CLiFForD, author of “ The Love | SCENES FROM ROMAN LIFE. By the Mar- 
Letters of a Worldly Woman,”’ etc. 12mo, cloth, CHESA THEODOLI. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
$1.00. Full of the passionate, glowing imagery of that beautiful 
** We have nothing but praise for the insight and obser- | land of the olive and myrtle. The Marchesa Theodoli is 
vation that are apparent in every page she writes.’’— | to be congratulated upon this literary venture.’’—5S/. 
Atheneum. Louts Repudlic. 


Uniform with 
With 


New and Cheaper Edition, with all the original 
Llllustrations. 


GHARING CROSS TO ST. PAUL’S 


By Justin McCartnuy. Illustrated by Joseph 
ennell. New Edition. 12mo, $2.co. 

*‘ The artist’s view of London is realistic and modern ; 
no unlovely detail is omitted, nothing modified or softened 
There is little doubt that to those who know the gray 
metropolis, this book will be a welcome one; while to 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance it offers a 
veracious and picturesque panorama.’'—A rf A mateur. 


Svo, $6.00. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
DON ORSINO 


A Sequel to “ Saracinesca’’ and “‘ Sant’ Ilario.” By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
form with the new eaition of Mr. Crawford's Novels. 
The three novels comprising the “‘ Saracinesca Series” may now be had, uniform in binding, in box. 


Price, $3 oo. 
SARACINESCA, SANT’ ILARIO, DON ORSINO 
‘**His greatest achievement is the group of three novels on Modern itaby, The three books present a wonderfull 
vivid picture of Italian social life The Saracinesca family is a type of the old feudal nobility, admirable in its breed- 
ing. conservative in its ideals, and especially fine in its tamily affection and pride. . . . 
‘The plot of the story (Don Orsino) is one of the best that the author has constructed. The mystery of Maria 
Consuelo's birth and her relation to Spicca is most ingenious—continually suggesting a false trail to the reader, and its 


end surprising and satistying him with its adequateness. Ne! oe 
**When vou combine all these things with a wonderful baguty a diction and facility of expression, you have that 
é. 


very difficult achievement—a thoroughly good modern romance.’”’—Zz 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
STORIES FROM THE GREEK COMEDIANS 


By Rev. ALFRED J. CuuRCH. With sixteen colored Illustrations. Uniform with “The Burning of 
Rome,” etc. 12m0, $1.00. 


THE GIRLS AND I 


By Mrs. MOLESwWorRTH, Author of “ Carrots,” 
‘*Nurse Heatherdale’s Story.” etc. Illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke. 16mo, $1.25. 


1z2mo, cloth, $1.00. Uni- 


A STORY OF THE DAYS OF 
RACHEL, LADY RUSSELL 


By Mrs. MARSHALL, Author of “ Winifrede’s Jour- 
nal,” etc. Witheight Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday Gift Books will be sent by mail to any 
address on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York 


NOTEWORTHY BOOKS 
For Thoughtful Readers 


The Creation of the Bible 


By Rev. Myron ADAms, author of ** The Con 
tinuous Creation.” Crown 8vo, :$1.50. A book 
combining the results of the “higher criticism” 
into a systematic account of the evolution of the 
Bible. While scholarly in treatment, it is frank 
and popular in style, and cannot fail to win and 
reward many readers. 


Into His Marvellous Light 

Studies in Life and Belief. By CHARLES CuTH- 
BERT HALL, D.D., of Brooklyn. $1.50. The Lon- 
don Christian World pronounces these discourses 
“most inspiring,” and the Christian /ntelligencer 
finds “a rare keenness of insight, a reflection of 
taste that is special, a spirit that is most Christian, 
pervading the whole book.”’ 


The Evolution of Christianity 

The remarkable Lectures at the Lowell Institute 
last spring by Dr. LYMAN ABBotT. Thoroughly 
revised, and forming a book which the Christian 
Register says, “‘ for the breadth of its sympathies, 
for the generosity of its inclusions, for the large- 
ness of its spiritual apprehensions, can hardly be 
too highly praised.” $1.25. 


The World to Come 


A book of vigorous, very readable discourses by 
Dr. WILLIAM BURNET WRIGHT, with lecture 
fullof curious information about Christmas. $1.25. 


On the Threshold 


Dr. MUNGER’Ss wise and delightful book for young 
men and women ($1.00) ; /reedom of Faith and 
The Appeal to Life, two books of broad, noble, 
readable sermons ($1.50 each); and Lams and 
Paths, a volume of exceedingly sensible and 
attractive sermons to children ($1.00). 


An American Missionary 


Japan 
A book of great interest and giving a great deal of 
information about the social and religious develop- 
ment of Modern Japan, by Rev. Dr. M. L. Gor- 
DON, for twenty years an able and devoted mission- 
aryinthat country. $1.25. 


The Republic of God 


By ELisHA MuULFoRD, LL.D. $2.00. “ A unique 
work, and devotes to the great topics of theology a 
kind of thinking of which we have had little in 
English literature and need much.’’—7he /nde- 
pendent. 


As It Is In Heaven 
The Unseen Friend 
At the Beautiful Gate 


in 


Three books by Lucy LARCOmM—religious, cheerful, 


delightful to read, and of the finest quality every 
way. The last-named is a book of exquisite 
religious lyrics. $1.00 each. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


“GERMANIA ” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 
GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 
Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Ccpies Free. 


P.O. BOX 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


PROF. OSWALD SEIDENSTICKER, University of 
Pennsylvania:—Ihr Eifer und piadagogischer Takt, 
Ihre Beflissenheit, jedem Standpunkte gerecht zu 
werden, und die iegenheit des Materials, das die 
GERMANIA ” bietet, verdienen Anerkennung 
und Erfolg. 


Ministers and Sunday-School Workers! 


Gospel from Two Testaments 


A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International! 
. 5, Lessons for 1893. By numerous clergymen. Edite 
by PresipenTt E. Anprews, of Brown University. 
45° pages ; finely printed and bound. An appropriate holi- 
ay gift. 
ent, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25. Liberal discount to 
the trade and to clubs of fifteen or over. Order o 


E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 
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A Family Paper 


1099 


Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week fifty-six 

es. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ativei is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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EMES 


DS BPEL 


Three 
Russian 
Stories 


The Christian Union 
has in hand three 
stories of Russian 


peasant life written by 
Miss Margaret Sutton 
Briscoe, in collabora- 
tion with an anony- 
mous writer who lives 
in Russia. The Chris- 
tian Union believes 
these stories “to be 
among the strongest 
that have appeared in 
American periodical 
literature for a long 
time in their intensity 
of interest, vividness 
of description,. and 
depth of human sym- 
pathy. They will be- 
gin with the issue for 
December 17th, and 
are preceded this week 
by an article from the 
pen of a Russian on 
the Russian Church, 
with a portrait of the 
late head of that 
Church. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Fine Watches in every style of cases. 
fully selected White Diamonds and other precious 
Our stock of the beautiful 
colored American Pearls, received directly from the 
Rich Jewelry, Chains, and 


gems in great variety. 


West, is very large. 
Sterling Silver Goods. 


Special attention is called to our patent CUFF 


and COLLAR BUTTON. 


No gentleman should be without it. 


“THE BENEDICT’ 


(PATENT. ) 


Trade-Mark. 
ESTABLISHED 182) 


* 


* Benedict Brothers 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


Only perfect cuff, 
sleeve, and collar but- 
ton made. 
Goes in like a wedge 
and flies around across 
the button hole. Strong, 
durable, and can be 
adjusted with perfect 
case. No wear or tear, and can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS 


BENEDICT BUILDING, BROADWAY 
and Cortlandt Street, New York. 


BENEDICT’S TIME 


By 
AUTHOR oF “ 


Care- 


— Brooklyn Eagle. 


4 EDITIONS IN 5 MONTHS 
A Helpful Holiday Gift: 


God's Image in Man 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
HENRY WOOD 


EDWARD BURTON, 
THE BUSINESS WORLD,” ETC., BTC. 


In cloth, 258 pages, $1.00. 
“ A notable treatise on the new theology of evolution.”’ 


“ Instinct with spiritual vitality.""— H/ome /Jour- 


“Deep and suggestive.’’— Christian Union. 


"**wATURAL LAW IN 


about g 


price by the publishers, 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


Is oblong. 


Abide with Me 


Sing One, You’ll Sing All! 
MILLARD’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS 


for Quartette or Chorus Choirs. 


As Pants the Hart........... 
Guide Me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah.. «+» W 
Jesus Lover of My Soul...... 15 
Lead Kindly Light........... 
Sun of My BOUL. 

MILLARD’S CHRISTMAS HYMNS. 


Calm on the Listening Far of Night....... 
lt came upon the Midnight Clear.. on 
H. P. Danks’ 3 C hristmas Carols. 


First Chi stmas Morn—Notes of Joy— Evermore. 
2 cents per copy; 81.50 per 100 copies. 


HAMILTON S, GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 


lo 


cents. 


MILL, 


‘igo | silk cloth 


EDWARD A. RAND 


A Famous Writer of 


BOYS’ 


“Mr. Rand’s many books have each of them a dis- 
tinct purpose, viz., to throw the web of mamngtten 
deeds in every-day life, and to repel the 
young mind from everything that in any way looks 
towards evil.” —/ournal of Commerce. 


A CANDLE IN THE 
Winter at Seal’s Head, 
FIGHTING THE SEA; or, Winter 


STORIES 


or, 


SEA ; 
$1.25 


at the Life-Saving Station, . 1.25 
MAKING THE BEST OF awl or, 
Tumble-up Tom, : 1.25 


UP NORTH ON A WHALER; or, 
“ Would He Keep His Colors Flying : r 


TOO LATE FOR THE TIDE- 


OUR CLERK FROM BARKTON; 
or, Right Rather than Rich, 


Each pees | is illustrated and attractively bound in 


1.25 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


PUBLISHER 


2 and 3 Bible House, New York 


_ — 
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Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


In Gold and Silver 


By GreorGe H. ELLWANGER, author of “ The 
Story of My House,” “The Garden’s 
Story,” etc. With many [Illustrations. 
16mo. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. Also, lim- 
ited édition de luxe, on Japanese vellum, 
$5.00. 

CONTENTS: The Golden Rug of Kerman- 
shah; Warders of the Woods; A Shadow 
upon the Pool ; The Silver Fox of Hunt’s 
Hollow. 


In this volume the author carries the reader from 
- the Orient to the outdoor life of our own country, of 
which he is so competent to speak. ‘“‘In Gold and 
Silver’ has been magnificently illustrated by two of 
the foremost American artists, W. Hamilton Gibson 
and A. B. Wenzell, who have furnished full-page 
drawings, vignettes, and initials; while there are 
several pen-and-ink drawings of Oriental articles by 
W. C. Greenough, and there is a specially designed 
title-page and cover by H. B. Sherwin. Altogether, 
this book mny safely be called one of the best ex- 
amples of fine book-making produced in recent years. 


From Dusk to Dawn 
By KATHARINE P. Woops, author of “ Met- 
zerott, Shoemaker.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


This book is an original one, like its predecessor, in 
that it follows none of the beaten paths of fiction, 
and it raises questions of vital interest, and addresses 
itself to the reader’s thought instead of merely tick- 
ling his fancy. There is a story, a romance, which 
will interest novel-readers, but the book will hold the 
attention of those for whom the average novel has 
little charm. 


Hermine’s Triumphs 

A Story for Girls and Boys. By MADAME 
GoLoms. With roo Illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

The popularity of this charming story of French 
home life, which has passed through many editions 
in Paris, has been earned by the sustained interest 
of the narrative, the sympathetic presentation of 
character, and the wholesomeness of the lessons 
which are suggested. One of the most delightful 
books for girls published in recent years. It is 
bound uniformly with “ Straight On.” 


A Stumble on the 
Threshold 


By JAMES PAYN, author of “ At Her Mercy,” 
“Fallen Fortunes,” “A Woman’s Venge- 
ance,” etc. No. 106, Town and Country 
Library. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 


The many readers of this popular novelist will 
welcome this new work as one of the most entertain- 
ing novels which he has given us. 


Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of Appletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an- 
nouncements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § Bond STREET, NEW York 


CHRISTMAS 


SANTA AND THE FAIRIES. By Dr. 
Howarpb Doang. New Cantata, Bright Melodies, He: 
morous Dialogues. Easily rendered. 30 cents by mail. 


KING OF NATIONS. By the Rev. Rosert 
Lowry. A Splendid Christmas Service for Columbian 
Year. 16 pages. 5 cents by mail. 


CHRISTMAS CROWNS. Kindergarten plan. By 
Mrs. W. F. CrRaFTs and P. MAIN. new service, 
motion songs and Christmas wreaths. 6 cents by mail. 


THE CHRISTMAS KING. By Mrs. W. F. 
CRAFTS. potretacin flags of principal nations, etc. 6 cts. 
by mail. (12 Flags, $1.18; 24 Flags, $2.36, postpaid. ) 


CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, No. 23, contains a 
variety of beautiful Carols. 4 cents by mail. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIME, 
No. 3. Choice, fresh, simple. 4 cents by mail. 


A good line of Octavo Anthems for Choirs, etc. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
8: Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


Catalogues issued continually. 


Send 10 cents postage fer a package. 


WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 Broadway, New York. 


e Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s e 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 
ase 


HAWTHORNE’S WONDER-BOOK. 
in-colors by Walter Crane. 


Containing 20 exquisite full-page pictures magnificently printed in colors, and about 40 
headpieces, initials, etc., also in color, by Walter Crane. Beautifully bound. $3.00. 


WHITTIER’S LAST POEMS. 


At Sundown. By John Greenleaf Whittier. With Portrait and photogravures from de- 


signs by E. H. Garrett. $1.50. 
WARNER’S IN THE LEVANT. Illustrated with 


Photogravures. 
New Holiday Edition. With Portrait and about 25 full-page photogravures. 2 vols. $5.00. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. 


New Photogravure Edition. With photogravures of 16 designs by Darley. 


Illustrated 


$2.00. 


HOLMES’S DOROTHY O. With Illustrations 
by Howard Pyle. 


Dorothy Q., A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. With about too Illustrations, borders, etc., by 
Howard Pyle. $1.50. 


LANCIANI’S NEW BOOK. Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome. 


Pagan and Christian Rome. Fully Illustrated. $6.00. 


2 ; For Sale by all Booksellers, Everywhere. 2 


PETERSON 


MAGAZINE 


A HIGH-CLASS LITERARY MONTHLY AT A LOW PRICE 


It has a corps of writers surpassed by none, and equaled by few magazines. 


Among them are: 

Octave Thanet, M. G. McClelland, Howard Seely, 
Chas. W. Coleman, Edward*Everett Hale, Hamlin Garland, 
Rachel Carew, Rebecca Harding Davis, William Archer, 
Jno. Vance Cheney, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Talcott Williams, 
Duffield Osborne, Lillie B. Chace Wyman, _B. O. Flower, 
Jonathan Sturges, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Minna Irving, 
Margaret Kent, Florence Earle Coates, Ella Higginson, 
Gertrude Atherton, Jeannette H. Walworth, Alice Maude Ewell, 
Herbert Bashford, Thos. Nelson Page, Minot J. Savage, 
Charles W. Shinn, Effie W. Merriman, Miss Coolbrith, 
Joseph Kirkland, Thos. Wentworth Higginson, Kate Jordan, 


who will contribute some of their best work to its pages. 


THE LOW PRICE, $2.00 PER YEAR, 


laces it within the reach of all periodical readers, and clearly@makes it the magazine 
for the people. To introduce it, a sample number will be sent for Five Cents. Address 


THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CoO. 


8g Mention this paper. 112-114 SO. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES. 


1 Commentary on the International Lessons represents the 
brightest thoughts of the ripest scholarship of the world. 
It is the production of a master compiler, whose work is un- 
equalled in this special field. Dr. Peloubet’s rare judgment 
and wide experience finds full scope in the preparation 
of this annual volume, whose real merit has caused it to 
become the one reference book that a progressive 
teacher must have in order to do the best work 


as a teacher of the International Lessons. Wide- 
awake teachers are invited to send for 
specimen pages of this remarkable book. 


W. A.Wilde & Co., Mass: 
For Sale by American Tract Society, New York. 
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e You thd (emp The Works.of Edward B. Latch 
Indications of the First Book 


of Moses, called Genesis. t2mo. Cloth, 


The last year has been the year of largest growth in the Sixty-five years of $1.50. 
THe CompPanion’s history. It has mow over 550,000 subscribers. This ; i 
generous support enables ‘it to provide more lavishly than ever for 1893. Indications of the Second 
Book of Moses, called Exodus. 12mo. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


Finely Illustrated. Indications of the Book of 


A Review of the Holy Bible 


a Only $1.75 a Year. 1z2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


_ “Mr, Latch has been engaged for a dozen or more years 
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The Outlook 
RHE second session of the Fifty-second 
$7 | SE! Congress opened on Monday, to sit until 
ine 
| 


Al fear «the 4th dayof March. The death at the 
1% a | White House of Dr. Scott, following so 
upon the President’s earlier and 
“ greater affliction, made it impossible for 
him to prepare his message in time for the opening of 
Congress, and it will not be presented until this issue of 
The Christian Union has gone to press. Neither party 
has as yet disclosed its policy for the coming session, which 
may be marked by great barrenness, or, on the other 
hand, by a succession of what the French call “ political 
incidents,” in the way of sharp collisions between the two 
parties. Elected in 1890, this Congress has ceased to 
represent, so far as the Senate is concerned, the political 
faith of the people. During its first session the Demo- 
cratic House of Representatives passed several measures 
relating to different items on the tariff schedules, and the 
Republican Senate gave them very slight consideration. 
It is possible, though not probable, that the Senate may go 
so far towards recognizing the change in political opinion 
as to take up some of these measures. The probability is, 
however, that the Republicans will strenuously and con- 
sistently hold to their former policy. One of the impor- 
tant measures before Congress, emphasized in these columns 
editorially last week, will be the Washburn-Hatch Anti- 
Option Bill, which passed the House of Representatives 
and did not reach a vote in the Senate, and was thereupon 
given the order of precedence for the present sitting. Tax- 
ation, currency, and immigration questions are also likely 
to come up. 


By a vote of seven to six, the committee appointed by the 
International Monetary Conference at Brussels rejected the 
proposition of Mr. De Rothschild, of the English delega- 
tion, to the effect that European nations should pledge 


themselves for five years to buy 45,000,000 worth of sil- 


ver, if the United States would pledge itself to continue to 
buy 410,000,000 worth. The States which voted for the 
rejection of the plan were France, Italy, Belgium, Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia. The first three of these countries 
have on hand a large supply of silver coins issued when 
silver was worth 67 pence ($1.34) am ounce. The reason 
the delegates from these nations gave for rejecting the 
Rothschild proposal was its proviso that the silver pur- 
chases should cease if silver rose above 43 pence an 
ounce. Mr. De Rothschild offered to raise the price limit 
at which the purchases should cease, but still no agree- 
ment was reached. The Rothschild plan, it will be seen, 
aims, not to restore silver to its former place in the world’s 
coinage, but simply to steady its price. After disposing 
of this plan, the Conference considered the proposition 
that the silver-producing nations should buy out the 
silver mines within their territories, and restrict the out- 
put of silver. This plan was quickly and rightly dis 
posed of by the declaration of the Mexican and United 
States delegates that either they could not or would not 
attempt to restrict the production of wealth at their silver 


mines in this way. Then the delegates took up what is 
known as the Levy proposition, viz., that the European 
nations should gradually withdraw all gold coins and bank- 
notes of less value than twenty francs ($4), and substi- 
tute silver coins in ‘their place. In so far as the bank- 
notes to be withdrawn are not based upon gold reserves, 
the substitution of silver for paper would simply be the 
use of a costly instead of a costless currency, and would not 
lessen the strain upon gold; but the withdrawal of gold 
coins of less value than $4, and the substitution of sil- 
ver, would be a distinct gain. This plan will be con- 
sidered this week. It cannot be repeated too often that 
the object of bimetallism is not to raise the price of 
silver (in which only a small class are interested), but 
to remedy the evils resulting from the fact that the world’s 
production of gold is no greater than twenty years ago, 
when the world’s commerce was far less than to-day, and 
when the movement to demonetize silver had not been 
fairly initiated. 

The career of Jay Gould, who died in this city on Friday 
of last week at the age of fifty-seven, was so crowded with 
episodes each of which was a complicated mass of inci- 
dents, plots and counter-plots, that it is impossible for us 
to do more than give the merest outline sketch of some of 
its most striking features. Born in Delaware County in 
this State, the son of a small farmer, he showed as a boy 
an intense desire to push into business life and to get the 
intellectual training necessary for a hand-to-hand struggle 
with the world. When twelve years old he undertook to 
pay his own way through the Hobart Academy by keeping 
a blacksmith’s books; when fifteen he was actually partner 
and manager in atin-shop. He taught himself surveying, 
hiring other boys to help him by making them toys, 
and when in his attempt to carry out a new survey of 
Ulster County he was abandoned by his employers and 
found himself without a cent—“ every cent I had at com- 
mand,” he once wrote, “was a ten-cent piece with which I 
had determined not to part”—he made “ noon-marks”’ for 
the farmers and so paid his way. Slightand farfrom strong 
physically, he had a spirit of persistence that could not but 
succeed in the one groove it knew—money-making. We 
find him increasing his surveying business, writing histories 
of the counties, starting the village of Gouldsboro’, becom- 
ing partner in a tannery and there trying unsuccessfully 
his first “corner”—one in hides. When the title of the 
property fell into dispute, he made no scruple of organizing 
a force of men and driving his opponents away by force ; 
indeed, something like a battle took place, in which, how- 
ever, the bullets did little harm except to the hides. By 
his marriage Mr. Gould became introduced into a circle of 
railroad men, and his first coup was the buying up, at a few 
cents on a dollar, of the entire stock of a little road between 
Saratoga and Troy, which he soon adroitly made a neces- 
sity to a larger road and sold at a profit, it was said, of 
$750,000. 


His first appearance in Wall Street was in 1859, when 
he was twenty-three years old. As a member of the 
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firm of Smith, Gould & Martin, he soon became skilled in 
the manipulation of stocks, was quickly interested in the 
Erie Railway, and was probably the controlling influence 
throughout the great Erie railroad war which furnishes the 
most scandalous chapter in the history of American stock- 
jobbing intrigue. The Vanderbilt interest was trying to 
secure control of Erie, and had driven Daniel Drew into a 
close corner. Gould showed him how to escape by the sim- 
ple though illegal process of starting an “ Erie printing- 
press’ and flooding the market with new stock. It was the 
era of Judge Barnard and Judge Cardoza, of “ Bill” Tweed 
and “ Jim ” Fisk, and the buying of injunctions and corrup- 
tion of the Legislature were hardly disguised. The flight of 
Drew and Gould to Jersey City, carrying $8,000,000 in 
cash ; the crowding out of Drew by Gould and Fisk; the 
authorization by a bribed Legislature of immense blocks 
of illegally issued stock; the rushing up of the stock 
from 40 to 62 in a single day on the Stock Exchange, and 
the breaking of the corner by action of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in releasing currency at the critical moment ; 
the “ siege ” of Gould and Fisk in the Grand Opera-House ; 
and the final reorganization of the road at the instance of 
the English stockholders—these were the chief events in 
the amazing labyrinth of fraud and subtle plotting. It 
was of this time that Gould, when asked how many legisla- 
tors and judges had been “approached,” said, “ As well 
ask me how many freight-cars passed over the line on a 
given day.” And it was at this time that he made his 
famous declaration, ‘‘ When Iam dealing with Republicans 
Iam a Republican; when dealing with Democrats I ama 
Democrat ; but at all times I am an Erie Railroad man.” 

A still bolder attempt to build up an enormous fortune 
at the expense of the public interest and upon the ruin of 
other men was the Gold Conspiracy of 1869. By heavy 
purchases, Gould, Fisk, Belden, and others had forced the 
price of gold up to 140. They then planned a gigantic 
corner, and dreamed of seeing gold touch 200. To hold 
their grasp on the “short interest,” which had sold them 
nearly $100,000,000 of gold which could not be found any- 
where, it was absolutely necessary that the Government 
should persist in its policy of not selling its stores of gold. 
Every influence was brought to bear on President Grant to 
insure his taking this position, and there seems no doubt 
that one or more men who were in near relations to the 
President were corruptly interested in the scheme, and 
that some of the conspirators confidently relied on Gen- 
eral Grant’s passive help. The instant he understood 
the situation, however, President Grant, through the 
Treasury, issued orders to sell gold, and in fifteen minutes 
on “ Black Friday ” (September 24) the price fell from 160 
to 132. Failures by the score and more than one suicide 
were the result of this “financial operation.” Gould 
partly saved himself by secretly selling gold before his 
partners understood the situation; Fisk repudiated his 
contracts ; the Gold Board suspended; and for a time 
it looked as though half Wall Street would go under. 
As the whole operation rested on the false certifica- 
tion by a National bank of the checks of the conspira- 
tors, it was literally a confidence game rather than an 
ordinary stock-gambling transaction. Of Mr. Gould’s 
later schemes, of his dealings with Union Pacific, 
Kansas Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Wabash, and Western 
Union stocks, we can only say that, though he became more 
and more conservative and less inclined to risk such auda- 
cious strokes as the Erie and Black Friday schemes, yet 
he almost always regarded the general public as fair game. 
He did not merely buy when things were cheap and sell 
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when they were dear; he made them cheap when he 
wanted to buy, and artificially inflated their value when he 
wanted to sell, In the long run he doubtless vastly im- 
proved the condition of the companies with which his 
name was permanently connected, but only after a course 
of watering’ stock, combining interests, and freezing out 
small holders. At his death his property—variously esti- 
mated at from $60,000 000 to $100,000,000—was mainly 
in Western Union, Missouri Pacific, and Manhattan Ele- 
vated stock. A sensational incident in his Wall Street 
life was when, in 1882, rumors being current that he was 
embarrassed, he called Cyrus W. Field, Russell Sage, and 


‘Frank Work to his office, and showed them $53,000,000 


worth of securities standing in his name. Personally Mr- 
Gould was a man of unassuming manners and of a rather 
retiring disposition, of no vices, little interested in politics, 
fond of reading and of horticulture, and devoted to his 
family. It is thought that his will creates a trust for the 
holding together of his immense estate. It is not believed 
that he has made any public or philanthropic bequests. 

Little light has been thrown on the Reading Coal Com 
bination by the Congressional investigation carried on last 
week in this city. The railroad men said that they did 
not raise the price of coal, and the sales agents said that 
they did not. President McLeod, of the Reading, esti- 
mated the capacity of the anthracite mines at 55,000,000 
tons a year, and Vice-President Holden, of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna, and Western, estimated it at 50,000,000, 
Both agreed that the output was restricted to 40,500,000 
tons. The restriction was not made by “ agreement,” but 
Vice-President Holden confessed that his company knew 
or had a general knowledge of what was going on in other 
quarters. President McLeod said that the Reading coal 
companies had never made any money, but made no 
statement as to whether the coal properties were bonded 
for far more than their value prior to consolidation. The 
consolidation of these coal properties, it must be remem- 
bered, was accompanied by much lower wages to the work- 
men, and somewhat higher pricesto the consumers. Vice- 
President Holden thought that the freight rates of his 
road were not unreasonably high, but admitted that rates 
to Buffalo were more than twice as much for each hundred 
miles as the rates to Chicago. At Trenton, N. J., in the 
suit brought on the application of Attorney-General Stock- 
ton for the appointment of a receiver for the New Jersey 
Central, the railroad president’s evasions of responsibility 
for higher prices were severely dealt with by Mr. Gum- 
mere, counsel for the State. Mr. Gummere declared that 
the simple fining of the coal-carrying roads for disobedi- 
ence of the order of the Court would be grossly inadequate. 
“ A fine of $100,000 would be nothing to these defendants, 
who by their advanced prices are extorting $1,500,000 
annually out of the people of New Jersey in excess of 
former prices. Nothing is clearer than that the Directors of 
these defendant corporations are trustees as well for the 
public as for their stockholders. This Court has already 
adjudged that they are false to their duty. They are 
evidently, therefore, disabled from further performing their 
fiduciary duties in respect to the transportation and sale 
of coal within the limits of the State.” The Reading com- 
bination, by forcing conservative men to demand that State 
officers be appointed to manage its roads, has done 
more to popularize public ownership of monopolies in the 
East than all the pamphlets that have been written in a 
dozen years. 


The Nicaragua Canal Convention met in New Orleans. 


r 
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last week, with delegates, official and unofficial, from every 
State in the Union. Senator Morgan, of Alabama, was 
much the best-known person present. Mr. George L. 
Converse, of Ohio, formerly a protectionist Democratic 
Congressman from that State, was made President. In 
his opening address he appeared to be as anxious that the 
Nation should tax itself to promote foreign commerce as 
he formerly was that it should tax itself in order to prevent 
foreign commerce. This canal, he said, “will assist this 
Christian country to extend its influence to the west coast 
of South America and to the far east. We seem to be the 
restorer of Israel spoken of in the Scriptures. This canal 
will be, in my opinion, the greatest of diplomatic agencies 
for the prevention of war or the restoration of peace.” Mr. 
Converse was followed by Judge Jones, presumably of 
Louisiana, who dealt with the international complications 
which might grow out of the provision of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty that “neither Great Britain nor the United 
States should obtain for itself exclusive control of the 
canal, and that neither should occupy, colonize, or exercise 
dominion over Nicaragua or any part of Central Amer- 
ica.” Judge Jones maintained that “Great Britain has 
disregarded the terms of this treaty ever since it was made.” 
“War with Great Britain,” he went on, “would be a 
calamity greatly to be deplored, but to avoid war should 
this Government heed a groundless claim made by Great 
Britain, and let this Nation drift into a condition compared 
with which war would be a blessing ?” Senator Morgan, in 
his address the day following, urged that the United States 
had the right to exercise almost sovereign powers over the 
canal, and in an emergency fortify it, in spite of the Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty. He would have our Government issue 
$100,000,000 of bonds, running one hundred years, at three 
per cent. If the enterprise should prove a failure, the 
Government would bear nearly all the losses; if a success, 
the private stockholders would receive most of the gains. 
In other words, the loan would be a subsidy, and the mass 
of the people would be asked to invest their money on 
terms on which no sane business man would think of 
investing his money. Even were the Nicaragua Canal 
situated within our own borders, where popular oversight 
could prevent the scandals which have disgraced the French 
enterprise, and even were there no international obligations 
which we are bound to fulfill in taking up an international 
enterprise, it is still true that if the people are to construct 
this canal the people should own it. 

In commenting in these columns last week on the inves- 
tigation of the Panama Canal scandal, it was intimated 
that important political results were likely to follow. The 
first of these results was the defeat of the Loubet Minis- 
try, which was driven out of power by the combination of 
the Extreme Left and the Extreme Right, the Radicals and 
Conservatives, in the Assembly. The Panama scandal 
has assumed such proportions that the apparent unwilling- 
ness of the Premier to push the investigation was sufficient 
to expel him from office. The unwillingness was inter- 
preted by the public as indicating either some connection 
between the Cabinet and the scandal or some connection 
between the scandal and the political friends of the Cab- 
inet. In either event the Cabinet was discredited. The 
investigation is now proceeding, and nothing in recent 
years has so stirred public opinion. It is very likely that 
the proportions of the scandal are exaggerated, but at this 
moment there is profound distrust of a large group of 
politicians and of the public press. The attempt to block 
the investigation by the objection that it was usurping 
judicial functions has not been successful; the Investigat- 
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ing Committee is apparently pushing its inquiries with 
great vigor. It has already brought to light a large 
number of checks which prove the bribery of several 
Deputies, one Cabinet Minister, and the wholesale subsidiz- 
ing of the Parisian press. It has long been known that, 
while the press of Paris is extremely powerful, it is also, as a 
rule, extremely corrupt, and the great sums of money 
received by the various leading journals afford lamentable 
evidence of the extent of the justice of these suspicions. 
Now that the facts are out, some of these journals are 
coolly defending their course, which is perhaps the very 
worst feature of the whole business. The investigation 
must now be pushed to the bitter end without reference 
to the parties who suffer. M. Brisson, who pushed the 
investigation, was, in accordance with parliamentary usage, 
called upon to organize a Cabinet, but was unable to 
secure the co-operation of the different Republican 
elements, and so threw up the task. M. Perrier also 
failed. As we go to pressit is reported that M. Ribot has 
succeeded in this difficult task. The new Ministry will be 
instantly discredited unless it supports the investigation 
with unmistakable honesty of purpose, and that, in the 
present condition of things, and the possibilities of dis- 
aster to reputation in almost every quarter, is an ex- 
tremely difficult task for any Ministry. 


The country ought to understand the meaning of the 
movement for the election of Mr. Murphy as United States 
Senator from New York State. It means an endeavor on 
the part of Mr. Cleveland’s political enemies to compel 
him to deliver the Federal offices of this State into their 
hands as spoils which they have earned in the so-called 
political campaign. Mr. Murphy is without any of the quali- 
fications which should characterize the representative of the 
Empire State in the Senate. He is not known as the 
representative of any great political principles, as the 
choice of any great popular constituency, by any great 
public service rendered to the State, or even by any 
speeches made in advocacy of Democratic principles. He 
is known simply as a local “boss,” not overscrupulous in 
his methods, and coming into newspaper notoriety chiefly 
by his hostility to the President-elect. He belongs to the 
same faction as Mr. Hill, and is believed to be his political 
ally and friend. Under the absurd rule which the Senate has 
imposed upon itself, entitled “ the courtesy of the Senate,”’ 
no nominee to office is confirmed by that body in opposition 
to the wishes of the Senators of the nominee’s State, provided 
they belong to the dominant party. The purpose in elect- 
ing Mr. Murphy Senator is to use this unwritten law of the 
Senate to compel Mr. Cleveland to nominate to Federal 
offices in this State those whom Mr. Hill and Mr. Murphy 
will vote for; in other words, those who have served and 
will serve the Tammany machine, We wait with curiosity 
to see whether there is stamina enough in the Democratic 
party to create a public sentiment which will prevent the 
execution of this scheme, for we have no doubt that a 
public sentiment could be aroused to which even the New 
York Legislature would submit. There is, meanwhile, this 
one flower of hope to be plucked from this poisonous 
nettle: if Mr. Murphy is elected, it will hasten on the day 
when in all the States of the Union the Senators will be 
elected by popular vote, as the people of California have 
just decided they shall be hereafter in that State. 


The new Canadian Premier, Sir John Thompson, has a 


difficult task on his hands. He was formerly a Methodist 
and is now a Roman Catholic, a fact which, in the state of 
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feeling about religious matters in Canada, tells seriously 
against his influence in certain quarters. It makes him 
popular in the Province of Quebec, but it is noticeable 
that his appointment was received with coldness even by 
his own party in the Province of Ontario. As Sir John is 
the first Prime Minister from the Maritime Provinces, the 
latter take considerable local pride in his appointment. 
The Northwest, British Columbia, and Manitoba are 
indifferent. According to a correspondent of the “ Even- 
ing Post,” the greatest opposition will come from Ontario, 
which is the largest province of the Dominion, represented 
in the House of Commons by 92 members out of a total of 
215. It is expected that Sir John will attempt, in the 
organization of his ministry, to harmonize the conflicting 
claims of the various provinces, which is always a very 
difficult matter. It is semi-officially announced that the 
new Premier will not interfere with the decision of the 
English Privy Council abolishing State aid to Roman Cath- 
olic public schools in Manitoba, that he will adhere vig- 
orously to the high protective tariff policy of the late Sir 
John A. Macdonald, and that he will endeavor to develop 
Canadian trade with England and to secure a reciprocity 
treaty with this ‘country. There is some expression of 
annexation sentiment in certain sections of Canada. How 
far this sentiment extends it is difficult tosay. Americans 
have the most neighborly feeling toward Canada, but they 
take the slightest possible interest in the question of 
annexation. Indeed, if such a proposition were made by 
the Canadian people substantially without division, it is a 
very serious question whether the majority of Americans 
would favor the addition of Canadian problems to our own 
pressing questions. 
@ 

The “ referendum ” is apparently being introduced into 
this country much as it was introduced into Switzerland— 
not by the resolution of the people to make a great change 
in their method of government, but by their almost 
unconscious acceptance of this democratic method of 
settling public questions. In California, at the recent 
State election, not only were six minor amendments to the 
State Constitution submitted to popular vote, but two 
questions of great importance upon which the Legislature 
desired to be “instructed.” The first of these was 
whether United States Senators should hereafter be 
elected by the people instead of the Legislature. On this 
point the vote was twelve to one in favor of the change. 
The second’ question was whether an educational qualifi- 
cation to the suffrage should be imposed. To the sur- 
prise of most of those who voted for this change, they 
found that they outnumbered their opponents three to 
one. The proposed law restricting the suffrage allows 
no one to vote who “cannot read and write the English 
language.” Mr. Charles Howard Shinn, who reports the 
election for the New York “ Evening Post,” says that 
the voters showed gratifying good sense on all of the 
constitutional amendments submitted to them. If this 
be true, it will help to popularize the principle of the 
referendum, which consciously or unconsciously received 
such a conspicuous trial. 


A singular state of affairs exists in the city of Pittsburg, 
for our information concerning which we are dependent 
upon full reports in the daily press, especially in the New 
York “Sun.” From these reports we judge the facts to 
be these: That the clergy and some other Christian peo- 
ple in Pittsburg have succeeded in creating a public sen- 
timent which has coerced the city officials into taking 
action for closing the houses of ill fame; that the Mayor 
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is in sympathy with this movement, or at all events is 
honestly and earnestly endeavoring to enforce the laws 
on this subject, which have hitherto been a dead 
letter in that city; that, as might be expected, stren- 
uous opposition is being made to their enforcement ; 
that, for the purpose of securing, first delay and 
finally inaction, the Chief of Police began by sum- 
marily turning all the inmates of these houses into the 
streets on a few hours’ notice, thus endeavoring to create a 
public sympathy and sentiment in their favor; that, find- 
ing this to fail, he has now directed a delay of the execu- 
tion of the law until the Mayor shall give further orders. 
This singular action has brought from the Mayor a 
special letter, in which he clearly defines the function of 
the police under the law, which gives them no authority 
whatever summarily to eject the inmates of houses of ill 
fame, but requires them to arrest all such inmates and 
bring them to the police magistrates for examination and 
hearing. Whether, confronted with this clear definition of 
its duties, the police department will go on and enforce 
the law or not remains to be seen. Already, however, a 
considerable number of these women have left Pittsburg ; 
some have obtained means to return to their homes, some 
have been taken into houses of refuge, and already it has 
been demonstrated that efficient and capable officers are 
able to enforce the law, if they choose to do so. Let us 
add that it is a strange sympathy which desires to inter- 
pose for the purpose of enabling women to live wrecked 
and ruined lives when, by the enforcement of law, coupled 
with the exercise of that Christian charity for which am- 
ple provision should be made, they might be saved from 
self-ruin, as well as from bringing ruin upon others. 


A valuable census bulletin has just been issued on own- 
ership and debt in Iowa. A little less than half of the 
families in the State live in its towns and villages, and of 
these forty-five out of every one hundred are renters, fif- 
teen own mortgaged homes, and forty have homes free 
from mortgage. Something over half of the citizens, 
therefore, pay direct taxes on their real estate, which indi- 
cates a healthful social and political condition as com- 
pared with the great cities in the East. On the farms the 
distribution of property is, of course, even better, but is not 
so much better as writers have generally supposed. Out 
of a hundred families living on farms thirty are renters, 
thirty-seven own mortgaged farms, and thirty-three hold 
farms free of mortgage. While, then, two-thirds of the 
farmers are local taxpayers, nearly half of these are but 
little removed from the position of renters. Their mort- 
gage indebtedness amounts to $102,000,000, and as the 
average interest rate is nearly seven and a half per cent. 
these debt-incumbered farmers pay an annual interest 
charge averaging $97. When we remember how small the 
incomes of farmers are, we realize the seriousness of this 
burden. It reduces their net income from $11 a week to 
$9. In the cities the problem of debt is far less serious. 
The mortgages on urban homes in Iowa aggregate only 
$18,000,000. We can readily understand, therefore, why 
the people in the towns are less alarmed than those in the 
country over the rise in the value of gold and the conse- 
quent fall in the price of all other classes of commodities 
which has resulted from the successive demonetizations of 
silver by various nations since 1872. 


GENERAL News.—The North German Lloyd steamship, 
the Spree, has returned to Queenstown in tow of the 
steamer Lake Huron; the Spree’s shaft broke on 
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November 26, and the machinery drove a hole through the 
forward compartment: fortunately the compartment bulk- 
heads held firm, and the ship, though at one time in great 
danger, was safely brought to port———Cardinal Gibbons 
has written a letter to the World’s Fair Opening Associa- 
tion in which he advocates the opening of the buildings of 
the Exposition on Sunday, under suitable and reasonable 
restrictions. It is estimated that the expenditure for 
pensions under the present law during this year will exceed 
all of the appropriation of $144,956,000, and will leave a 
deficiency of at least $10,000,000; Commissioner Raum 
estimates the needed appropriation for next year at 
$165,000,000. The Superintendent of Immigration, 
Mr. W. D. Owens, states that 579,663 immigrants arrived 
in this country during the year ending June 30, 1892, of 
whom 2,801 were returned to the countries from which 
they came. Ex-Governor Henry M. Hoyt, of Pennsyl- 
vania, died at Wilkesbarre, on December 1, at the age of 
sixty-two. Miss Mary Ellen West, the senior editor of 
the “ Union Signal,” the organ of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, died in Tokio, Japan, on 
December 1. An indictment has been found by the 
Grand Jury of Taunton, Mass., against Miss Lizzie Borden, 
charging her with the murder of her father and step- 
mother. Ex-President Hayes was the principal speaker 
at a public meeting in the interest of Prison Reform 
held on Sunday night at Baltimore, where the National 
Prison Association is now in session, 


Jay Gould 


“ He was a great man, who poised his lance many times 
in Wall Street, and we must say in admiration that he 
always won.” In these words the Rev. Dr. Burrill, of 
New York City, pronounces what he evidently designs 
as a guasi eulogy, but what is a severe condemnation, of Jay 
Gould. “Formerly,” says a modern motto on one of 
our trade journals, “ war was business; now business is 
war.” The motto of this trade journal, unless it be intended 
in irony, and the eulogy of the preacher, if he was serious 
in’ his admiration, involve the same absolutely vicious 
principle. Business is not war; and it was the one fatal 
and pervasive vice of Jay Gould’s career that he treated it 
as war, and was himself a predatory warrior. Mr. Gould 
began with deeds of open violence, leading his re- 
tainers in person. As he acquired wealth he changed 
his tactics, but not his principles. He used the law 
and the courts as the implements of his campaign ; 
bought judges; corrupted legislatures; did so, openly 
and avowedly; and avoided arrest, when arrest was 
threatened, by fleeing from one State to another with his 
booty. Still later his tactics underwent another change. 
He continued to prey upon others, but to do it within the 
limits of the law; or if, as in his telegraphic war, others 
were employed to serve his ends by lawless means, he was 
concealed from view, suspected but not disclosed. His 
speculations were conducted on the assumption that all 
over the United States were small speculators ignorant of 
the market, and ready to afford a new demonstration of 
the aphorism, The fool and his money are soon parted ; 
and he was ready to assist in the demonstration. Such a 
life is not made any better because it succeeds; nor 
justified, though it may be palliated, because the campaign 
is sometimes against other predatory warriors engaged in the 
strife, with no higher principles but with less military skill ; 
nor is its essential viciousness counterbalanced by the fact 
that the warrior is an affectionate husband and father, and 
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sometimes performs acts of fitful generosity. The histri- 
onic morality which eulogizes Robin Hood because he 
gives to the poor trifling benefactions taken from the 
spoliation of the rich, has no place in the serious estimates 
of men and affairs, 

Business is not war; to set one’s lance in a brigand’s 
campaign, whether against honest merchants or against 
other brigands, is not deserving of our admiration ; that 
the war is conducted with tireless industry, with fertile 
resources, with unscrupulous and unpitying audacity, does 
not lessen just condemnation of the career. Business is 
benefaction. It is a common industry for a common 
good. For this the farmer draws the grain from the soil, 
and the miner the ores from the mountain fastnesses ; 
for this the manufacturer creates out of the raw material 
implements of use and instruments of comfort; for this 
railroads and steamships carry them from markets over- 
stocked to communities in need; for this merchants dis- 
tribute them to every part of the body politic; for this 
bankers and brokers furnish the circulating medium 
needed for exchange ; for this even speculation has its 
legitimate place, that of a governor in a great machine 
regulating all and preventing alternate overpressure and 
exhaustion. He only deserves our admiration who shares 
in this common beneficent work for beneficent ends 
and with benevolent motives; he who breaks in upon 
it to take that for which he gives no equivalent, to 
get something for nothing, to acquire wealth not by 
helping to produce it but by transferring it from his 
neighbor’s pocket to his own, violates the fundamental 
principle of business morality—whether he operates a 


lottery in Louisiana, a gaming-table in Monaco, stock- 


gambling in New York, or produce-gambling in Chicago ; 
whether he wrecks a ship upon the coast ora railroad upon 
land. 

We deny to such a man the honorable designation of great 
financier. A great financier is a man who perceives the uses 
and function of money in a community, and so uses his 
wisdom that its function is better fulfilled. ‘Neckar was a 
great financier; so was Hamilton ; so was Chase;-so are 
some living bankers easy to name. But he who has used 
his sagacity to transfer money from another’s pocket to 
his own is not to be called a financier; least of alla 
great financier because he has transferred a great deal of it. 

The vice of Jay Gould’s career is a common American 
vice. It lies in the mere desire to get something for 
nothing. It converts legitimate and healthful business 
competition into secret or open war; it turns honorable 
rivalry into treachery, jealousy, and hate ; it burns in the 
veins of him who is seized with it like a maddening fever ; 
it is no better for success and no worse for failure ; it is as 
culpable in the “lambs ” who thought to shear the wolves 
as in the wolves who have sheared the lambs; measured 
by the light of eternity it is a folly; measured by the law 
of God—that is, the law of love—it is a crime. 

It is not for us to judge Jay Gould; it is not for any 
man to judge his fellow-man. Who can tell what was his 
inheritance, what his early training, what subtle influence 
gave his life its bent, what temptations surrounded and en- 
snared him? and who without knowing these things can 
judge justly? But we can judge the career. Weare not 
to be stopped from so doing by the counterfeit charity which 
prohibits from saying anything but good of the dead. That 
career—if all the elements could be taken account of, if 
that life could be truly measured—lived without the sweet 
joys of conscious service, lived in an atmosphere of per- 
petual suspicion, lived inflamed by a fire of passion for 
success that burned out the frail body at fifty-seven, would 
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seem to all who truly saw it to exemplify the hollowness 
and falsity of the shameful but popular American motto, 
Nothing succeeds like success. 


The Nerve of Missions 


Our readers may note a singular omission in the article 
by the Rev. J. Merle Smith on “Why Men of Our 
Time Should be Interested in Foreign Missions.” He 
does not include in his reasons the statement that the 
heathen are condemned to eternal misery if they are not 
rescued from it by our efforts, that if they are not rescued 
now they never can be rescued. But if the reader be of a 
reflective mood of mind, he will perhaps remember that 
this omission is equally notable in such addresses and 
appeals on this subject as are contained in the Bible. 
Isaiah foresees with gladness the day when through Israel 
the Gentiles will share in the glory of the Messiah’s king- 
dom; but he does not suggest as an alternative their 
eternal torment. Christ bids his disciples go out into all 
the world and proclaim the Glad Tidings to every creature ; 
but he does not intimate that the everlasting destiny of 
the pagan world depends upon the missionary activity of 
his disciples. Paul preaches a number of missionary 
sermons ; but in no one of them does he intimate that the 
ancestors of those whom he addresses have been con- 
demned to endure eternally divine wrath. On the con- 
trary, in speaking to the pagans at Athens, he explicitly 
declares that they are the offspring of God, that their 
idolatrous worship is itself a groping after God, and that 
the ignorance of their past God has “ overlooked.” 

The attempt to found missions upon the assumption that 
the heathen are condemned to eternal torment by God 
unless we save them by our efforts is as unscriptural as it is 
irrational, It creates an artificial, factitious, emotional zeal, 
inflamed by rhetoric, producing spasmodic emotions, co- 
ercing sometimes large contributions, but never sustaining 
patient, enduring work. It was not the motive which sup- 
ported Paul in his missionary labor and self-sacrifice. It is 
not the motive which inspires and sustains missionaries in 
the field to-day. It is not the motive which the Bible brings 
to bear upon men in urging them to missionary endeavor. 
The motive for missions is drawn from the love, not from 
the wrath, of God. Paganism is superstition—that is, 
it is religion founded on fear. Christianity is religion 
founded on love. The message of the Christian Church is 
the message of Paul to the Athenians—Whom ye worship 
without knowing Him, Him declare I unto you. The pagan 
lives under the shadow of agreat dread. The power of his 
priesthood rests upon this dread. The object of his pil- 
grimages, penances, prayers, sacrifices, is to appease the 
wrath of the gods, The message of Christianity is the 
message of the angels to the frightened shepherds, of the 
Christ to the trembling disciples, of the resurrection mes- 
sengers to the terrified women—Fear not. It is the dec- 
laration that God is love, that his mercy endureth forever. 
It is a message that supplants fear with hope, and the 
slave’s trembling service with the son’s joyful service of love, 

The calm assumption that the “larger hope” will cut 
the nerve of missions is an assumption that does violence 
alike to Scripture, to history, to human nature, and to 
present observation, It does violence to Scripture: be- 
cause for the Scriptural motive, “The love of Christ con- 
straineth me,” it substitutes a love for man spasmodically 
excited by a fear of God’s wrath for those whom the Bible 
declares to be the objects of his pity. It does violence to 
_ history: because it assumes that zeal for missions is pro- 

portioned to the intensity of the fear of the future, while 
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history shows that consistent Calvinism, with its menace 
and its dread, has never given birth to any great mission- 
ary movement. It does violence to human nature : for psy- 
chology and observation combine in testifying that fear 
paralyzes and hope inspires. It does violence to present 
observation : for present observation shows in no institu- 
tion a greater revival of enthusiasm for Christian missions 
than in that one in which the larger hope and the larger 
faith in God’s love have found expression ; while in England, 
where the “larger hope” is no bar to fullest fellowship, 
there is, as our reports on another page show, a mission- 
ary enthusiasm utterly unknown in the churches in Amer- 
ica, where this hope, if entertained, may not be expressed. 

As in some sense a representative of liberal sentiment, 
we accept the issue which has been thrust upon us. We 
decline to base missions, in whole or in any part, on fear. 
We decline to limit the illimitable mercy of God either to 
certain communities, as Christendom, to certain individuals, 
as the elect, or to a certain epoch, as this present life. We 
have such a sense of the greatness of the love of God, 
toward all alike, Jew and Gentile, Pagan and Christian, and 
such a sense of man’s need to know and live in that love, 
that we are willing to work with any man who will work 
with us in carrying the Glad Tidings to the nations that sit 
in darkness. Our fellow-laborer may believe that God’s 
mercy is only for time, not for eternity, or only for the 
elect, not for the whole world, or only for those who have 
heard of Christ, not for those who have failed to hear of 
Christ—we will gladly labor with him, if he will labor 
with us, and wait till the larger hope fills his heart with 
our larger and more joyous enthusiasm. 

And if he will not? Why, then, we will work as well as 
we can without him, and wait till God shall reveal unto 
him also the truth that God’s mercy endureth forever. 


* 


The Lesson of a Novel 

The vitality and reality of the impulse behind fiction 
stand in no need of any other evidence than the work of 
the current year, which has given us five or six stories of 
unmistakable freshness and power. They have not all 
been pleasant reading, but they have grown out of the soil 
of life and not out of the skill of their writers. The latest 
of these notable novels is from the hand of the promising 
writer who calls himself Maarten Maartens, who is at the 
head of the contemporary group of writers of fiction in 
Holland, and who represents a sound and powerful liter- 
ary impulse as distinctly as his contemporaries, the Dutch 
“ Sensitivists,’ represent an unsound and unwholesome 
impulse. In his latest story, “‘God’s Fool,” which bears 
the imprint of the Appletons, the author of “The Sin of 
Joost Avelingh ” and “An Old Maid’s Love” takes a 
long step forward in the production of a novel of genuine 
originality and artistic quality. 

“‘God’s Fool” deals directly, not with some phases of 
modern evil, but with the root and core of the whole of it, 
so far as it takes on social and industrial forms. Whoever 
reads this book aright will find in it a searching compari- 
son of the true ideals of a Christian society with the real- 
ities of conduct in such a society. The two are thrown 
into terrible contrast, not obviously, violently, or in a 
didactic spirit, but with genuine artistic effectiveness. It 
was a bold device to make a half-witted man embody and 
illustrate, in a calculating and avaricious community, the 
spirit ‘and aims of a childlike trust in God and a childlike 
faith in and sympathy with men; but it is by such 
boldness that a man of genius secures his end. The 
art of the story lies in the success with which the man 
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Elias Lossell is deprived of the full possession of his facul- 
,ties without sacrificing our respect for his character or for 
*his attitude towards his fellows ; we are made to feel that the 

partial severing of relations between the intellect and the 

senses makes the mind act with a peculiar and authori- 
tative directness and simplicity upon its fundamental rela- 
tions with the world. Still more strikingly the tremendous 
irony of the novel is suggested by contrasts which inhere in 
the very nature of the characters. Imagine a man of perfect 
guilelessness, reposing without question on the goodness 
of God and anticipating a like goodness from his fellow- 
mortals, living in a self-seeking, money-worshiping com- 
munity, and the situation is at once ironical in the deepest 
sense. The simplicity of pure-hearted childhood needs 
neither comment nor emphasis when it shines calmly and 
unconsciously in the moral darkness of a town like Koop- 
stad. The quiet assumption that the rich, because of 
their abundance, care for the poor because of their lack ; 
that a brother, because he is a brother, has only love for 
his brother ; that flowers, because they are beautiful, be- 
long to those who do not possess them ; that men, because 
there is a God, live purely, generously, and with constant 
care for their fellows as their natural occupation in life— 
could irony write itself in words that cut deeper, or in 
ideas that set in more appalling contrast the faith which 

Christendom professes and the life which it actually lives? 

Such a book, conceived by the imagination and written 

with a genuine artistic impulse, is an arraignment of society 
all the more effective because it is literature and not preaching, 
because the writer stands aside and lets events and persons 
reveal their own nature. A child brings the selfishness of 
the world t» judgment, not by formal process of law, but by 
unconsciously living the life of love inits midst. The reality 
is laid bare in all its meanness and shabbiness by uncover- 
ing the ideal in its presence. Such a motive needs no 
direct exposition ; he who runs may read. And no one 
can read without feeling how little way society has yet 
gone on the road to a realized Christianity; how far it 
still is from faith, simplicity, helpfulness, and love. Such 
books are impressive teachers and moralists because they 
convey their lessons, not by didactic methods, but by ap- 
pealing to our own consciences and to our own experience. 
They convict society of sin without framing an indictment, 
by the simple expedient of setting before us a human life 
in which the faith which we profess by the lip and 
discard by the act is unaffectedly lived. A _ perfect 
society is not to be expected, and the author of the story 
does not a8%k for moral miracles ; he contents himself with 
holding up to an eminently respectable community, which 
regards itself as honest and pious, an image of childlike 
love and trust, in order that the divergence between creed 
and practice may be made plain. If we cannot have a 
perfect society, he seems to say, let us at least have an 
honest one ; let us confess that we are not yet Christian. 
The constant use of the word Christian to characterize a 
civilization still full of barbarism is misleading and dis- 
honest; when we cease to think of ourselves as Christian 
we shall have taken the first step towards becoming in 
fact what we now are onlyin name. The conflict between 
Christianity and barbarism is still in full tide of battle ; 
there have been great and noble gains, but the fight is 
won only in name. The old barbarism of selfishness, lust, 
and cruelty lives on under new names. There are 
thousands of churches, but there are thousands of slums 
as well; there are armies of professed Christians, but too 
many act as if there had never been a Christ, and as if 
the brotherhood of man and thé spiritual unity of the race 
were myths. 
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Editorial Notes 


There is a great deal of interest in France just now with 
regard to the filling of three vacancies in the French Academy.. 
In three successive weeks that body suffered the loss of three 
of its leading men, Rousset, Marmier, and Renan—the first a. 
historical teacher and writer of distinction, the last perhaps the: 
best-known French writer of his time outside the field of fic-- 
tion. There are many applicants for these positions ; fortu- 
nately, many of them in every way worthy successors of the 
deceased members. 


Mr. C. F. Lummis tells us, in his delightful talks about the 
Pueblo Indians, that, when a boy is initiated into the sacred mys- 
teries of the “ medicine men,” one part of his ordeal consists in 
listening to a history of the universe and an exposition of the 
Orthodoxy and Higher Criticism of the tribal theology. . This 
lasts forty-nine hours “hand-running,” as the boys say. We 
mean no disrespect to the able theologians who have been trying 
Professor Smith at Cincinnati when we say that their methods 
have a certain family resemblance to that of these primitive 
heresy-hunters. 


It is pleasant to record the fact that, in spite of the predictions 
to the contrary, the first appearance of girls in the class-rooms 
of Edinburgh University was greeted with cheers by the young 
men who had long held exclusive possession of those privileged 
quarters. It happened that Professor Masson, who has been a 
warm friend of the higher education for women, spoke to the 
first audience of the two sexes, six hundred and forty men and 
eighty women. One cannot help wondering what John Knox 
would have said to all this, for there is a very curious chapter 
in John Knox’s life, told by Mr. Stevenson in his inimitable 
way, which would seem to indicate that the great reformer did 
not take women as seriously as they take themselves in these 
days. 


American journalism distinguished itself last week by two 
brilliant feats of imagination. It had Mrs. Cleveland run away 
with at Lakewood in a highly artistic manner, the horses dash- 
ing through the town, heroically struggled with by the courage- 
ous gentleman who held the lines, and Mrs. Cleveland calm but 
pale within. When this bit of invention was ruthlessly dis 
pelled, there followed a still more elaborate and audacious flight 
of imagination in the shape of a disclosure, in the columns.of 
the New York “ Times,” of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme for Home 
Rule. This scheme, however, was so curiously and so compli- 
catedly American in its details that it imposed on nobody. It 


is a great pity that so much imagination was not devoted to art: 


rather than to this kind of journalism. 


The Queen Regent of Spain has disappointed the citizens of 
Granada. She had promised to visit their city with her baby 
boy, the King of Spain, and they had prepared for a grand fes- 
tival in honor of the occasion. But when the time came the 
child was not well, and the mother decided not to subject him 
to unnecessary excitement, but send her Cabinet to Granada 
instead. This seemed considerate enough, but the citizens were 
not satisfied with the proposed substitute for the royal baby-show 
they were expecting. In a paroxysm of fury they tore down the 
triumphal arches, carried away the royal stand, burned the 
municipal tariff offices, and attempted to raid the houses of the 
Conservatives whose advertised show was not to take place 
according to the programme. This would naturally be an inci- 
dent without a moral, but the London “ Spectator” has found 
in it an illustration of the “ childishness of democracies.” The 
idea that Spain could illustrate any of the characteristics of 
democracies is entirely new to political students. The childish- 
ness exhibited by the citizens of Granada when denied the sight 
of the baby who is their King is the inevitable result of the 
Bourbon régime, which, in its hatred of democracy, has denied 
the people all rights except the inalienable right of babyhood—. 
to cry and break its toys. 
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The Work of Foreign Missions 


Why Men of Our Time Should Be Interested in It 
By the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D., 


Pastor of the Central Congregational Church, New York. 


HY should an all-around civilized man 
of today, a nineteenth-century man, 
be interested in foreign missions? 
Is this work, so trumpeted today, a 
real mission laid upon the Church 
by its Lord? Or is it one of the 
popular fads which, by sensational 

ass features, attract the attention and 

support of hysterical Christianity? Beyond question it 
is picturesque and fascinating to mary hearts within the 
Church. but has this work the real, solid, substantial rea- 
sons for existence that ought to commend it to the straight- 
away, practical business man of our time? There is cer- 
tainly wide prejudice against it. And this prejudice is apt 
to come from the hard-headed and sensible element in the 
Church, which is not to be moved by any features of work 
which appeal either to the emotional or the picturesque. 
If foreign missions cannot be justified to such men, they 
must go down, for hothing will stand which the sober, sen- 
sible judgment of cool-headed Christianity condemns. If 
the Church expects liberal support for her foreign work, she 
must make men see and feel both the convincing reasons 
for its existence and the conclusive proofs of its practica- 
bility. When men are convinced of these two things, all 
opposition to the work will fall away. The object of the 
present article is to set forth some of these arguments 
before the practical judgment of the business world. 

1. The first reason that justifies foreign missions is the 
plain command of Christ. This ought to come first. It 
is the very charter of the Church, the reason for its exist- 
ence: “Go ye all into the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Was this a command given to Apostles 
only? Why, then, was it handed down by them to the 
Church? The reasons which made it applicable then 
make it applicable now. This Christianity claims to be a 
world-wide religion. Jesus ordered that it be preached “ zz 
all the world.”” The twelve Apostles alone never could have 
executed that commission. It was a herculean task for 
them to preach it through Syria even. The few years of 
their remaining life were not long enough to see this commis- 
sion carried out. Hence they hand down to the Church the 
command of the Lord, doubly sacred because it is the last 
recorded command of Jesus. Look now at the world. Is 
there anything in the condition of the world to-day that 
would make this mandate less binding than it was two 
thousand years ago? Or, better than that, and more 
straight at the conscience, is there, can there be, any ques- 
tion whatever that Christ laid this work upon the Church 
and upon every Christian? If ever the command were 
urgent, is it not urgent now? 

Why does not the Church obey it better, then? Why 
is not every member of Christ’s Church alive to the impor- 
tance of this supreme work of the kingdom? Is there a 
single reason which can justify any real Christian in a lack 
of interest here? Nay! Not if Christians are absolutely 
loyal to the King. Not if they believe that Jesus really 
meant it when he said, “Go preach the Gospel in all the 
world.” What is tke duty of Christian loyalty? 


Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason why, 
Theirs but to do or die. 


This is the answer from the loyalty of the world. Is the 
loyalty of the Christian to be any less in measure or in 
sacrifice? All other reasons fade into insignificance in the 
presence of this one convincing argument for this work: 
The Master wills it, and the Master has ordered it. 

When the Duke of Wellington was in India, many 
friends of missions would ask him questions concerning 


them. ‘“ Do you think, Duke, that we are making prog- 
ress there? Do you think India will ever be Christian- 
ized?” The old Duke was wont to draw himself up and 
answer thus: ‘“ What do I think of missions? Will India 
ever be Christianized? What isthat to me? Tell me the 
marching orders!’ The Church of Christ needs above all 
things to hear to-day the “ marching orders,” “ Go ye and 
preach the Gospel in all the world and to every creature.” 

Let it be granted that some features of the work are not 
pleasant, that many of the objects of our foreign mis- 
sionary labors are not im the least attractive. What do 
most Christians care for the Chinese, the fierce races of 
the Soudan, or the pygmies of Central Africa? It is all 
that some Christians can do to tolerate the repulsive 
immigrants who bring their low morals and filth to our 
shores. Who cares really whether they or the heathen 
abroad hear the Gospel or not? Let it be frankly con- 
fessed that most Christians do not care in the least. 
But suppose the Christian learns the lesson that the 
Master loves them, that his heart is just aching over these 
poor unfortunates, and that he longs to win them to himself ; 
then the problem presents to the faithful follower of the 
Master a very different aspect, and henceforth he becomes 
interested in them all, not because he loves them, but 
because he /oves his Lord. 

2. The second reason that ought to commend the 
cause of foreign missions to every Christian is gratitude to 
God for his own salvation. There is not one Christian liv- 
ing in this land who is not the fruit of foreign missionary 
labors. The present generation, perhaps, has not been 
brought to Christ by the labors of a foreign missionary, 
but its forefathers were ; and if the spirit of indifference 
about foreign missions which lives in some hearts to-day 
had lived a few centuries ago, not one of those who re- 
joice here now in the religion of the Cross would have 
known a Saviour. 

Look into the history of the Church. What was it that 
carried the Gospel over the seas into Macedonia, so that 
Christianity for the first time gained a foothold on the 
continent of Europe? It was the foreign missionary en- 
thusiasm ef the Apostle Paul. From that time Christianity 
advanced in its conquests over the nations by successive 
waves of foreign missionary zeal. It pushed into Gaul or 
France. It sent its self-denying monks into Germany. 
And these nations were slowly, much more slowly than 
some of the nations are being influenced to-day, won to 
the Master. By and by there came a momentous day for 
the future of the world, when the monk Augustine went on 
a mission to England. This was just at the close of the 
sixth century. Forty companions were with him, all 
Benedictine monks from the monastery of St. Andrew at 
Rome. These monks were specially sent out by Pope 
Gregory to win England thoroughly to Christ. This was 
not, indeed, the first attempt to win England to Christ. 
There had been missionary labor there before, and quite a 
flourishing church had existed there in the third and fourth 
centuries. But great persecutions had been waged against 
that early Christianity, and it had greatly declined. His- 
tory tells us that it almost perished, save in Wales and 
Cornwall. And now a new missionary movement begins. 
Augustine and his forty companions were thoroughly dis- 
couraged when they reached England, and Augustine 
himself was sent back to the Pope to secure permission for 
them all to réturn. But the Pope was made of sterner 
stuff than the missionaries, and refused to give his sanc- 
tion. After a few years the opposition gave way, the 
king was converted, and the winning of the whole land to 
Christ was begun. But this movement prevailed only 


after long years of conflict; and several centuries of mis- 
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sionary labor had preceded this new attempt. It took at 
least six centuries tomake England thoroughly a Christian 
land, and English Christianity is simply and solely the 
result of foreign missionary zeal. Do our American Chris- 
tians sneer at foreign missions? They owe their very 
Christianity, their hope of blessed immortality, to the fact 
that the early Church believed in foreign missions. 

There is heathenism enough at home. This is the most 
common objection brought forward to this work. “ Let us 
wait till we have won this city and this land to Christ 
before we go abroad.” All this seems good reasoning at 
first sight, but consider where the world would be and 
where the religious life of this land would be if the Church 
had always acted upon such philosophy. Suppose the 
Apostles had said, Let us convert Jerusalem first, or the 
early Church had said, Let us first gain all Italy—Christian- 
ity then would still be lingering in Palestine or Italy, and 


would have never crossed the seas. The glory of those’ 


early Christians is, they took Christ’s plain command and 
tried to execute it. Their work was eloquent of loyalty 
and obedience to Christ. What a pity it is that modern 
Christianity is not equalty loyal ! 

The truth is, these two branches of the Master’s work 
never interfere with each other. Foreign missionary zeal 
invariably reacts and stirs up home missionary zeal. The 
Church that gives largely to the foreign work will never 
be found neglecting the home work. Oftentimes the 
interest in foreign missions is an unfailing thermometer of 
church life and of the spiritual well-being of the individ- 
ual Christian. For who can stand very near to the 
Master’s heart who neglects the last command, the very 
marching orders, of the great Captain of our salvation? 

3. The third argument for foreign missions is the mar- 
velous success of the work to-day. It has justified the 
most sanguine hopes of it. The conversion of the world 
to Christ is proceeding with a rapidity nevér known 
before in the history of the Church. Japan, India, and 
even China are being won today much more rapidly than 
England and Germany of old. 

Modern missions are just one hundred years old. It 
was in 1792 that twelve Baptist ministers met in the 
humble cottage of the widow Wallis in Kettering, and 
formed the “ Society for Propagating the Gospel Among 
the Heathen.” Soon William Carey goes to India, and 
the great work of modern missions is fairly begun. A 
century has just passed, and see what has been done! 
Most of this work, too, has been accomplished in the last 
thirty years. Madagascar and the Sandwich Islands and 
the New Hebrides are essentially Christian to-day. Look 
at India. Nearly a million native Christians in India! 
The whole life there is feeling the influence of the religion 
of the Cross. Sir Herbert Edwards said twenty years ago: 
“God is forming a new nation in India, I believe, if the 
English were driven out of India to-day, Christianity 
would remain and triumph.” Sir Bartle Frere says: 
“Christianity in India is effecting changes far more re- 
markable than anything you or your fathers have ever 
witnessed in modern Europe.” And Keshub Chunder Sen 
said : “ The spirit of Christianity has already pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Indian society. Our hearts are 
touched and overcome bya higher power. And this power 
is Christ. Christ, not the British Government, rules 
India.” Look at Japan. There is a nation stirred to its 
center by the power of Christian truth, putting away its 
superstition, reaching out after the civilization and religion 
of the West. President Seelye, of Amherst College, after 
his visit to Japan, said: ‘‘ Never before has the Gospel 
wrought such great and speédy changes as during the past 
seven years in Japan. It is not only the most remarkable 
chapter in the history of modern missions, but there is 
nothing in the history of the world to compare with it. We 
talk about the early triumphs of Christianity, but the early 
records of the Church, bright as they may be, pale in the 
light of what is taking place before our eyes at the present 
time.” A large part of South Africa, too, is essentially 
Christian, and even China is beginning to feel the march 
of Christian thought. The thirty thousand native Chris- 
tian communicants of the churches are standing well for 
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the Master. And the work there is progressing, notwith- 
standing difficulties, with a steady and satisfactory advance. 
Even China will become a Christian nation far more 
quickly than England was won to Christ. 

These, then, are some of the facts and arguments for 
foreign missions, practically and tersely stated. The appeal 
is to the practical man, the business map, the nineteenth- 
century man. Are foreign missions justified? If so, they 
demand the support of every Christian. They need not 
the thoughtless condemnation, not the ill-considered sneer, 
but the interest, the hearty, enthusiastic sympathy, of every 
loyal follower of Christ. 


The National Church of Russia’ 
By V. Gribay édoff 


In the death a few weeks ago of Isidor, Metropolitan of 
Nijni-Novgorod, St. Petersburg, and Finland, President of 
the Most Holy Synod, and Religious Representative in the 
High Imperial Council, Russia has lost her most promi- 
nent prelate, who throughout his long life of ninety- 
three years constantly enjoyed the friendship of his 
master the Czar and the respectful affection of a great 
nation. His death again directs attention to that wonder- 
ful branch of organized Christianity known as the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Laden with years and honors, he has 


Isidor, Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox Church 


passed away, but the institution that afforded him the 
opportunity of becoming great remains to excite our 
admiration and our criticism. 

The same degree of affinity exists between the two 
great branches of the Eastern Orthodox Church—namely, 
those of Russia and of Greece—as between the Estab- 
lished Church of England and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in America, The Eastern Orthodox Church of 
to-day extends its influence throughout the Russias, 
Greece, and portions of Turkey, although schism, seem- 
ingly inevitable in all great Churches, has caused same 
degree of defection. When Constantine removed the seat 
of empire from the Eternal City to Byzantium, the Catholic 
Church centralized its administration in two places—Con- 
stantinople and Rome. This brought the Roman Pope 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople into inevitable com- 
petition as controlling powers, the resultant friction cul- 
minating in a permanent breach in the time of Leo IX. 
The present system of organization of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church centers in the Holy Synod, a lay and clerical 

, ~ 1 The readers of this article may like to know that it will be followed by three 
stories of Russian life in which the relations of the Church-and secular authori- 
es to the commen people are brought out in arealistic and striking way. Miss 
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governing body composed of one president, two vice- 
presidents, four counselors, and four assessors, It is a 
“Church commission governing the Church under the 
Emperor, the latter being head.” Peter the Great, in the 
year 1721, thus laid the foundation of a State Church, with 
revenues under State control, and administered partially 
for the ecclesiastical benefit. The guiding policy of the 
Holy Synod was to prevent clerical influence from dom- 
inating to the prejudice of the civil power. Like most of 
his creations, Peter the Great’s Synod was destined to be 
a permanent institution in the land. 

In 1666 the Patriarch Nicon had declared that State 
supremacy in any Church was equivalent to apostasy. Be 
that as it may, the national Church of Russia has proved 
a blessing to her people. The Oriental love of color and 
poetry, so largely inherent in the Russian nature, rendered 
it essential that any creed which sought successfully to 
appeal to the national instincts should be one of brilliant 
ceremonial and striking ritual. These conditions were 
amply met by the Russian-Greek Church, which, by its 
firm hold upon the popular mind, has done much to divert 
noble and peasant from the undue indulgence of their 
grosser instincts. Having accomplished this result, it so 
far distinctly appeals to our admiration. The most pro- 
found respect for the clergy permeates all classes in Russia. 
The people will seek the counsel of their spiritual advisers 
upon occasions of even the least importance. The priest 
and his functions constitute a part of their lives. With 
them religion is “a common law, a common duty.” As 
regards dogma, the Eastern Orthodox Church looks upon 
all other religions as mistaken, yet it does not deny the 
possibility of salvation to adherents of other creeds. 
“There is no true Christianity in the world save in Russia, 
Greece, and the Levant !” 

The Russian Church accepts the theory of miracles and 
of canonization ; it believes in the Real Presence ; recog- 
nizes optionally the principle of auricular confession, and 
differs from the Roman Catholic Church chiefly upon the 
question of the procession of the Holy Spirit, which, ac- 
cording to its conception, proceeds alone from the Father, 
and not from the Father and the Son. The creed of the 
Church is the Constantinopolitan of 381 a.D., which it 
considers an explication of the Nicene Creed, the Atha- 
nasian being regarded as of Occidental origin. The form 
of worship is liturgical. 

To purely English observers perhaps the most admira- 
ble feature of the Russian Church is that it is “ Catholic 
without a Pope.” And yet the fact of its being essentially 
a State Church will scarcely commend it to American 
ideas. If there is no Pope, there is a Czar instead to rep- 
resent, not only an individual head, but also a secular 
supremacy. The Roman Pontiff’s authority, say the critics 
of the Russian Church, is simply arrogated by the Czar to 
himself. 

The Russian clergy are divided into two bodies—the 
Black and the White. The former are monastic and the 
latter secular. The White clergy—all priests—are obliged 
to marry. To the Black clergy, from whom all promotions 
to the episcopate are made, ordination is optional, though 
most of them do assume holy orders. It has been fre- 
quently alleged that the Russian clergy always leaned 
toward extremes—they were either too liberal or too nar- 
row in their views. One of their Church’s most remark- 
able characteristics is its indifference toward foreign 
proselytism—it abhors heretics, but does not seek their 
conversion. This does not apply to its own rebels, or dis- 
senters, because for Rasko/niks the Church has no quarter. 

In latter years the clergy of the Orthodox Russian 
Church have become largely emancipated from the narrow 
conservatism which so long distinguished them ; and that 
this will still further disappear under the quickening influ- 
ence of increased contact with the outer world admits of 
but little doubt. Despite the fact that Russian churches 
have no instrumental music (and in the Greek branch no 
bells), the beauty of the service does not suffer from this 
lack of tone. The picturesque and attractive features of 
the faith the Church teaches can be no more ignored than 
the solid results this religion has achieved in elevating the 
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morals of its followers. It has a great mission to perform, 
and, on the whole, it is doing its work nobly. 


* 


Public Libraries and Education’ 
By Miss C. M. Hewins 


Much is heard to-day of methods in favor in our univer- 
sities and technical schools where original investigation 
takes the place of the old-time study of text-books and 
encyclopedias. Yet professors of English literature and 
composition in these very universities and schools say 
that they find students entirely untrained in the art of 
using books and expressing their thoughts. “A state of 
chronic disgust at good literature, which drives to dime 
novels for recreation, combined with a chronic incapacity 
to pen a good letter correctly, is, I fear, too often the 
upshot of the literary training of our schools,” says one ; 
and another, “ After reading two or three hundred compo- 
sitions on ‘ The Story of The Tempest,’ I found myself in 
such profound ignorance of both plot and characters that 
I had to read the play to set myself right again.” 

The teaching of English and of the use of books must 
begin at the very foundation of school life, a dozen years 
before work from original authorities is usually required. 
How are children to be introduced into the great world of 
books? Some country towns have libraries. Most of 
them have not. It is often difficult to awaken an interest 
in a library and obtain funds for founding it, even on the 
smallest scale. To facilitate the formation of new libra- 
ries and extend their influence, Library Commissions have 
been appointed in several States. 

It is better to found a public library in a town than to 
support school libraries in separate districts, but the prob- 
lem of combining school and town libraries in the country 
is sometimes a difficult one. In a large township of scat- 
tered villages, two or three miles apart, of what use is a 
public library in the central.one? In some of these vil- 
lages libraries have been founded, suitable rooms provided, 
and arrangements made with a person in every district to 
exchange books once a week or once a fortnight, using the 
school-house as a place of deposit. 

In almost every township is a college-trained girl, per- 
haps the only daughter of a father and mother who are 
unwilling to let her go out into the world as a teacher, or 
even spend a part of the year in a college settlement. 
Philanthropic work, however, is not far to seek. There is 
no free library in her town, but she finds in some house a 
little subscription library which has almost fallen into dis- 
use. The scientific books are out of date, the histories 
musty, the novels torn and dog-eared. In one way and 
another she awakens an interest in a town library. She 
puts herself into communication with the State Library 
Commission, and obtains the State grant, adding to it 
whatever the present or former inhabitants of the town 
will give. In a few months she has enough money to 
hire a room, stock it with periodicals, and buy several hun- 
dred new and attractive books. She has learned enough 
in college of methods of handJing books to feel her own 
ignorance, and therefore she spends a few weeks or months 
at one or the other of the library schools. When she 
comes home, the first thing that she considers is the adapta- 
tion of books to her public. She knows that it is best fora 
town library to go without Hume, Gibbon, and Alison, or a 
costly edition of Bancroft’s “‘ History of the Pacific States ”’ 
—the first and second because their methods are obso- 
lete, the third for his dullness, and the last because it will 
for a long time be in demand only by special students who 
have worked through the popular histories. She buys in 
their places the more attractive modern historians, Parkman 
and John Fiske, and lighter books like the “ Story of the 
Nations ”’ series, or St. Amand’s “ Women of the French 
Court,” further than which the average reader of history 
will never go. She chooses novels carefully, trying to 
keep above a certain grade in her selections, but at the 
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same time to fill her shelves with wholesome stories which 
the public will read. She buys no double-columned edi- 
tions, remembering that the popular ideal of “a good 
book” is a twelvemo of about four hundred pages, in 
clear type. She leaves the books uncovered, that the 
bright bindings may attract the eyes of readers. She buys 
somewhat sparingly the later books on popular science 
and out-of-door observation, keeping back a part of her 
book fund to supply future demands. She makes a care- 
ful choice of books on social questions, labor and capital, 
and whatever tells in clear and simple language of the 
relations of mankind to each other and the government 
under which they live. She has shelves of travel, poetry, 
and some of the best modern essays, a small library on 
education for the teachers of the town, a good encyclopedia, 
and some books of reference. She forms a little library 
for children, of the best stories, especially those illustrat- 
ing history, and with them some of the many attractive 
histories and biographies written for boys and girls. She 
gives them good selections of poetry, stories of travel, out- 
of-door books, anything, indeed, to enlarge their horizon. 

She prepares a simple catalogue, arranged by authors 
and subjects, with a mark against every book suitable for 
school use, and goes into every district school and explains 
it to the teacher before the library is open. She gives 
freely to the library such service as it would be impossible 
to hire for the salary that a country town can afford, and 
at the end of a year or two she begins to see the result of 
her labor in the increased intelligence of the children in 
the town, and the higher standard of schools and teachers. 

In larger towns and cities systematic effort has been 
made for years to encourage a love of good reading outside 
school, also the use of reference-books. A person brought 
up in a house with encyclopedias and dictionaries knows lit- 
tle of the ignorance of their use found among the readers 
in a public library, to whom an index is a mystery and the 
simplest citation of authorities a hopeless puzzle. A little 
book, “ Libraries and Schools,” compiled in 1883 by S. S. 
Green, of the Public Library, Worcester, Mass., shows 
what had been done up to that time in Boston, Provi- 
dence, his own and other cities. This year he says of the 
work of the Worcester Library: “ A few weeks ago, when 
the children of grammar-schools were just finishing the his- 
tory of the Civil War, I put up one hundred photographs 
which I have of scenes from battle-fields, of bridges and 
houses, and other objects connected with the events of the 
war, on the walls of the hall, and invited school-children 
to examine them, The exhibition was only two hours in 
the afternoon, from four to six, at a time when school-chil- 
dren could readily come, and they came in large numbers, 
I should say from seventy-five to one hundred a day for a 
fortnight. They would come in little groups and look at 
the pictures, and tell each other what they had learned in 
the books about \them. Now and then veterans of the 
war would drop in and explain the scenes to the children. 

In some cities duplicate copies of books are freely 
bought for libraries, and sent from school to school. The 
spirit of the new education, which demands that school life 
and home life shall be as far as possible united instead of 
separated, requires also that books connected with school 
studies shall be read at home and talked over with father 
and mother. 

Last winter the boys and girls, from twelve to sixteen, 
in a city public school were asked to answer the following 
questions : 

1. What books have you read since July 1? Give names 
of authors. Tell whether you have read a part or the whole 
of the books in each case. 

2. Name one of them you especially liked, and give your 
reasons, 

3. Did you make any new friend in these books? If so, 
tell why you liked him or her. 

4. What newspapers and magazines do you read, and how 
much time do you spend on them a week? About how 
much time a week do you spend in reading? 

The school is one where the pupils are of several nation- 
alities, and the papers are signed with American, Irish, 
German, Swedish, Italian, and Jewish names. For six or 
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eight years they have been encouraged to read in connec- 
tion with their school work, and all the books which the 
teachers have taken from the library for their use have 
been connected with the study of geography or United 
States history. 

“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” has always been as great a favor- 
ite with the children as Colonel Higginson found it in the 
public schools of Cambridge. ‘“ Black Beauty” has made 
a deeper impression on the young readers this year than 
any other recent book. 

All the children read from one to half a dozen news- 
papers. Indeed, I have often told them that it would be 
better if they would confine themselves to one daily and 
one weekly. They estimate the time spent in reading 
books and papers at from one to ten hours a week. 

One writes: “‘ Black Beauty’ is a very dear friend of 
mine. She was such a nice, faithful horse. She did her 
best all the time in spite of her cruel treatment, and was 
not balky.” “I always have friends in Miss Alcott’s books, 
but the dearest friend is the author herself. She seems so 
bright, kind, tender-hearted, and such a good woman no 
one can help but like her.” A younger child says: “ I liked 
‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy,’ but I think he was too good for 
his age.” Another: “The one I especially liked was the 
‘Flamingo Feather.’ It is a very interesting book. It 
illustrates how courage and perseverance would always 
come ahead. I made some new friends. One was Hasse, 
the Sunbeam, who was an Indian youth, and often risked 
his life for the sake of his white friend.” A fourth: “I 
liked ‘ Ben-Hur’ because the life of Christ, and the habits, 
ways, and customs of the people, are so graphically de- 
scribed. I felt as if I had found a friend in Ben-Hur. [ 
liked him because, if he did have a great many obstacles 
in his way, he overcame them, and at last triumphed over 
his enemies. One scene which I particularly fancied was 
the chariot race. One could almost hear the shouts of 
the multitude and the sound of the chariot wheels.” 

One writes: “I especially liked ‘ Standish of Standish,’ 
as it gives an excellent account of the early life in the New 
England colonies. I made friends with Priscilla Molines, 
Myles and Barbara Standish.” 

One girl says of a story of the French Revolution: “I 
never knew people could be so cruel, until I read that 
book.” And another: “I especially liked ‘ David Copper- 
field,’ because the characters were all so interesting. The 
book is full of life and not dull. I made a friend of 
Ramona—she was so loving, sweet, enduring, and trusted 
in Alessandro so well.” 

In St. Louis, last year, the principal of a colored school 
induced twenty-eight of his pupils to devote a dollar each, 
earned in various ways, toalibrary subscription. He then 
obtained a list of good books from the library, and formed 
a reading club, few members of which have asked for 
books outside this list, except technical ones in connec- 
tion with manual training. Every pupil answers, for each 
book read, this question-slip: Name of book; author; 
kind; principal character; other characters; plot; value ; 
remarks. The age of the young readers is from thirteen 
to sixteen. One of them says of Mark Twain’s “ Prince 
and the Pauper:” “The book is valuable for its insight 
into English history—the manners, customs, and dress of 
the people of England. The book is enjoyable, although 
the idea is preposterous and could not occur in actual 
life.’ Another of “ Nicholas Nickleby:” “The story is a 
strong condemnation of the neglect of education in Eng- 
land, and the brutality which characterized the boarding- 
schools of a certain period. The story will bear reading 
and re-reading.” Of Blaikie’s “How to Get Strong and 
How to Stay So,” a pupil- writes: “I do not believe in 
home gymnasiums, because practice will not always be 
taken at a regular time. Something else will come up and 
we forget the practice. The school is the right place for 
physical culture, because you can take regular exercise at 
regular times. I like outdoor games better than all.” 

The remarks under Meadowcroft’s “ ABC of Electric- 
ity”’ are: “Great for the reason that electricity is rapidly 
coming into play as the motive power, and wherever it can 
be used it is gradually taking the place of steam. Every 
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one should know something about this wonderful agent 
that is revolutionizing trade and commerce.” 

Boys and girls trained from the beginning of school life 
to compare text-books with other authorities develop, 
before they are ready for the high school, a clearness of 
thought and an ease of expression rarely found in others 
of their age. They early learn the important fact that 
because a statement is printed in a school history it is not 
necessarily true, and, by handling the books from which 
that history is compiled, begin to understand that beyond 
these books are contemporary statements, in print or man- 
uscript, letters, and journals, which are a part of the 
sources of history. They also learn that history is mak- 
ing every day, and the importance of preserving the rec- 
ords of this generation for the historians of the next. In 
the high school they are able to handle books of reference 
quickly and easily, and find what they need for help or 
illustration in their lessons. ‘Those who go to a college or 
university need little teaching in methods of original 
investigation. The love of good reading in others, whose 
school life ends earlier, is not allowed to die out in these 
days of reading clubs and circles. 


‘¢One, Two, Three” 


By H. C. Bunner 


Reprinted the Christ ber of “ Scribner's Magazine” ial 
It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy who was half past three ; 
And the way that they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jumping, 
And the boy, no more could he, 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin, little, twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow sunlight, 
Out under the maple-tree ; 

And the game that they played I’ll tell you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was Hide-and-Go-Seek they were playing, 
Though you’d never have known it to be— 
With an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy with a twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hiding, 

In guesses One, Two, Three ! 


‘You are in the china closet !” 

He would cry, and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china-closet ; 

But he still had Two and Three. 


“You are up in Papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old key !” 

And she said: ‘‘ You are warm and warmer ; 
But you’re not quite right,” said she. 


‘Tt can’t be the little cupboard 
Where Mamma’s things used to be— 

So it must be the clothes-press, Gran’ma !” 
And he found her with his Three. 


Then she covered her face with her fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was hiding, 

With a One and a Two and a Three. 


And they never had stirred from their places, 
Right under the maple-tree— 
This old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the lame little knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half-past three. 
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The Children of the Poor 


Problems of life for the masses in the great cities are 
becoming so vast and complex that they are producing by 
natural law experts who are competent to deal with them. 
One of the experts in New York is Mr. Jacob A. Riis, with 
whom our readers are already acquainted. In The Chris- 
tian Union for November 27, 1890, there appeared an 
account of Mr. Riis’s extremely interesting life, together 
with a survey of his book “ How the Other Half Lives,” 
which he had just published at that time, and which 
created a widespread interest. Another volume has this 
month come from Mr. Riis’s pen, dealing with the same 
general subject. We believe the subject to be so impor- 
tant and the author’s treatment of it so commendable 
that we hope every reader of The Christian Union will 
become acquainted with the volume in hand. Mr. Riis’s 
first volume treated of tenement-house life in New York— 
a topic which had to do largely with the condition of 
adults. The present volume is entitled “The Children of 
the Poor,” ’ a title which describes the book better than 
an elaborate table of contents. ‘The problem of the 
children,” says Mr. Riis, “is a problem cf the State. As 
we mold the children of the toiling masses in our cities, so 
we shape the destinies of the State which they will rule in 
their turn, taking the reins from our hands. In propor- 
tion as we neglect or pass them by, the blame for bad 
government comes to rest upon us. The cities long since 
held the balance of power; their dominion will be absolute 
soon unless the near future finds some way of scattering 
the population which an era of steam power and industria} 
development has crowded together in the great centers of 
that energy.” Although Mr. Riis’s volume is written with 
a decided moral purpose, it is very far from didactic. It 
is full of a vital and graphic interest, and contains anec- 
dotes and pen-pictures which lead the reader on from one 
page to another as one is led through the pages of an 
absorbing novel. Without further introduction we present 
some extracts from the book, which speak for themselves : 


GIUSEPPE 


Enough has been said to show that the lot of the poor child 
of the Mulberry Street Bend, or of Little Italy, is not a happy 
one, courageously and uncomplainingly, even joyously, though 
it be borne. The stories of two little lads from the region of 
Crosby Street always stand to me as typical of their kind. One 
I knew all about from personal observation and acquaintance ; 
the other I give as | have it from his teachers in the Mott Street 
Industrial School, where he was a pupil in spells. It was the 
death of little Giuseppe that brought me to his home, a dismal 
den in a rear tenement down a dark and forbidding alley. 1 
have seldom seen a worse place. There was no trace there of 
a striving for better things—the tenement had stamped that out 
—nothing but darkness and filth and misery. From this hoie 
Giuseppe had come to the school a mass of rags, but with that 
jovial gleam in his brown eyes that made him an instant favorite 
with the teachers as well as with the boys. One of them espe- 
cially, little Mike, became attached to him, and a year after his 
cruel death shed tears yet when reminded of it. Giuseppe had 
not been long at the school when he was sent to an Elizabeth 
Street tenement for a little absentee. He brought her, shivering 
in even worse rags than his own; it wasa cold winter day. 

“This girl is very poor,” he said, presenting her to the 
teacher with a pitying look. It was only then that he learned 
that she had no mother. His own had often stood between the 
harsh father and him when he came home with unsold evening 
papers. Giuséppe fished his only penny out of his pocket—his 
capital for the afternoon’s trade. “I would like to give her 
that,” he said. After that he brought her pennies regularly 
from his day’s sale, and took many a thrashing for it. He un- 
dertook the general supervision of the child’s education, and 
Saw to it that she came to school every day. Giuseppe was 
twelve years old. 

There came an evening when business had been very bad, so 
bad that he thought a bed in the street healthier for him than 
the Crosby Street alley. With three other lade in similar straits 
he crawled into the iron chute that ventilated the basement of 
the Post-Office on the Mail Street side, and snuggled down on 
the grating. They were all asleep when fire broke out in the 
cellar. The three climbed out, but Giuseppe, whose feet were 
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wrapped in a mail-bag, was too late. He was burned to death. 

The little girl still goes to the Mott Street school. She is too 
young to understand, and marvels why Giuseppe comes no more 
with his pennies. Mike cries for his friend. 


A PATRIOTIC STRIKE 


The Declaration of Independence half the children knew by 
heart before they had gone over it twice. To help them along 
it is printed in the school-books with a Hebrew translation and 
another in Jargon, a “ Jewish-Germap,” in parallel columns and 
the explanatory notes in Hebrew. The Constitution of the 
United States is treated in the same manner, but it is too hard, 


or too wearisome, for the children. They “hate” it, says the © 


teacher, while the Declaration of Independence takes their 
fancy at sight. They understand it in their own practical way, 
and the spirit of the immortal document suffers no loss from 
the annotations of Ludlow Street, if its dignity is sometimes 
slightly rumpled. 

“ When,” said the teacher to one of the pupils, a little work- 
ing-girl from an Essex Street sweater’s shop, “ the Americans 
could no longer put up with the abuse of the English who gov- 
erned the colonies, what occurred then?” 

“ A strike !” responded the girl, promptly. She had found it 
here on coming, and evidently thought it a national institution 
upon which the whole scheme of our government was founded. 


CAN THESE PEOPLE LOVE! 


I have a little friend somewhere in Mott Street whose picture 
comes up before me. I wish I could show it to the reader, but 
to photograph Tony is one of the unattained ambitions of my 
life. He is one of the whimsical birds one sees when he hasn’t 
got a gun, and then never long enough in one place to give one 
a chance to get it. A ragged coat three sizes at least too large 
for the boy, though it has evidently been cropped to meet his 
case, hitched by its one button across a bare brown breast; one 
sleeve patched on the under side with a piece of sole-leather that 
sticks out straight, refusing to be reconciled; trousers that 
boasted a seat once, but probably not while Tony has worn 
them; two left boots tied on with packing twine, bare legs in 
them the color of the leather, heel and toe‘showing through; a 
shock of sunburnt hair struggling through [the rent in the old 
straw hat; two frank, laughing eyes under its broken rim—that 
is Tony. 

He stood over the gutter the day I met him, reaching for a 
handful of mud with which to “paste” another hoodlum who 
was shouting defiance from across the street. He did not see 
me, and when my hand touched his shoulder his whole little 
body shrank with a convulsive shudder, as from an expected 
blow. Quick as a flash he dodged, and, turning, out of reach, 
confronted the unknown enemy, gripping tight his handful of 
mud. I had a bunch of white pinks which a young lady had 
given me half an hour before for one of my little friends. “ They 
are yours,” I said, and held them out to him; “ take them,” 

Doubt, delight, and utter bewilderment struggled in the boy’s 
face. He said not one word, but, when he had brought his 
mind to believe that it really was so, clutched the flowers with 
one eager, grimy fist, held them close against his bare breast, 
anu, shieldiug them with the other, ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him down the street. Not far; fifty feet away he stopped 
short, looked back, hesitated a moment, then turned on his 
track as fast as he had come. He brought up directly in front 
of me, a picture a painter would have loved, ragamuffin that he 
was, with the flowers held so tightly against his brown skin, 
scraped out with one foot, and made one of the funniest little bows. 

“ Thank you,” he said. Then he was off. Down the street 
I saw squads of children like himself running out to meet him. 
He darted past and through them all, never stopping, but point- 
ing back my way, and in a minute there bore down upon me a 
crowd of little ones, running breathless with desperate entreaty : 
“ Oh, mister! give mea flower.” Hot tears of grief and envy— 
human passions are much the same in rags and in silks—fell 
when they saw I had no more. By that time Tony was safe. 

_ And where did he run so fast? For whom did he shield the 
“ posy ” so eagerly, so faithfully—that ragged little wretch that 
was all mud and patches? I found out afterward, when I met 
him giving his sister a ride in a dismantled tomato-crate, likely 
enough “hooked” at the grocer’s. It was for his mother. In 
the dark hovel he called home, to the level of which all it shel- 
tered had long since sunk through the brutal indifference of a 
drunken father, my lady’s pinks blossomed, and, long after they 
were withered and yellow, still stood in their cracked jar. 


CHARLES LAMB LOVED THE CITY, TOO 


The kind of the soil determines the quality of the crop. The 
tenement is his soil, and it pervades and shapes his young life. 
It is the tenement that gives up the child to the street in tender 
years to find there the home it denied him. Its exorbitant rents 
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rob him of the schooling that is his one chance to elude its grasp, 
by compelling his enrollment in the army of wage-earners before 
he has learned to read. Its alliance with the saloon guides his 
baby feet along the well-beaten track of the “ growler ” that com- 
pletes his ruin. Its power to pervert and corrupt has always to 
be congidered, its point of view always to be taken to get the 
perspective in dealing with the poor, or the cart will seem to be 
forever getting before the horse in a way not to be understood. 
We had a girl once at our house in the country who left us sud- 
denly after a brief stay, and went back to her old tenement life, 
because “all the green hurt her eyes so.” She meant just what 
she said, though she did not know herself what ailed her. It 
was the slum that had its fatal grip upon her. She longed for 
its noise, its bustle, and its crowds, and laid it aJl to the green 


‘grass and the trees that were new to her as steady company. 


FIFTH AVENUE CHILDREN ARE NOT THE ONLY ONES 
THAT NEED AMUSEMENT 

I watched a crowd of them having a donkey party in the 
street one night, when those parties were all the rage. The don- 
key hung in the window of a notion store, and a knot of tene- 
ment-house children, with tails improvised from a newspaper, and 
dragged in the gutter to make them stick, were staggering blindly 
across the sidewalk trying to fix them in place on the pane. They 
got a heap of fun out of the game, quite as much, it seemed to 
me, as any crowd of children could have got in a fine parlor, 
until the storekeeper came out with his club. Every cellar door 
becomes a toboggan:slide where the children are around, unless it 
is hammered full of envious nails; every block a ball-ground 
when the policeman’s back is turned, and every roof a kite- 
field—for that innocent amusement is also forbidden by city 
ordinance “ below Fourteenth Street.” 


TRUE DAUGHTERS ARE DAUGHTERS EVERYWHERE 

Not rarely does this child of common clay rise to a height of 
heroism that discovers depths of feeling and character full of 
unsuspected promise. It was in March a year ago that a mid- 
night fire, started by a fiend in human shape, destroyed a tene- 
ment in Hester Street, killing a number of the tenants. On the 
fourth floor the firemen found one of these penned in with his 
little girl and helped them to the window. As they were hand- 
ing out the child, she broke away from them suddenly and 
stepped back into the smoke to what seemed certain death. 
The firemen, climbing after, groped around shouting for her to 
come back. Half-way across the room they came upon her, 
gasping and nearly smothered, dragging a doll’s trunk over the 
floor. 

“T could not leave it,” she said, thrusting it at the men as 
they seized her ; “my mother—” 

They flung the box angrily through the window. It fell 
crashing on the sidewalk, and, breaking open, revealed no doll 
or finery, but the deed for her dead mother’s grave. Little 
Bessie had not forgotten her, despite her thirteen years. 


The Columbus Statue 


By the Rev. J. M. Whiton 


It is worth remarking that the Columbus statue, lately 
set up at the junction of Eighth Avenue and Fifty-ninth 
Street, belongs to a class of which it and similar statues 
in other cities are the only representatives on American soil, 

We have many statues of eminent Americans, and some 
of eminent foreigners. But have we any of that small 
class of men who, without a nation, or a party, or influen- 
tial friends to encourage or support, have faced the world 
alone, and out of obscurity and scorn have come to the 
front through patient devotion to a principle or an ideal? 
Such men one sees in the statues of William Tyndale on 
the Thames Embankment, and John Bunyan on Bedford 
Green, and the fresco of the Mayflower Pilgrims in the 
Parliament House. Tne moral lesson which they give is 
given in this country by the statue of Columbus, and by no 
other. 

The thoughtful visitor sees behind it the lonely enthusi- 
ast, after twenty years of patient effort and humble waiting, 
seeking refreshment at the convent gate, where so unex- 
pectedly the dour opened to success, One sees, again, 
the successful discoverer returned to Spain a prisoner in 
unmerited chains. Then one sees the late but ripe glory 
of patience in well-doing—the figure glorified by art, the 
name revered throughout the world, the new world which 
is because he was. 


a116 


The Spectator 


Half a mile east of the Spectator’s Yankee home town 
stretches the mill-pond, from time out of mind a focal point of 
the sportive energy of the village youth. In summer, when the 
breezes ripple it, the darting pickerel and occasional trout allure 
the young anglers; in winter the place becomes vicariously the 
happy skating-ground of the callow villagers. Just above the 
mill:dam, whence come the spray and noise of dashing waters, 
crosses the bridge of the “ Depot Road,” shading a spot of 
fabled depth with many vague traditions of great trout, always 
taken by the small boy and alder-pole. Thence the pond bends 
upward in graceful curve under a high bank edging a burying- 
ground, where sleep the founders of the township, within easy 
earshot of the blithe skaters. Further up stream the pond 
widens into two shallow coves where o’ winters the muskrats 
build their mounded homes, then narrows to a channel forest- 
girt, deep, sinuous. Pushing upward still, the mud of the bottom 
gives place to great spears of sand, they in turn to clean gravel ; 
- the current quickens, the stream converges, until at last, half a 
mile from the dam, and just above a sharp turn, we reach a 
‘waterfall and eddy where the back water ends. 


Go now to the ancient pond after the quick, sharp freezing of 
early December, when what the boys call the “black ice” so 
loved of the skater has sheeted it. It is black only as deep 
water appears black. The skaters seem, as by some magic 
inversion of nature's law, gliding over fluid. Its icy shadows 
are those of water, only more dull and hazy. Through it the 
eye looks down to the weedy bottoms as from a boat’s edge on 
a still summer day. The skate-marks cut its hard surface 
but slightly, leaving a clean white stroke like that of chalk 
upon a blackboard. Take a bit of this genuine black ice newly 
formed near the channel and contrast it with a splinter broken 
from the edges of the cove where ice began to form a week ago. 
The cove ice is wrinkled, pock-marked, filled with rounded or 
oblong air-bubbles which make it almost opaque, while the new 
channel ice is solidified water, transparent save for delicate 
spicule of air which at intervals parallel one another through 
the gleaming mass. Yet a few days more, unless Jack Frost's 
hand is heavy and the weather without storm, these filaments of 
air will have changed also to bubbles and the veritable black ice 
passed away, save as perchance a winter freshet may sweep the 
channel clear for a new freezing. 


Out near the edge of one of the coves and at the full of the 
pond, perhaps a foot below the water’s surface, there is a “ spring- 
hole” detected at low water as a rivulet gullying the bottom, 
in winter signaling itself by a serrated opening in the ice last- 
ing up to the time when the sharpest cold of the season sets in. 
The Spectator notices a jolly group of young skaters near the 
old air-hole, two or three of whom circle in succession by the 
spot and swiftly draw away. Boyhood’s old tale is but repeat- 
ing itself in a newer generation. The lads have found what in 
their inscrutable vernacular they dub a “ bendoe,” or spot where 
the thin black ice over shallow water can be weakened by 
repeated ventures up to the breaking point. The problem is 
how near a boy can come to a wetting and yet not quite get it; 
and in the solution of this enigma the youngsters are diligently 
employed. Each one of them knows that in this keen, cold air 
even a superficial wetting means the end of his day’s fun, yet 
the danger, and nothing else, seems to bait him on in a rivalry 
which has no prize save loss. One marvels, as the odd sport 
goes on, at the flexible strength which the tough black ice reveals 
under the test, curving and waving until it seems ready to comb 
into an icy breaker. But the climax comes finally. A ventur- 
ous skater, of heavier weight than his fellows, skirts too near the 
edge. There is a sharp crack, a vision of gurgling waters, and 
the youngster falls, haply sliding by his own momentum to 
thicker ice and safety. There is a laugh all around—a sort of 
boyish recognition that the danger-line has been successfully 
proved—and the group scatters. Many “ bendoes” did their 
fathers skate at that very spot in the old pond, and how many 
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bendoes of life—for a doubtful prize—have they skated since ! 
Over the abyss of time those old skaters pass before the Spec- 
tator’s memory in a shadowy throng. One, the prize oration man 
of his class at college, and, what was more, its character-leader, 
just ripening to success when death took him; another, who on 
*Change has harvested and lost his millions; another, a /umen 
ecclesia, mighty in exegesis; and yet another, most venturous 
of us all on the pond, whose marble on its shore gleams white 
over the grave where a Confederate bullet laid him after the 
bloody angle at Cold Harbor. 

Below the ice, save where the channel deepens into watery 
gloom, is a winter conservatory of plant life. Even the great 
lily-pads, at this first touch of hard frost, keep their verdure, and, 
below them, vegetation is both lush and green. At one place 
is a series of bunched leaves much like the wild violet plant; 
elsewhere the sword or spike shapes dominate; and under all is 
a thick carpet of greenery blending long water-grasses with 
what seems to the eye matted moss. Under this the pickerel, 
when chased by the skater, plunges, leaving only a little cloud 
behind. Study closely the bottom and you shall see stranger 
sights. There are things which seem like living twigs moving 
across the carpet, little clusters of vegetation gifted with life, 
and, in the more open spaces, bunches of animated pebbles. 
They are the winter homes of that odd race of caddis-larve 
whose curious and varied architecture every naturalist knows. 
One builds him a house simply by extracting the solid wood of a 
twig from its bark. Another takes the bark itself, in sections sold- 
ered together by plumbing so firm that the house parts at any place 
but its joints. There seem to be a whole tribe that build from 
little twigs cemented at all sorts of angles, while yet another of 
the tribe caddis does the same with pebbles and mortar. In- 
deed, there is one of this tribe who, apparently by secretion, 
puts up a dwelling of little transparent bricks through which in 
the strong sunlight the captured inmate can be seen. On grav- 
elly bottoms we shall discover larve which copy exactly a rough 
pebble, and the angler who dissects a trout caught early in the 
season will often find in its maw one of these indigestible mor- 
sels containing the larva stillalive. Yet another caddis, bearing 
a dwelling strangely similar to the hop, has a curious power of 
swimming upward, so that often it may be found clinging to the 
nether surface of the black ice. But through the whole race the 
law of adaptation to environment holds, the dwelling, whether 
of twig, pebble, or green nucleus, aping the débris of the bottom 
and hiding the caddis from its fishy foes. There is still another 
strange little creature, green in hue and sharp tailed, equipped 
with wings on which it seems to fly through the waters, while a 
whole legion of animalculz is disclosed betimes in a ray of sun- 
light let fall through a hole chipped through the black ice. - 


Seeking larger water game, the Spectator steals quietly to a 
corner far away from the noisy skaters, where a muskrat has put 
up his wintry mound. Sure enough,a few feet away from his 
habitat, the creature is found preying under the clear ice. 
First he probes gently the vegetable carpet upon the bottom, 
then with a sudden dive throws up a muddy cloud whence the 
animal emerges bearing a fresh-water clam, and deliberately 
swims to his home. There he tarries until his victim is crushed 
and eaten, when he returns to resume his chase. In the depths 
of the coldest winter, when the thick ice has closed firmly around 
the water-rat’s home, if, in the cause of research, we pull it 
apart, we shall find beneath it the open water through which the 
creature has entrance and exit—the warmth of his body doubt- 
less being his ofen sesame to charm with. Has not, indeed, the 
muskrat, shadowed though he is by the ill repute of his rodent 
brother of the household, a title to our respect? What wisdom 
peers from his bright eyes, what a clever house-builder he is, 
and in autumn, when rearing his frosty home, how picturesque a 
creature as he plays the deus ex machina to the bunch of vegeta- 
tion which moves so mystically against wind and current? 
Do not the rustics find an infallible sign of winter in the size of 
his hut ? and if science impugns him as a seer, yet must it admit 
that he has at least expounded the occult argument as to design 
in the fresh-water clam. 
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The Home 


One of Our Needs 


The so-called society columns of the daily papers are 
responsible to a great degree for the false standards that 
limit, where they do not destroy, the spirit of hospitality 
which crossed the waters with our forefathers. The elab- 
orate descriptions of “ pink teas ” and “ yellow luncheons” 
and “red dinners” that fill column after column during the 
whole year should be weariness to the flesh. For when 
“ society ” is not entertaining in the city homes, the country 
homes are offering new opportunities for the display of 
wealth and more or less cultivated taste, thereby furnish- 
ing the society editor with “copy.” These reports have 
really made the standards for thousands of women whose 
husbands are salaried men; and for thousands more they 
have been extinguishers of the spirit of hospitality, and 
have barred out of these homes the social interchange that 
is an absolute necessity to a healthful mental life. Life stag- 
nates when there is no ripple, no current, no collision with 
other minds than those of the family circle. 

Social life is healthful when it is a mental exchange, not 
an art restaurant; when it brings out and calls forth the 
hoards of a mind that is in companionship with all that 
makes it a treasure-house of beautiful thoughts, not merely 
an opportunity to display the china, glass, and linen that a 
boor can buy if he can pay for them. The difference be- 
tween the rich boor, the vulgar displayer of belongings, 
and the true hostess is that the last named gives her guest 
that which money cannot buy—the offerings of a heart-wel- 
come that does not mean invitations sent out to add to 
social capital or to pay a social debt. 

It is a pity that a recognized evil has so many active 
advocates among its decriers. There is scarcely a house 
where there is any love of social life in which the extrava- 
gance and display of the present day arenot deplored. Yet 
the remedy which lies in the hands of every hostess, that of 
entertaining so that she shall not oppress her guests by 
the consciousness that she has strained her purse, her 
strength, and her servants to the breaking point, is rarely 
applied. 

“Mercy! nothing would tempt me to be her guest again. 
I feel as if I had eaten the overcoats of the family,” was 
the comment of a guest to her husband on her return from 
a luncheon given by a woman whose husband, it was 
known, received a moderate salary. 

It is time that we fostered our social resources ; we need 
them. We need to use time and money so that we may 
have a margin of both with which to receive and to give 
ourselves to the friends whose presence means new im. 
pulses, new thoughts, new pleasures. 

No door opened for display, or for any other reason 
than to “welcome the coming and speed the parting 
guest,” should be found except at a shop. The com- 
mercial spirit in the home saps its spiritual life. The home 
cannot minister in its rightful office unless its altar-fires 
are kept alive by the divine spark in the life of its heads. 


% 


Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, offers peculiar advantages to 
the fortunate dwellers in that city. A series of lectures 
for the department of Domestic Economy is open to the 
public. Among the lecturers are Professor Atwater, on 
the constituents of foods, and food energy; and Professor 
Sedgwick on digestion and cookery. The subjects and 
lecturers for the rest of the course will be announced. 
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A Few Table Novelties 
By Edgar Wade Abbot 


We know of one who, it is recorded, “ brought forth 
butter on a lordly dish.” The pattern of the dish is lost, 
but we, in our day and generation, have many dishes to 
choose from, not only to “ bring forth butter on,” but many 
other good things. Each day sees new proof of man’s 
inventive power, and, if some be only a passing fad, yet 
many more are good and useful and pretty. Among the 
newer dishes for table use we find those that I men- 
tion below. To the lover of choice china (and what 
educatedwoman is not?) they may suggest the long-felt 
want. 

The “ nappies @ feu” are the most fascinating of small 
dishes. It is not that they in themselves awaken enthusi- 
asm, for they are but plain, 
flat dishes with what are 
called ears, or handles. It 
is the contents of these fire- 
proof dishes that are so 
pleasing to the palate and to 
theeye. The smaller sizes, 
about four inches in diam- 
eter, are used mostly for 
cooking eggs sur /e plat, as 
our French friends call fried 
eggs. If it be prejudice or 
fact I know not, but this 
I must say, eggs cooked on these “ nappies @ feu” are to 
me a far more delicious dish than fried eggs @ /a iron pan. 
The larger sizes are almost necessary to properly accom- 
plish an offering of macaroni au gratin. The even heat 
that is afforded by the china seems to brown the macaroni 
in a way no other ware can accomplish. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in a mere man to speak further of the dainties 
obtainable by a judicious use of these “ nappies.’”” Madame 
Marion Harland, Miss Corson, or some other gifted being 
of their standing must lead you on to other gastronomical 
bric-a bric of this kind. 

From eggs @ feu it is only natural to turn to boiled eggs. 

So good an authority as Emerson tells us “thereis a 
right way of doing everything, if it be only to boil an egg.”’ 
At present we have not to do with cooking, but serving, the 
egg. For this we are offered a special egg-dish to hold six 
eggs, each egg having “a local habitation and” a home. 
If the decoration be dainty and the egg fresh (or, better yet, 
reverse the order), surely it is an appetizing way to serve 
them ; and when served, dear Sir, Madam, or Miss, do not 
break the egg in a 
cup and mangle! it 
with a spoon, but 
open the shell neatly 
and eat it from the 
shell, and thus do 
honor to yourself and 
the egg. This way 
is made easy for us 
now, for the porce- 
lain-makers are pro- 
ducing such cute little 
cups to hold eggs, it 
becomes indeed a privilege to enjoy them, as we do oysters, 
from the shell. 

The memory of a happy childhood is not complete 
unless it has among its other pleasant recollections the 
delight of hot griddle-cakes and maple sugar. Do you 
remember, you who are now—well, let us say, no longer in 
your first youth—do you remember how they came up, piled 
high, the steam ascending as incense? Does not the 
aroma of buckwheat cakes even now bring back that 
pleasant time when we knew not what dyspepsia meant 
and the bottle of “‘Nux” was not our stay and comfort? 
If it does not, you have missed a child’s heritage of good. 
But now we should hail the hot cakes with even more 
pleasure, for now they are brought on in a covered dish 
And not 
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only buckwheats, but toast, gems, and other hot breads are 
saade palatable by this clever scheme. 

To the dweller in the country, cream is possible. To 
hose who pass the greater part of the year in the city, 
cream is either a tradition, a hope, or a memory. We 
must, then, seek a substitute, and fortunately we find one 
in condensed milk. Only a substitute, but yet we become 
used to it, and finally enjoy it. The accommodating milk- 
man brings it in glass tumblers to our door, and so far all 
is well, but when it is placed on the table we find, after 
dipping a spoon in it once or twice, it has not so nice an 
appearance as at first; being thick, it has clung to the side 
of the glass, and 
is not pretty to 
look at. Just here 
man (what an in- 
genious thing man 
is !)—despised 
man—stepsinand 
shows us a holder 
for the glass of 
milk. It just holds 
the tumbler, con- 
cealing the cling- 
ing milk. It has 
a cover to keep the milk clean, and finally it has a hole 
in the bottom to allow us easily to remove the empty tum- 
bler and replace it with a new one; and man (deceitful 
man) calls this a “ condensed cream jar!” Cream indeed ! 

The late Senator Fish was once showing the pictures of 
his children, painted in oil, to a friend. ‘ These,” said the 
Senator, “are sardines.” ‘ Sardines!” said the friend, 
“how so?” “Why,” replied Mr. Fish, “they are little 
fishes done in oil!” The little fishes done in oil that grace 
our tables are so very frail and delicate they deserve suit- 
able treatment. How shall we present them? Broiled, on 
toast, at about ro P.M. on a Cunard steamer, they are very 
appealing, but this is a difficult way to serve them, and 
there are those who under such circumstances don’t seem 
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to have any appetite! Another and easier way is to care- 
fully lift them with a broad fork from the oily bath, lay 
them tenderly on a sardine tray, and, with a few pieces of 
sliced lemon covering them in part, place them ev evidence ; 
and if you have secured those of patrician breeding, you 
will be satisfied, even if you are not rocking on the Atlantic. 

We remember chuckling with glee at the tale of the man 
who at a hotel table drew towards him the celery, which was 
in a tall glass, and began to enjoy it. A native of Ireland 
saw him and said, “The dirty blackguard, he’s ating the 
bokay !” Nowadays we do not offer our celery in the form 
of a bouquet, but lay it in cracked ice in its own especial 
dish, and thus avoid the appearance of undue economy, as 
we do not then seem to be using the celery at once as 
a flower and as 
food. Or _ take 
your crisp, cold 
celery and cut it 
up carefully with 
cold chicken. 
This is easy, is it 
not? but this is 
only prose. Now 
for the poetry. 
Make a mayonnaise dressing—ah ! if it were only as easy 
to make it as to write it, I’d have mayonnaise dressing 
(and indigestion) every day! Being made, put it in a cute 
little jar, then put it on the table with the chicken and 
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celery, then let each one help himself to the dressing ; and 
then ?—ah, that depends! If it is agood mayonnaise, it is 
poetry ; if not—well, then there is nothing to say. 

To retain the tastes of childhood argues well for one, 

for surely they are simple. Candy is one of childhood’s 
joys, and we yet enjoy it. 
If not a penny lemon 
stick, then bonbons, and 
when placed before us 
in a delicate manner, 
even a fair, frail creature 
weighing scarcely ninety 
pounds will consume one 
per cent. of her weight in Ure 
confections! To accom- 
plish this, present her the BROTH BOWL, LOUIS XV. 
candy in a bonbon shell. 
Tie a pair of silver tongs on with a blue ribbon (if she be 
a blonde), and then witness with amazement the result as I 
have said. This is not fiction. It is fact. It seems almost 
natural to now speak of the convalescents, for surely candy 
in excess is one way to illness, and convalescence is the 
road to health. When we are in that state of bliss (the 
convalescent should be happy), we need a little extra atten- 
tion and care. Beefsteak and such solid food is yet afar 
off. We need to be coaxed to eat; light, nourishing broth 
and the like are the foods we crave ; and when they come to 
us in a dainty dish, when we lift the cover and smell the 
appetizing odor, we feel renewed health coming our way, 
and we know also that some good friend has understood 
that not only what we eat, but how it is served, has much 
to do with our enjoyment of the good things of life. 


% 
‘The Little Dinner ” 


One of the most useful as well as one of the daintiest 
and prettiest of the women’s books—to make the classifica- 
tion complete—is that called “ The Little Dinner,” by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
whose name is well known to the readers of The Christian 
Union. This little book will be welcomed in every home 
where there must always be a balance between income and 
desire. The fault of the many books of this description 
has been that the menus presented were entirely beyond 
the reach of women of limited means and limited service. 
This book supplies a need long felt. The writer has 
had in mind the woman who owns fine table-linen, pretty 
china, a limited quantity of solid silver; who cannot have 
cut glass, and yet who wishes to entertain her friends by 
doing what she can, without ever attempting to do that 
which, try as she may, can be but an affectation. Mrs. 
Herrick says: “Satin table-cloths overlaid with thread 
lace, cameo glass, gold plate, and priceless porcelains are 
not for her [7. ¢., the housekeeper of limited means]. For 
her, instead, are fine white napery beautified by her own 
hands with drawn-work, hemstitching, or embroidery ; clear 
glass, plain silver, and pretty if inexpensive china. Her 
table and that of her millionaire friend will never be com- 
pared side by side, and she need not blush for the simpler 
appointments of her dining-room, if they are in good taste 
and in keeping with each other. Above all, there should 
be no cheap imitations of originals she cannot afford to 
possess. There are better mottoes for a housekeeper to 
adopt than ‘What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
swell,’”’ 

The majority of hosts will thank Mrs. Herrick for her 
little plea that, where possible, the carving shall not be 
done on the table. Many hostesses and guests will 
sympathize entirely with her when she says, “ He is a 
marvel of self-possession who can dismember a capon and 
maintain at the same time a conversation that is not also 
disjointed.” She suggests the placing in a conspicuous 
position in the dining-room the motto, “ No talking to the 
man at the veal.” Her suggestions for the serving of the 
little dinner will be appreciated by every woman who has 
in her the true spirit of hospitality, and who commands the 
service of but one servant. The menus and receipts of the 
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book are such as housekeepers familiar with Mrs. Herrick’s 
books would expect. 

At the present day hospitality is limited not only by 
money, but by space; and people have been forced into 
accepting some other method of meeting friends than 
through large receptions, where it is a choice between dis- 
comfort or entire severance from what each individual may 
term society. The little dinner, as Mrs, Herrick says, is a 
recent product. To be able to give it with sereneness of 
mind, without one shadow over the spirit of host or hostess, 
with hospitable thoughts uninterfered with by attempts 
which have proved failures, is the acme of social happiness 
for all about the board. “The Little Dinner” will prove 
a reliable crutch which will carry many a hostess comfort- 
ably over that which so often proves a thorny path. 


Reading Circles for Young People 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


My recent article on “Reading Circles for Winter 
Evenings” * brought me the following note all the way 
from San Francisco: 


I have read your article on Reading Circles, and would like to 
commence the same in my home. We have several children 
between twenty and twelve years, and there are several others— 
companions—who would join with us. What I would like is to 
have a few suggestions as to what to take up first withthem. Four 
of the number have just graduated from the high school, and 
the others are in advanced classes. Would it be best to com- 
mence a work, say “ David Copperfield,” and read until finished ? 
A few hints would be very acceptable so that I would not stum- 
ble upon a dry, uninteresting way. 


Until the receipt of this note, the question of extending 
the Reading Circle to meet the needs of the young people 
had never occurred to me; but there seems no reason why, 
with certain modifications, it should not be done, and all 
that appears necessary in the premises is to indicate these 
modifications. 

In the first place, the peripatetic character of the circle 
as it now exists for adults could hardly be maintained. A 
permanent place for the meeting—the home which had the 
roomiest, brightest parlor, and contributed the most mem- 
bers, being most advantageous—is required. It would never 
do to change the rendezvous for each meeting. The 
young people are too volatile, their attention is too difficult 
to secure, to permit of variety in this direction. 

Nor should there be a frequent change of leadership, 
for similar reasons, with the added one that, while the 
circle may be able to command more than one pleasant 
parlor, it is hardly likely to have at its service a number of 
competent leaders. Indeed, if one well adapted for the 
task can be secured, the direction had better be altogether 
left in his or her hands. 

Assuming, then, that a convenient and attractive place 
of meeting has been settled upon, and a competent leader 
enlisted, the next question is as to how often the circle 
should meet. The answer is—once a week, if anything 
like satisfactory work is to be done. An excellent evening 
in many ways would be that of Saturday. There are no 
lessons to interfere. It is the evening of the week most 
free from social distractions, and if the circle meets at 
half-past seven, and breaks up soon after nine, there need 
be no interference with those important rites whose ob- 
servance in the hours just preceding the Sabbath has 
perhaps been the origin of the saying that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. 

Now as to the manner of conducting the circle. Here 
there is full scope for the originality and intelligence of 
the leader, and any hints that may be given must be taken 
simply as representing one individual idea, Let me first 
answer the query of the note above quoted: To take up a 
big book like “ David Copperfield” does not seem advis- 
able, if the purpose be to go right through it. Were that 
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done, a single work might last out the winter, and there 
would be a lack of variety as well as a narrowness of 
view. 

A Reading Circle cannot pretend to be exhaustive in its 
work. It can only be suggestive and stimulating. There 
should be no attempt to cover the whole ground, but sim- 
ply to make clear a good road along which to travel. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of the attention being confined to the 
masterpieces of any particular authors, the endeavor should 
be to arouse interest in the author himself, and, by indi- 
cating the best work of that author, by means of carefully 
chosen passages or chapters, to stimulate the appetite for 
more, thus causing the youthful members to go to the 
books themselves, and acquire an acquaintance at first- 
hand with their varied riches. 

Let us suppose that Dickens be the author in hand. 
The programme of a meeting might be this. One of 
the members should present an outline of the life of the 
great English novelist; another have ready one or more 
portraits of him; a third read a chapter from “ David Cop- 
perfield,” and a fourth one from “ Oliver Twist.” In the in- 
tervals between the readings the leader should question and 
invite questioning, an important item being the discussion of 
each reading and the topics it suggests. In this way the 
listeners are stirred to more than usual attention, and they 
get the full value of the intellectual fare provided. Of 
course more than one evening may be spent upon a single 
author, although no effort should be made to compass all 
he or she may have published. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is a peculiarly suitable author for 
a Reading Circle of this kind. His “ Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales,” and indeed many of his “ Twice- 
Told Tales,” seem to have had just such an audience in 
view. 

But it would be a serious mistake to limit the range of 
the circle to fiction, however pure and elevating. The 
poetry of Tennyson and Longfellow, the glowing pages of 
Parkman and John Richard Green, must not be neglected. 
Nor should the essays of De Quincey or Hazlitt, of 
Lowell or Washington Irving, be considered out of the 
field. Even Emerson and Carlyle may at least be tasted, 
and impressions of their surpassing strength be imparted 
that may lead to appreciative study in after years. 

Lest any one who would fain be a leader of such a 
circle—the writer of the above note, for instance—may be 
discouraged by the breadth of view just suggested, let me 
hasten to say that there are two standard works the pos- 
session of which will materially lighten their labors. These 
are, for British authors, Knight’s “ Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors” (by the way, would not an edition to date 
of this be a profitable enterprise?), and for American 
authors the altogether admirable Stedman—Hutchinson 
“ Library of American Literature.” 

Endowed with a decent amount of literary taste and a 
lively sympathy with young people, and furnished with 
these two sets of books, no leader need fear to face the 
task of conducting a Reading Circle, and, if faithful to the 
opportunity, can hardly fail of being well repaid for any 
labor it may entail. 


Etiquette in the Kindergarten 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson once gave as the definition 
of a gentleman, a man who could meet a hod-carrier and a 
king with the manner and language that at the moment 
were suitable; he intimated that most men versed in social 
laws would find it much easier to converse with a king 
than a hod-carrier, which doubtless has a large measure of 
truth. That man or woman is best trained who has the 
insight to realize that there are places and occasions that 
have an etiquette peculiar to themselves. No place de- 
mands of a visitor a stricter interpretation of the ethics and 
conventionalities of the moment and the place than the 
kindergarten. 

Nowhere is continuity of thought and concentration more 
necessary than here. The visitor who forces the conscious- 
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only buckwheats, but toast, gems, and other hot breads are 
s~aade palatable by this clever scheme. 

To the dweller in the country, cream is possible. To 
hose who pass the greater part of the year in the city, 
cream is either a tradition, a hope, or a memory. We 
must, then, seek a substitute, and fortunately we find one 
in condensed milk. Only a substitute, but yet we become 
used to it, and finally enjoy it. The accommodating milk- 
man brings it in glass tumblers to our door, and so far all 
is well, but when it is placed on the table we find, after 
dipping a spoon in it once or twice, it has not so nice an 
appearance as at first; being thick, it has clung to the side 
of the glass, and 
is not pretty to 
look at. Just here 
man (what an in- 
genious thing man 
is !)—despised 
man—stepsin and 
shows us a holder 
for the glass of 
milk. It just holds 
the tumbler, con- 
cealing the cling- 
ing milk. It has 
a cover to keep the milk clean, and finally it has a hole 
in the bottom to allow us easily to remove the empty tum- 
bler and replace it with a new one; and man (deceitful 
man) calls this a “condensed cream jar!” Cream indeed ! 

The late Senator Fish was once showing the pictures of 
his children, painted in oil, to a friend. ‘ These,” said the 
Senator, “are sardines.” ‘‘ Sardines!” said the friend, 
“how so?” “Why,” replied Mr. Fish, “they are little 
fishes done in oil!” The little fishes done in oil that grace 
our tables are so very frail and delicate they deserve suit- 
able treatment. How shall we present them? Broiled, on 
toast, at about ro P.M. on a Cunard steamer, they are very 
appealing, but this is a difficult way to serve them, and 
there are those who under such circumstances don’t seem 
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to have any appetite! Another and easier way is to care- 
fully lift them with a broad fork from the oily bath, lay 
them tenderly on a sardine tray, and, with a few pieces of 
sliced lemon covering them in part, place them en evidence ; 
and if you have secured those of patrician breeding, you 
will be satisfied, even if you are not rocking on the Atlantic. 

We remember chuckling with glee at the tale of the man 
who at ‘a hotel table drew towards him the celery, which was 
in a tall glass, and began to enjoy it. A native of Ireland 
saw him and said, “The dirty blackguard, he’s ating the 
bokay !” Nowadays we do not offer our celery in the form 
of a bouquet, but lay it in cracked ice in its own especial 
dish, and thus avoid the appearance of undue economy, as 
we do not then seem to be using the celery at once as 
a flower and as 
food. Or _ take 
your crisp, cold 
celery and cut it 
up carefully with 
cold chicken. 
This is easy, is it 
not? but this is 
only prose. Now 
for the poetry. 
Make a mayonnaise dressing—ah ! if it were only as easy 
to make it as to write it, I’d have mayonnaise dressing 
(and indigestion) every day! Being made, put it in a cute 
little jar, then put it on the table with the chicken and 
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celery, then let each one help himself to the dressing ; and 
then ?—ah, that depends! If it is agood mayonnaise, it is 
poetry ; if not—well, then there is nothing to say. 

To retain the tastes of childhood: argues well for one, 

for surely they are simple. Candy is one of childhood’s 
joys, and we yet enjoy it. 
If not a penny lemon ry 
stick, then bonbons, and ga 
when placed before us 
in a delicate manner, ay 
even a fair, frail creature 
weighing scarcely ninety 
pounds will consume one 
per cent. of her weight in 
confections! To accom- 
plish this, present her the 
candy in a bonbon shell. 
Tie a pair of silver tongs on with a blue ribbon (if she be 
a blonde), and then witness with amazement the result as I 
have said. This is not fiction. It is fact. It seems almost 
natural to now speak of the convalescents, for surely candy 
in excess is one way to illness, and convalescence is the 
road to health. When we are in that state of bliss (the 
convalescent should be happy), we need a little extra atten- 
tion and care. Beefsteak and such solid food is yet afar 
off. We need to be coaxed to eat; light, nourishing broth 
and the like are the foods we crave ; and when they come to 
us in a dainty dish, when we lift the cover and smell the 
appetizing odor, we feel renewed health coming our way, 
and we know also that some good friend has understood 
that not only what we eat, but how it is served, has much 
to do with our enjoyment of the good things of life. 


% 
‘The Little Dinner ”’ 


One of the most useful as well as one of the daintiest 
and prettiest of the women’s books—to make the classifica- 
tion complete—is that called “ The Little Dinner,” by Chris- 
tine Terhune Herrick (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York), 
whose name is well known to the readers of The Christian 
Union, This little book will be welcomed in every home 
where there must always be a balance between income and 
desire. The fault of the many books of this description 
has been that the menus presented were entirely beyond 
the reach of women of limited means and limited service. 
This book supplies a need long felt. The writer has 
had in mind the woman who owns fine table-linen, pretty 
china, a limited quantity of solid silver; who cannot have 
cut glass, and yet who wishes to entertain her friends by 
doing what she can, without ever attempting to do that 
which, try as she may, can be but an affectation. Mrs. 
Herrick says: “Satin table-cloths overlaid with thread 
lace, cameo glass, gold plate, and priceless porcelains are 
not for her [7. ¢., the housekeeper of limited means]. For 
her, instead, are fine white napery beautified by her own 
hands with drawn-work, hemstitching, or embroidery ; clear 
glass, plain silver, and pretty if inexpensive china. Her 
table and that of her millionaire friend will never be com- 
pared side by side, and she need not blush for the simpler 
appointments of her dining-room, if they are in good taste 
and in keeping with each other. Above all, there should 
be no cheap imitations of originals she cannot afford to 
possess. There are better mottoes for a housekeeper to 
adopt than ‘ What is worth doing at all is worth doing 
swell,’”’ 

The majority of hosts will thank Mrs. Herrick for her 
little plea that, where possible, the carving shall not be 
done on the table. Many hostesses and guests _ will 
sympathize entirely with her when she says, “ He is a 
marvel of self-possession who can dismember a capon and 
maintain at the same time a conversation that is not also 
disjointed.” She suggests the placing in a conspicuous 
position in the dining-room the motto, “ No talking to the 
man at the veal.” Her suggestions for the serving of the 
little dinner will be appreciated by every woman who has 
in her the true spirit of hospitality, and who commands the 
service of but one servant. The menus and receipts of the 
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book are such as housekeepers familiar with Mrs, Herrick’s 
books would expect. 

At the present day hospitality is limited not only by 
money, but by space; and people have been forced into 
accepting some other method of meeting friends than 
through large receptions, where it is a choice between dis- 
comfort or entire severance from what each individual may 
term society. The little dinner, as Mrs. Herrick says, is a 
recent product. To be able to give it with sereneness of 
mind, without one shadow over the spirit of host or hostess, 
with hospitable thoughts uninterfered with by attempts 
which have proved failures, is the acme of social happiness 
for all about the board. “The Little Dinner” will prove 
a reliable crutch which will carry many a hostess comfort- 
ably over that which so often proves a thorny path. 


* 


Reading Circles for Young People 
By J. Macdonald Oxley 


My recent article on “Reading Circles for Winter 
Evenings”? brought me the following note all the way 
from San Francisco: 


I have read your article on Reading Circles, and would like to 
commence the same in my home. We have several children 
between twenty and twelve years, and there are several others— 
companions—who would join with us. What I would like is to 
have a few suggestions as to what to take up first withthem. Four 
of the number have just graduated from the high school, and 
the others are in advanced classes. Would it be best to com- 
mence a work, say “ David Copperfield,” and read until finished ? 
A few hints would be very acceptable so that I would not stum- 
ble upon a dry, uninteresting way. 


Until the receipt of this note, the question of extending 
the Reading Circle to meet the needs of the young people 
had never occurred to me; but there seems no reason why, 
with certain modifications, it should not be done, and aill 
that appears necessary in the premises is to indicate these 
modifications. 

In the first place, the peripatetic character of the circle 
as it now exists for adults could hardly be maintained. A 
permanent place for the meeting—the home which had the 
roomiest, brightest parlor, and contributed the most mem- 
bers, being most advantageous—is required. It would never 
do to change the rendezvous for each meeting. The 
young people are too volatile, their attention is too difficult 
to secure, to permit of variety in this direction. 

Nor should there be a frequent change of leadership, 
for similar reasons, with the added one that, while the 
circle may be able to command more than one pleasant 
parlor, it is hardly likely to have at its service a number of 
competent leaders. Indeed, if one well adapted for the 
task can be secured, the direction had better be altogether 
left in his or her hands. 

Assuming, then, that a convenient and attractive place 
of meeting has been settled upon, and a competent leader 
enlisted, the next question is as to how often the circle 
should meet. The answer is—once a week, if anything 
like satisfactory work is to be done. An excellent evening 
in many ways would be that of Saturday. There are no 
lessons to interfere. It is the evening of the week most 
free from social distractions, and if the circle meets at 
half-past seven, and breaks up soon after nine, there need 
be no interference with those important rites whose ob- 
servance in the hours just preceding the Sabbath has 
perhaps been the origin of the saying that cleanliness is 
next to godliness. 

Now as to the manner of conducting the circle. Here 
there is full scope for the originality and intelligence of 
the leader, and any hints that may be given must be taken 
simply as representing one individual idea. Let me first 
answer the query of the note above quoted: To take up a 
big book like “ David Copperfield ” does not seem advis- 
able, if the purpose be to go right through it. Were that 
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done, a single work might last out the winter, and there 
would be a lack of variety as well as a narrowness of 
view. 

A Reading Circle cannot pretend to be exhaustive in its 
work. It can only be suggestive and stimulating. There 
should be no attempt to cover the whole ground, but. sim- 
ply to make clear a good road along which to travel. Ac- 
cordingly, instead of the attention being confined to the 
masterpieces of any particular authors, the endeavor should 
be to arouse interest in the author himself, and, by indi- 
cating the best work of that author, by means of carefully 
chosen passages or chapters, to stimulate the appetite for 
more, thus causing the youthful members to go to the 
books themselves, and acquire an acquaintance at first- 
hand with their varied riches. 

Let us suppose that Dickens be the author in hand. 
The programme of a meeting might be this. One of 
the members should present an outline of the life of the 
great English novelist; another have ready one or more 
portraits of him; a third read a chapter from “‘ David Cop- 
perfield,” and a fourth one from “ Oliver Twist.” In the in- 
tervals between the readings the leader should question and 
invite questioning, an important item being the discussion of 
each reading and the topics it suggests. In this way the 
listeners are stirred to more than usual attention, and they 
get the full value of the intellectual fare provided. Of 
course more than one evening may be spent upon a single 
author, although no effort should be made to compass all 
he or she may have published. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne is a peculiarly suitable author for 
a Reading Circle of this kind. His “ Wonder Book” and 
“Tanglewood Tales,” and indeed many of his “Twice- 
Told Tales,” seem to have had just such an audience in 
view. 

But it would be a serious mistake to limit the range of 
the circle to fiction, however pure and elevating. The 
poetry of Tennyson and Longfellow, the glowing pages of 
Parkman and John Richard Green, must not be neglected. 
Nor should the essays of De Quincey or Hazlitt, of 
Lowell or Washington Irving, be considered out of the 
field. Even Emerson and Carlyle may at least be tasted, 
and impressions of their surpassing strength be imparted 
that may lead to appreciative study in after years. 

Lest any one who would fain be a leader of such a 
circle—the writer of the above note, for instance—may be 
discouraged by the breadth of view just suggested, let me 
hasten to say that there are two standard works the pos- 
session of which will materially lighten their labors. These 
are, for British authors, Knight’s “ Half-Hours with the 
Best Authors” (by the way, would not an edition to date 
of this be a profitable enterprise?), and for American 
authors the altogether admirable Stedman—Hutchinson 
“ Library of American Literature.” 

Endowed with a decent amount of literary taste and a 
lively sympathy with young people, and furnished with 
these two sets of books, no leader need fear to face the 
task of conducting a Reading Circle, and, if faithful to the 
opportunity, can hardly fail of being well repaid for any 
labor it may entail. 


Etiquette in the Kindergarten 


Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson once gave as the definition 
of a gentleman, a man who could meet a hod-carrier and a 
king with the manner and language that at the moment 
were suitable; he intimated that most men versed in social 
laws would find it much easier to converse with a king 
than a hod-carrier, which doubtless has a large measure of 
truth. That man or woman is best trained who has the 
insight to realize that there are places and occasions that 
have an etiquette peculiar to themselves. No place de- 
mands of a visitor a stricter interpretation of the ethics and 
conventionalities of the moment and the place than the 
kindergarten. 

Nowhere is continuity of thought and concentration more 
necessary than here. The visitor who forces the conscious- 
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ness of his presence on pupil or teacher, who commands 
the attention of either, has violated the etiquette of the 
kindergarten. To comment on the children, their work or 
play, to speak to either kindergartner or child when engaged 
in work or play, is to destroy for the time the work of the 
kindergartner. 

Not long since, a woman engaged to write up kindergar- 
tens visited one in charge of a kindergartner whose soul 
went into her work. This visitor stood over the tables, 
asked the children questions, and, as few of them could 
speak English, got no answers until she happened on 
one who could understand her questions. 

“What do you like best in this kindergarten ?” 

“* My new pants,” was the prompt reply. 

This visitor so pervaded the room that morning that the 
work was zi/. 

The etiquette of the kindergarten is very simple. 

Do not make your presence any more intrusive than you 
can help. 

Sit quietly down, relying that the kindergartner will 
become the hostess at the earliest moment. 

Do not speak to the children. 

Join in the circle if asked; if you feel you cannot, leave 
the room. The only “ outsider” in a kindergarten is the 
one who has by some act interfered with the harmony of 
the little community, or, in the language of that outer world 
where law instead of love is the controlling power, is the 
naughty one. 

At a conference of kindergartners held not long since, any 
intelligent hearer’s sympathies would have been roused to 
learn the number of times that these kindergartners had 
been forced to see the result of one hour’s expenditure of 
the whole force of their being negatived by the presence 
of the visitor who insisted on giving and receiving atten- 
tion. 

Nowhere does the untrained adult count for so little as 
in the kindergarten ; and it is a test of one’s spiritual 
nature to know one’s place. 


Honor in School Life 


II1.—Honor Toward Parents 
By Helen H. Backus 


In a recent number of a college journal appeared a math- 
ematical statement which doubtless seemed novel to most 
of its younger readers. Stating the average yearly cost of 
college education to each student, the money value of 
every college exercise and recitation was easily reckoned. 
At $600 per college year of forty weeks, it was computed 
that every “cut” meant 65 cents thrown away—$2.50 per 
day under ordinary circumstances. Safe to say that few 


collegians consider their obligations with that sense of 


their own rights, “for value received.” Yet, if we add to 
money waste that which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents—the injury to habits of system, thoroughness, and 
business regularity—the extravagance of negligence must 
be trebled and quadrupled. Now, college education is 
not, for the pupil, the most expensive kind ; for the endow- 
ment of every college and university represents a vast sum, 
provided by public-spirited people, whose interest is annu- 
ally given away to students. The fees paid represent 
merely the cost of repairing buildings, supplying materials, 
enlarging and improving according to the necessities of the 
time. Here, then, is a great obligation incurred by every 
college youth to some philanthropic founder and to the 
parent who pays his bills. Even our free schools involve 
the same sort of indebtedness. They are supported by the 
community jat enormous expense, and the taxes which 
make them possible come out of the pockets of friends and 
neighbors—our fathers and mothers and relatives. Pri- 
vate schools are even more costly affairs, to proprietors 
and patrons, since they are seldom endowed. This is only 
the money side of educational opportunities. Even that 
is worth considering in an age and country like our own, 
where money is made so important, and every one sees so 
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many good uses for every dollar. At least it should bring 
to every intelligent pupil the same feeling of obligation 
which all delight to recognize when receiving gifts or social 
courtesies. Now, when one considers, furthermore, how 
large a proportion of all this school money is cheerfully 
paid out by fathers and mothers who feel that their chil- 
dren must be well educated, at whatever sacrifice to them- 
selves, is not an idle or careless student, one who lets his 
companions study for him, or who evades his work through 
pure love of ease, one of the most dishonorable members 
of the community? Your mother’s cook gives surrepti- 
tious meals to her friends in the kitchen, and slips a little 
tea or coffee in her sister’s pocket now and then. Her 
pilfering is found out, and she is dismissed without a char- 
acter—a thief! But you take a novel to school and read 
it behind your desk-lid when you should be studying geom- 
etry. You go to a party some evening, and the next day 
—which happens to be a review day at school—stay in 
bed to nurse your morning headache ; and a series of such 
inopportune absences costs you your yearly promotion, and 
brings besides a general feeling of demoralization. Are 
you any more honest than was the poor, ignorant servant? 
Some fault of yours has brought you under the discipline cf 
your school—just and kindly discipline, as you know in 
your heart of hearts. But your home account of the epi- 
sode is so colored by peevish resentment that your parents 
resent with you, expostulate, criticise harshly, and finally 
withdraw you from the school where sound influences were 
just beginning to brace up the weak points of your charac- 
ter. Have you not robbed your parents of wise and kindly 
helpers never to be replaced? Yet you would scorn to let 
your prejudice deprive them of an efficient coachman or 
housemaid. 

When one thinks of the intense, exhausting way in 
which the great majority of American parents—whether 
poor or rich—spend their days, and of the full faith they 
cherish that education will prepare their children to 
vanquish all life’s difficulties; when one remembers, 
moreover, the thousands of boys and girls who hunger for 
more education than they can possibly secure, it seems 
just as dishonorable to waste time or thought, mental or 
moral power, as to fling the good food from the family 
table into the ash-heap. 

Perhaps just here some young voice exclaims, “‘ And so 
I would throw away my breakfast, if it were forced upon 
me! if I had to eat more than I wished! What right have 
my parents to make me study when I hate books? I shall 
never enter a profession, for I want to be practical.” The 
answer to this complaint might be made a very long one. 
Part of it would come from the life-story of such plain, 
practical people as Ezra Cornell and Matthew Vassar and 
Charles Pratt. They got but the smallest fraction of their 
education from books, and practical life convinced them 
of the priceless value of education. They gave great for- 
tunes and much loving thought to bring education within 
the reach of classes of students who before their time had 
coveted it in vain. This is a good argument for the con- 
scientious use of every intellectual opportunity which birth, 
fortune, or position may open to one. Another is the 
strong probability that life will place us in unexpected 
positions, where we can sustain ourselves only through 
little-valued talents, inconspicuous powers. The best of 
all the answers arises out of that loyalty to father and 
mother which pervades every sound, sweet nature. There 
are parents— it is the sad truth—who are not self-sacrific- 
ing, have not fulfilled their parental duties. In such cases 
what so well as education can teach the broad generosity 
of thought by which the child learns to honor the father or 
mother who is not honorable? But think of parents as 
most of us see them—lavishing their powers for the sake 
of their children, The young father who began his busi- 
ness life at fourteen hastens home from the whirl of the 
city to help his little sons in their preparation for college, 
and spends his evenings over arithmetics and spelling- 
books. The widowed mother patiently meets the distract- 
ing strain of a clerkship in a great shop to send her 
daughters through the best of private schools, where friend- 
ships and training may give them the fairest possible entry 
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into life. Thousands of parents in forlorn little towns 
spare, year after year, the children who are the light of 
their homes, that those children may enjoy the advantages 
of large cities, of great universities, Can sons and 
daughters be too diligent, too earnest in justifying such 
ambitions? If the reason of that high estimate set upon 
mental training still remains obscure to the young student, 
it is nevertheless safe for him to give his most honorable 
co-operation, in that spirit of trustfulness which life often 
demands from all of us for our seniors and superiors. 
Years bring insight into the value of training once 
despised, into the power of that golden opportunity which 
never returns to the scorner. 


One of the Trash Gang 


By Mary E. Saffold 


It was an important day on the plantation—a bright 
November day. The flecks of yellow and crimson on the 
trees showed that Jack Frost had already touched them 
lightly. It would soon be cold, and the negroes must have 
their shoes. A few weeks previous, orders had been issued 
to every working negro on the place to send in a measure 
for his or her shoes. This measure was a thin, light piece 
of white oak, cut just the length of the foot, and marked 
with the name of the owner, by the overseer. In most 
instances private marks of notches were added by the 
negro. The writing he could not read. The notches he 
could, and he wanted to avoid mistakes. Tied into a 
bundle, these measures were sent to the merchant in the 
city, with directions to send a pair of shoes by each meas- 
ure. With the planter’s other supplies for the year, the 
boxes of shoes had arrived the day before by steamboat, 
and been hauled by Uncle Peter, the plantation foreman, 
from the landing. 

As only the workers had shoes, the children, like the 
young colts, were left unshod. Nor was there need of it. 
When the day was warm, they frolicked and raced up and 
down the sunny streets of the quarters, after the manner of 
young colts, their only duty to do the behests of the old 
woman who had charge of the children’s house, where the 
mothers carried their children to be cared for while they 
were at work in the fields, after the style of the French 
with their créche. 

When the day was cold, with perhaps light frost or ice 
upon the ground—there was never snow—the children 
gathered in the house filled with cradles, each holding a 
little black baby, and, huddling by a fireplace which filled 
one end of the room, stuck their toes in the ashes and 
roasted potatoes and chestnuts among the embers in rapt 
enjoyment. When they grew old enough for work, they, 
with the men and women incapacitated from any cause for 
heavy labor, formed what was called the trash gang. They 
carried water to the workers, followed them when clearing 
the fields of dead corn and cotton stalks, raking up and 
setting fire to the heaps of trash, whence their name. 

But we return to the morning of our story. A half- 
dozen boxes, opened and with their tops set aside, were 
upon the piazza of the planter’s house. Every box was 
filled with shoes to the brim—stout yellow brogans, such as 
were in universal use on plantations. 

As Uncle Peter lifted the first pair of shoes, Dan, the 
master’s young son, took out the measure and read out, 
“ Uncle Big Henry.” 

No child was ever so impolite as to call the name of an 
elderly servant without the prefix of “uncle” or “ aunt.” 

A tall black man advanced, took the shoes, and, exam. 
ining his private mark carefully, walked away. 

“Aunt Yellow Sallie,” called Dan, and a stout yellow 
woman took the next pair, also giving the measure inside 
close scrutiny. 

While the calls and responses were being made, a little 
black boy, Jake, stood by the steps, watching every move- 
ment of Peter’s hand with anxious intentness. As each 
pair of shoes was lifted, the eager look on his face increased, 
particularly if the shoes were small, when a meaning look 
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would quickly pass between him and Dan. As the shoes 
were handed to their owners, the bright expression on 
Jake’s face would die out, to be renewed and lost again 
and again. As the boxes were emptied and pushed aside, 
Jake drew closer and closer to Uncle Peter in an agony of 
suspense. The last pair was taken from the last box. 
They were big ones! 

Jake cried out in anguish as Peter lifted himself and 
began putting the tops on the boxes. 

“Unker Peter! you tole me er munt ergo you wuz goin’ 
to put me in de trash gang dis winteh to tote wateh. I 
made er medger fer my shoes, an’ Mars’ Dan writ my name 
on hit, an’1 give hit ter you. Unker Peter, whar is my 
shoes ?” 

The question came a perfect wail. Dan’s father, who 
was sitting by, hearing the noise, asked what the trouble 
was. 

“ Little Jake ‘lows he give me a measure fer his shoes, 

but ef he did, I los’ it. I disremember now,” answered 
Peter, proceeding with his removal of the boxes. It was 
of little importance to any one whether Jake went to work 
or remained in the quarters another year. 
_ Amid the confusion going on in the yard, poor Jake was 
unnoticed. He went to the smoke-house steps, and, like 
Queen Catharine, sat down with his sorrow. Perhaps no 
one in deep distress can stand, and Jake’s grief was deep 
and genuine. 

He had never had a pair of shoes in his life. His promo- 
tion to the trash gang had brought him his first opportunity, 
and the opportunity was lost, for shoes were never ordered 
twice during a winter. Getting into the trash gang with 
Jake was like a Roman boy’s assuming the toga—or 
rather like being raised from the ranks to a non-com- 
missioned officership, the shoes being the insignia that 
showed his rank. He was remanded to the ranks. He 
must go back to the quarters for another year. He 
sobbed as if his heart would break, upbraiding Uncle 
Peter's carelessness bitterly. 

He was not entirely unobserved. Dan saw and shared 
his grief and disappointment. Leaning over his mother’s 
chair, he whispered a word in her ear, his own voice husky, 
for Jake was his chum, the companion and sharer of his 
boyish sports. 

“Why, certainly,” replied his mother, “if you do not 
need them.” 

Dan was off like a flash, returning immediately with a 
pair of heavy, red-topped boots in his hands. It had been 
his custom to wear these boots as a protection when hunt- 
ing or fishing, to the great admiration of Jake, who fol- 
lowed behind him. With them, he went and sat down by 
Jake’s side upon the steps. 

“ Jake,” he said, tenderly, “ here’s my boots. I give ’em 
to you because you didn’t get any shoes,” 

Jake looked up, wiped his eyes upon his sleeve, and took 
the boots in infinite surprise. 

“Fur me? Dem boots fur me?” 

“Yes,” replied Dan. “ See if they fit.” 

Dan was several years Jake’s senior, and the boots were 
a world too wide for Jake’s thin shanks and feet, but he 
announced that they fitted “same ez ef dey’d took de 
medger fur um.” 

His eyes glittered with joy as he said, “I did want um 
yaller, but dese red tops makes up fur hit.” 

Dan begged Jake off from the trash gang many a day 
during the year, and many a tramp they took together 
through the woods, the boots always being largely con- 
spicuous as Jake strode after his leader. 

One day, as they were following the course of the creek 
along a narrow foot-path, Dan in front as usual, a rattle 
snake coiled in the grass by the path suddenly uplifted its 
head with a threatening hiss and rattle. Startled, Dan 
looked around to see where the danger lay, too late to get 
away; but Jake with a mighty bound was on the snake, 
both booted feet planted among the coils. The snake’s 
head struck wildly at the legs of the boots. The leather 
was too thick for him to penetrate, and, in less time than 
it takes to tell it, Dan, with the stout stick he held in his 
hand, had broken the reptile’s neck. Even then the 


angry tongue shot in and out viciously. As they measured 
his length and cut off the rattles to carry home, Dan said, 
gravely, “ Jake, do you know you have saved my life ?” 

“T’se proud to do hit, Mars’ Dan,” replied Jake; “ but 
I’se feared ef I hadn’t ter had on dem boots, I wouldn’t 
ter jumped on him. See! he’s got ten rattles.” 

Jake pulled off and examined the precious boots to see 
if they were harmed. After he got home he gave them a 
careful greasing to do away with the snake’s venom. 

The adventure added a new charm to his red-topped 
boots. 

“T couldn’t begin to give um fur yaller shoes now,” he 
said to Dan, proudly. 


Some Definitions 


At the close of the last school year a teacher from a 
high school in a Western city called at The Christian 
Union office just before she sailed for Europe. In talking 
with one of the editors, she said she wished the editor 
would get some one to write some articles on “ Honor.” 
She found that the standards of honor among school boys 
and girls varied, and in some minds the standards were 
most peculiar. Mrs. Helen H. Backus has written for us 
two papers on “Honor in School Life ;” two more will 
follow. ‘The teacher who suggested the articles has sent 
some definitions, or examples, of “ Honor” given by the 
girls in her class, some of which we publish : 


When a person acknowledges that it was he who committed a 


fault when some one else was accused of it, I call that honor. 
B. H. R. 


When a boy at a difficult examination finds a question which 
he knows he cannot answer, and knows that he can obtain the 
answer by a slight trick which he knows cannot possibly be 
detected, and does not take this opportunity and misses the 


question, that is what I call honor. 
M. H. L. 


Meaning of word: when a conductor fails to collect a fare, 
but the person passed by seeks out the conductor and informs 


him of fact, that is honor. 
B. E. 


When a scholar does not know the answer to a question 
which has been asked him, and hears the answer whispered, 
rather than give this answer, says he does not know—that is 
what I call honor. A. M. E. 


When a person does not have a written lesson which was 
assigned to him, and he knows that he can copy it without the 
teacher knowing, but he does not do it, I call that honor. 


When a person resists the temptation to read an unsealed let- 
ter directed to another party, he is honorable. 
M. L. B. 


When any one does what he thinks is right in the absence of 
one of authority, that’s what I call honor. 
F.C. 


If a person receives an invitation which she intends to accept, 
but before it is answered another invitation is received which 
would be more pleasing to accept, nevertheless she still accepts 
the first, I call this honor. J. Be 


When a person treats another person, who is elderly or in some 
degree older than himself, with courtesy, no matter whether the 
person is disliked or not, I call that something more than respect, 
and name it honor. R. B. 


When a girl is reciting, and we have a desire to prompt her 
and do not, that is honor. S. W. 


When a promise is given, even though to one whom we do not 
especially care to please, and if some slight difficulty arises in 
the way of keeping it, and the person does keep it, that is honor. 

V. F. D. 


When two persons are contending for a prize which is to be 
given for the best essay, and one of the persons sees that some 
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harm is going to happen to the other one’s essay, if she keeps it 

from that harm, I call that honor, because she might have gotten 

the prize if she had not defended the other essay. v 
A. B. 


We shall be glad to publish definitions or examples of 
Truth, Honesty, Kindness, Courage, Faith, Temperance, 
that we think will help other boys and girls to a clearer 
understanding of those virtues. The definition or example 
must not exceed fifty words. 


My Friend Jack 
A Study in Heredity 
By Mary V. Worstell 


This is to be a true story—true in every particular—and 
it opens on a certain summer morning not many months 


ago. 

“ Caldwell! Lake George !” 

That is what the conductor called out as the train 
rounded the curve, and a moment later we were looking on 
that matchless sheet of water. “Tea” Island, with “ Dia- 
mond ” and “ Canoe” Islands in the distance—how beau- 
tiful they were with the sunlight breaking over them|! An 
hour before it seemed as if the sun never would shine 
again, so dense were the clouds that had sent forth rain for 
hours. 

But now every tree and shrub was fresh and glowing. 
Gladness was everywhere excepting in our faces. Instead 
of going in rowboats by the “short cut” to the cottage, 
the entire family had to go in a covered wagon that had 
been sent, in the early morning hours, to fetch us. 

To thoroughly enjoy country life, I contend, one needs 
a companion—one familiar with the locality—to initiate 
one into all rural secrets, to tell one 


- Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 
Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood; 
How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung. 


I was mentally lamenting my lack of a comrade and 
playfellow when I overheard the driver talking about the 
pranks of a certain “ Jack.” 

“Who is ‘ Jack’ ?” I finally asked. 

* You'll see him before you get to the house, I guess,” 
was the answer. 

The Professor, to whom the locality was well known, vol- 
unteered the information that “‘ he knew Jack’s family very 
well.”” Somehow he gave me the impression that he knew 
more of the family than he cared to tell, but he seemed too 
absorbed in looking at the lake to answer my question at 
length ;.so, after two rather curt answers, I fell to picturing 
to myself what Jack looked like. 

I fancied that he was a tow-headed urchin, with mis- 
chievous blue eyes and a defiant air—yes, I was sure 
about the defiant air. He must be very headstrong and 
unruly to play half the pranks he is credited with. None 
of them seemed to be vicious, just mischievous and fun- 
loving, I thought to myself, and [ was prepared to like him 
in spite of his escapades. For awhile I divided my atten- 
tion between glimpses of the lake and watching out for the 
tow-headed youngster. 

“ There’s Jack !” . 

I looked straight ahead, and there he stood, in the mid- 
dle of the road, his two feet placed in what Charles Lamb 
called “ the meditative attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes.” 
So that was Jack! My mental picture of him had to be 
obliterated to give place to the actual, for Jack was no 
“‘tow-head,” but a decided brunette. Active he might be 
at times, but he moved aside slowly and deliberately as 
the team approached, and barely enough to avoid being 
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ness of his presence on pupil or teacher, who commands 
the attention of either, has violated the etiquette of the 
kindergarten. ‘To comment on the children, their work or 
play, to speak to either kindergartner or child when engaged 
in work or play, is to destroy for the time the work of the 
kindergartner. 

Not long since, a woman engaged to write up kindergar- 
tens visited one in charge of a kindergartner whose soul 
- went into her work. This visitor stood over the tables, 
asked the children questions, and, as few of them could 
speak English, got no answers until she happened on 
one who could understand her questions. 

“What do you like best in this kindergarten ?” 

“* My newspants,” was the prompt reply. 

This visitor so pervaded the room that morning that the 
work was 77/, 

The etiquette of the kindergarten is very simple. 

Do not make your presence any more intrusive than you 
can help. 

Sit quietly down, relying that the kindergartner will 
become the hostess at the earliest moment. 

Do not speak to the children. 

Join in the circle if asked; if you feel you cannot, leave 
the room. The only “ outsider” in a kindergarten is the 
one who has by some act interfered with the harmony of 
the little community, or, in the language of that outer world 
where law instead of love is the controlling power, is the 
naughty one. 

At a conference of kindergartners held not long since, any 
intelligent hearer’s sympathies would have been roused to 
learn the number of times that these kindergartners had 
been forced to see the result of one hour’s expenditure of 
the whole force of their being negatived by the presence 
of the visitor who insisted on giving and receiving atten- 
tion. 

Nowhere does the untrained adult count for so little as 
in the kindergarten ; and it is a test of one’s spiritual 
nature to know one’s place. 


Honor in School Life 


II1.—Honor Toward Parents 
By Helen H. Backus 


In a recent number of a college journal appeared a math- 
ematical statement which doubtless seemed novel to most 
of its younger readers. Stating the average yearly cost of 
college education to each student, the money value of 
every college exercise and recitation was easily reckoned. 
At $600 per college year of forty weeks, it was computed 
that every “cut” meant 65 cents thrown away—$z2.50 per 
day under ordinary circumstances. Safe to say that few 
collegians consider their obligations with that sense of 
their own rights, “for value received.” Yet, if we add to 
money waste that which cannot be estimated in dollars and 
cents—the injury to habits of system, thoroughness, and 
business regularity—the extravagance of negligence must 
be trebled and quadrupled. Now, college education is 
not, for the pupil, the most expensive kind ; for the endow- 
ment of every college and university represents a vast sum, 
provided by public-spirited people, whose interest is annu- 
ally given away to students. The fees paid represent 
merely the cost of repairing buildings, supplying materials, 
enlarging and improving according to the necessities of the 
time. Here, then, is a great obligation incurred by every 
college youth to some philanthropic founder and to the 
parent who pays his bills. Even our free schools involve 
the same sort of indebtedness, They are supported by the 
community [at enormous expense, and the taxes which 
make them possible come out of the pockets of friends and 
neighbors—our fathers and mothers and relatives. Pri- 
vate schools are even more costly affairs, to proprietors 
and patrons, since they are seldom endowed. This is only 
the money side of educational opportunities. Even that 


is worth considering in an age and country like our own, 
where money is made so important, and every one sees so 
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many good uses for every dollar. At least it should bring 
to every intelligent pupil the same feeling of obligation 
which all delight to recognize when receiving gifts or social 
courtesies. Now, when one considers, furthermore, how 
large a proportion of all this school money is cheerfully 
paid out by fathers and mothers who feel that their chij- 
dren must be well educated, at whatever sacrifice to them. 
selves, is not an idle or careless student, one who lets his 
companions study for him, or who evades his work through 
pure love of ease, one of the most dishonorable members 
of the community? Your mother’s cook gives surrepti- 
tious meals to her friends in the kitchen, and slips a little 
tea or coffee in her sister’s pocket now and then. Her 
pilfering is found out, and she is dismissed without a char- 
acter—a thief! But you take a novel to school and read 
it behind your desk-lid when you should be studying geom- 
etry. You go to a party some evening, and the next day 
—which happens to be a review day at school—stay in 
bed to nurse your morning headache ; and a series of such 
inopportune absences costs you your yearly promotion, and 
brings besides a general feeling of demoralization. Are 
you any more honest than was the poor, ignorant servant ? 
Some fault of yours has brought you under the discipline of 
your school—just and kindly discipline, as you know in 
your heart of hearts.. But your home account of the epi- 
sode is so colored by peevish resentment that your parents 
resent with you, expostulate, criticise harshly, and finally 
withdraw you from the school where sound influences were 
just beginning to brace up the weak points of your charac- 
ter. Have you not robbed your parents of wise and kindly 
helpers never to be replaced? Yet you would scorn to let 
your prejudice deprive them of an efficient coachman or 
housemaid. 

When one thinks of the intense, exhausting way in 
which the great majority of American parents—whether 
poor or rich—spend their days, and of the full faith they 
cherish that education will prepare their children to 
vanquish all life’s difficulties; when one remembers, 
moreover, the thousands of boys and girls who hunger for 
more education than they can possibly secure, it seems 
just as dishonorable to waste time or thought, mental or 
moral power, as to fling the good food from the family 
table into the ash-heap. 

Perhaps just here some young voice exclaims, “ And so 
I would throw away my breakfast, if it were forced upon 
me! if I had to eat more than I wished! What right have 
my parents to make me study when I hate books? I shall 
never enter a profession, for I want to be practical.’”’ The 
answer to this complaint might be made a very long one. 
Part of it would come from the life-story of such plain, 
practical people as Ezra Cornell and Matthew Vassar and 
Charles Pratt. They got but the smallest fraction of their 
education from books, and practical life convinced them 
They gave great for- 
tunes and much loving thought to bring education within 
the reach of classes of students who before their time had 
coveted it in vain. This is a good argument for the con- 
scientious use of every intellectual opportunity which birth, 
fortune, or position may open to one. Another is the 
strong probability that life will place us in unexpected 
positions, where we can sustain ourselves only through 
little-valued talents, inconspicuous powers. The best of 
all the answers arises out of that loyalty to father and 
mother which pervades every sound, sweet nature. There 
are parents—it is the sad truth—who are not self-sacrific- 
ing, have not fulfilled their parental duties. In such cases 
what so well as education can teach the broad generosity 
of thought by which the child learns to honor the father or 
mother who is not honorable? But think of parents as 
most of us see them—lavishing their powers for the sake 
of their children. The young father who began his busi- 
ness life at fourteen hastens home from the whirl of the 
city to help his little sons in their preparation for college, 
and spends his evenings over arithmetics and spelling- 
books. The widowed mother patiently meets the distract: 
ing strain of a clerkship in a great shop to send her 
daughters through the best of private schools, where friend- 
ships and training may give them the fairest possible entry 
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into life. Thousands of parents in forlorn little towns 
spare, year after year, the children who are the light of 
their homes, that those children may enjoy the advantages 
of large cities, of great universities, Can sons and 
daughters be too diligent, too earnest in justifying such 
ambitions? If the reason of that high estimate set upon 
mental training still remains obscure to the young student, 
it is nevertheless safe for him to give his most honorable 
co-operation, in that spirit of trustfulness which life often 
demands from all of us for our seniors and superiors. 
Years bring insight into the value of training once 
despised, into the power of that golden opportunity which 
never returns to the scorner. 


One of the Trash Gang 


By Mary E. Saffold 


It was an important day on the plantation—a bright 
November day. The flecks of yellow and crimson on the 
trees showed that Jack Frost had already touched them 
lightly. It would soon be cold, and the negroes must have 
their shoes. A few weeks previous, orders had been issued 
to every working negro on the place to send in a measure 
for his or her shoes. ‘This measure was a thin, light piece 
of white oak, cut just the length of the foot, and marked 
with the name of the owner, by the overseer. In most 
instances private marks of notches were added by the 
negro. The writing he could not read. The notches he 
could, and he wanted to avoid mistakes. Tied into a 
bundle, these measures were sent to the merchant in the 
city, with directions to send a pair of shoes by each meas- 
ure. With the planter’s other supplies for the year, the 
boxes of shoes had arrived the day before by steamboat, 
and been hauled by Uncle Peter, the plantation foreman, 
from the landing. 

As only the workers had shoes, the children, like the 
young colts, were left unshod. Nor was there need of it. 
When the day was warm, they frolicked and raced up and 
down the sunny streets of the quarters, after the manner of 
young colts, their only duty to do the behests of the old 
woman who had charge of the children’s house, where the 
mothers carried their children to be cared for while they 
were at work in the fields, after the style of the French 
with their créche. 

When the day was cold, with perhaps light frost or ice 
upon the ground—there was never snow—the children 
gathered in the house filled with cradles, each holding a 
little black baby, and, huddling by a fireplace which filled 
one end of the room, stuck their toes in the ashes and 
roasted potatoes and chestnuts among the embers in rapt 
enjoyment. When they grew old enough for work, they, 
with the men and women incapacitated from any cause for 
heavy labor, formed what was called the trash gang. They 
carried water to the workers, followed them when clearing 
the fields of dead corn and cotton stalks, raking up and 
setting fire to the heaps of trash, whence their name. 

But we return to the morning of our story. A half- 
dozen boxes, opened and with their tops set aside, were 
upon the piazza of the planter’s house. Every box was 
filled with shoes to the brim—stout yellow brogans, such as 
were in universal use on plantations. 

As Uncle Peter lifted the first pair of shoes, Dan, the 
master’s young son, took out the measure and read out, 
“Uncle Big Henry.” 

No child was ever so impolite as to call the name of an 
elderly servant without the prefix of “uncle” or “ aunt.” 
_ A tall black man advanced, took the shoes, and, exam. 
ining his private mark carefully, walked away. 

“Aunt Yellow Sallie,” called Dan, and a stout yellow 
woman took the next pair, also giving the measure inside 
close scrutiny. 

While the calls and responses were being made, a little 
black boy, Jake, stood by the steps, watching every move- 
ment of Peter’s hand with anxious intentness. As each 


pair of shoes was lifted, the eager look on his face increased, 
particularly if the shoes were small, when a meaning look 
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would quickly pass between him and Dan. As the shoes 
were handed to their owners, the bright expression on 
Jake’s face would die out, to be renewed and lost again 
and again. As the boxes were emptied and pushed aside, 
Jake drew closer and closer to Uncle Peter in an agony of 
suspense. The last pair was taken from the last box. 
They were big ones! 

Jake cried out in anguish as Peter lifted himself and 
began putting the tops on the boxes. 

“Unker Peter! you tole me er munt ergo you wuz goin’ 
to put me in de trash gang dis winteh to tote wateh. I 
made er medger fer my shoes, an’ Mars’ Dan writ my name 
on hit, an’ 1 give hit ter you. Unker Peter, whar is my 
shoes ?” 

The question came a perfect wail. Dan’s father, who 
was sitting by, hearing the noise, asked what the trouble 
was. 

“ Little Jake ‘lows he give me a measure fer his shoes, 
but ef he did, I los’ it. I disremember now,” answered 
Peter, proceeding with his removal of the boxes. It was 
of little importance to any one whether Jake went to work 
or remained in the quarters another year. 

Amid the confusion going on in the yard, poor Jake was 
unnoticed. He went to the smoke-house steps, and, like 
Queen Catharine, sat down with his sorrow. Perhaps no 
one in deep distress can stand, and Jake’s grief was deep 
and genuine. 

He had never had a pair of shoes in his life. His promo- 
tion to the trash gang had brought him his first opportunity, 
and the opportunity was lost, for shoes were never ordered 
twice during a winter. Getting into the trash gang with 
Jake was like a Roman boy’s assuming the toga—or 
rather like being raised from the ranks to a non-com- 
missioned officership, the shoes being the insignia that 
showed his rank. He was remanded to the ranks. He 
must go back to the quarters for another year. He 
sobbed as if his heart would break, upbraiding Uncle 
Peter’s carelessness bitterly. 

He was not entirely unobserved. Dan saw and shared 
his grief and disappointment. Leaning over his mother’s 
chair, he whispered a word in her ear, his own voice husky, 
for Jake was his chum, the companion and sharer of his 
boyish sports. 

“Why, certainly,” replied his mother, “if jyou do not 
need them,” 

Dan was off like a flash, returning immediately with a 
pair of heavy, red-topped boots inhis hands. It had been 
his custom to wear these boots as a protection when hunt- 
ing or fishing, to the great admiration of Jake, who fol- 
lowed behind him. With them, he went and sat down by 
Jake’s side upon the steps. 

“ Jake,” he said, tenderly, “‘ here’s my boots. I give’em 
to you because you didn’t get any shoes.” 

Jake looked up, wiped his eyes upon his sleeve, and took 
the boots in infinite surprise. 

“Fur me? Dem boots fur me?” 

“Yes,” replied Dan. “ See if they fit.” 

Dan was several years Jake’s senior, and the boots were 
a world too wide for Jake’s thin shanks and feet, but he 
announced that they fitted “same ez ef dey’d took de 
medger fur um.” 

His eyes glittered with joy as he said, “I did want um 
yaller, but dese red tops makes up fur hit.” 

Dan begged Jake off from the trash gang many a day 
during the year, and many a tramp they took together 
through the woods, the boots always being largely con- 
spicuous as Jake strode after his leader. 

One day, as they were following the course of the creek 
along a narrow foot-path, Dan in front as usual, a rattle- 
snake coiled in the grass by the path suddenly uplifted its 
head with a threatening hiss and rattle. Startled, Dan 
looked around to see where the danger lay, too late to get 
away; but Jake with a mighty bound was on the snake, 
both booted feet planted among the coils. The snake’s 
head struck wildly at the legs of the boots. The leather 
was too thick for him to penetrate, and, in less time than 
it takes to tell it, Dan, with the stout stick he held in his 
hand, had broken the reptile’s neck. Even then the 


angry tongue shot in and out viciously. As they measured 
his length and cut off the rattles to carry home, Dan said, 
gravely, “‘ Jake, do you know you have saved my life ?” 

“T’se proud to do hit, Mars’ Dan,” replied Jake; “ but 
I’se feared ef I hadn’t ter had on dem boots, I wouldn’t 
ter jumped on him. See! he’s got ten rattles.” 

Jake pulled off and examined the precious boots to see 
if they were harmed. After he got home he gave them a 
careful greasing to do away with the snake’s venom. 

The adventure added a new charm to his red-topped 
boots. 

“T couldn’t begin to give um fur yaller shoes now,” he 
said to Dan, proudly. 


Some Definitions 


At the close of the last school year a teacher from a 
high school in a Western city called at The Christian 
Union office just before she sailed for Europe. In talking 
with one of the editors, she said she wished the editor 
would get some one to write some articles on “* Honor.” 
She found that the standards of honor among school boys 
and girls varied, and in some minds the standards were 
most peculiar. Mrs. Helen H. Backus has written for us 
two papers on “Honor in School Life ;” two more will 
follow. The teacher who suggested the articles has sent 
some definitions, or examples, of “‘ Honor” given by the 
girls in her class, some of which we publish : 


When a person acknowledges that it was he who committed a 


fault when some one else was accused of it, I call that honor. 
B. H. R. 


When a boy at a difficult examination finds a question which 
he knows he cannot answer, and knows that he can obtain the 
answer by a slight trick which he knows cannot possibly be 
detected, and does not take this opportunity and misses the 


question, that is what I call honor. 
M. H. L. 


Meaning of word: when a conductor fails to collect a fare, 
but the person passed by seeks out the conductor and informs 


him of fact, that is honor. 
B. E. K. 


When a scholar does not know the answer to a question 
which has been asked him, and hears the answer whispered, 
rather than give this answer, says he does not know—that is 
what I call honor. A. M. E. 


When a person does not have a written lesson which was 
assigned to him, and he knows that he can copy it without the 
teacher knowing, but he does not do it, I call that honor. 

B. 


When a person resists the temptation to read an unsealed let- 
ter directed to another party, he is honorable. 
M. L. B. 


When any one does what he thinks is right in the absence of 
one of authority, that’s what I call honor. 
F.C. L. 


If a person receives an invitation which she intends to accept, 
but before it is answered another invitation is received which 
would be more pleasing to accept, nevertheless she still accepts 
the first, I call this honor. } me ol 


When a person treats another person, who is elderly or in some 
degree older than himself, with courtesy, no matter whether the 
person is disliked or not, I call that something more than respect, 
and name it honor. R. B. 


When a girl is reciting, and we have a desire to prompt her 
and do not, that is honor. S. W 


When a promise is given, even though to one whom we do not 
especially care to please, and if some slight difficulty arises in 
the way of keeping it, and the person does keep it, that is honor. 

V. F. D. 


When two persons are contending for a prize which is to be 
given for the best essay, and one of the persons sees that some 
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harm is going to happen to the other one’s essay, if she keeps it 
from that harm, I call that honor, because she might have gotten 
the prize if she had not defended the other essay. 

A. B. 


We shall be glad to publish definitions or examples of 
Truth, Honesty, Kindness, Courage, Faith, Temperance, 
that we think will help other boys and girls to a clearer 
understanding of those virtues. The definition or example 
must not exceed fifty words. 


My Friend Jack 
A Study in Heredity 
By Mary V. Worstell 


This is to be a true story—true in every particular—and 
it opens on a certain summer morning not many months 


ago. 

“ Caldwell! Lake George !” 

That is what the conductor called out as the train 
rounded the curve, and a moment later we were looking on 
that matchless sheet of water. ‘“ Tea” Island, with “ Dia- 
mond ” and “ Canoe” Islands in the distance—how beau- 
tiful they were with the sunlight breaking over them!! An 
hour before it seemed as if the sun never would shine 
again, so dense were the clouds that had sent forth rain for 
hours. 

But now every tree and shrub was fresh and glowing. 
Gladness was everywhere excepting in our faces. Instead 
of going in rowboats by the “short cut” to the cottage, 
the entire family had to go in a covered wagon that had 
been sent, in the early morning hours, to fetch us. 

To thoroughly enjoy country life, I contend, one needs 
a companion—one familiar with the locality—to initiate 
one into all rural secrets, to tell one 


Of the wild bee’s morning chase, 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude | 
Of the tenants of the wood; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 
How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
How the oriole’s nest is hung. 


I was mentally lamenting my lack of a comrade and 
playfellow when I overheard the driver talking about the 
pranks of a certain “ Jack.” 

“Who is ‘ Jack’ ?” I finally asked. 

* You'll see him before you get to the house, I guess,” 
was the answer. 

The Professor, to whom the locality was well known, vol- 
unteered the information that “‘ he knew Jack’s family very 
well.” Somehow he gave me the impression that he knew 
more of the family than he cared to tell, but he seemed too 
absorbed in looking at the lake to answer my question at 
length ; so, after two rather curt answers, I fell to picturing 
to myself what Jack looked like. 

I fancied that he was a tow-headed urchin, with mis- 
chievous blue eyes and a defiant air—yes, I was sure 
about the defiant air. He must be very headstrong and 
unruly to play half the pranks he is credited with. None 
of them seemed to be vicious, just mischievous and fun- 
loving, I thought to myself, and I was prepared to like him 
in spite of his escapades. For awhile I divided my atten- 
tion between glimpses of the lake and watching out for the 
tow-headed youngster. 

There’s Jack !” 

I looked straight ahead, and there he stood, in the mid- 
dle of the road, his two feet placed in what Charles Lamb 
called “ the meditative attitude of the Colossus of Rhodes.” 
So that was Jack! My mental picture of him had to be 
obliterated to give place to the actual, for Jack was no 
“ tow-head,” but a decided brunette. Active he might be 
at times, but he moved aside slowly and deliberately as 
the team approached, and barely enough to avoid being 
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brushed by the wagon. Rustic bashfulness was not one 
of his failings, for he eyed us critically as we rode by. 

I rather liked his looks, after all. “ Do you think he will 
come and call on us?” I asked the driver. 

“Oh, yes. He’s at your house nearly every day; goes 
to watch the carpenters. He feels quite at home there.” 

And soit proved. Jack was pleasant and sociable enough 
in his way, but his way was often very annoying. Those 
black eyes seemed always full of mischief. Jack often “ hap- 
pened around ” at meal-times, looking hungry. Plain food 
he got plenty of at the home of the kind-hearted Scotch. 
man who had adopted him, but I often gave him a piece of 
cake, of which he was extravagantly fond. Bread or bis- 
cuit he cared very little for when he was visiting; bread 
and butter was tolerated if he was very hungry, but butter 
alone he liked best of all. Jack was badly brought up, you 
must remember. I made this discovery one day when I 
left a bowl of sweet, freshly churned butter on the kitchen 
table. ‘The door stood invitingly open, so Jack walked in 
and helped himself. 

“Jack, Jack! you are a—nuisance!” I exclaimed. 

If he had shown any contrition it would have been some- 
thing to his credit, but he didn’t. I almost think he would 
have taken more butter then and there if I had not put it 
out of his reach. 

All culinary operations interested Jack greatly, whether 
the results were exactly to his taste or not. I have seen 
him pore over an open cook-book for five minutes at a 
time, though I am certain that many of the words must 
have sorely puzzled the little rascal. He /ooked as if he 
understood it all perfectly; in fact, he wore the same 
knowing, interested air that you or I would at a French or 
German play, though we knew very little of either tongue. 
So do not blame my little country-bred friend for this bit 
of deceit, which really deluded nobody. We all knew 
“his tricks and his manners.” 

The men who were shingling the piazza complained 
daily of him. He carried off their nails and even their 
tools. Any implement he could lift, the men said, he 
would try to carry away. 

This really troubled me. “ What about Jack’s family?” 
I asked the Professor. “I am really troubled at the way 
small articles disappear.” 

“The family has a bad name,” was the answer. “I’m 
afraid none of them are trustworthy. But there is this to 
be said for Jack—his propensity was inherited, not acquired. 
His father died suddenly—shot ;” and then added, “ shot 
when he was caught stealing.” 

“ Dreadful! Does Jack know of this? Is his mother 
living? and why is not Jack taught to be honest ?” 

“1 don’t know where his mother is. I have heard she 
has been hanging around this vicinity lately. Jack will 
learn no good from her, I fear. She is almost as much 
of a thief as his father was. Jack was adopted when he 
was very young—almost too young to remember his mother 
at all, yet she may come any day and claim him.” 

Poor, poor Jack! I resolved to be kinder and more 
patient with him in the future, for what could be expected 
of him when, apparently, all of his family had been thieves 
androbbers? So the next day, when he (purposely, I fear) 
upset my ink-bottle over the unpainted window-sill and 
floor, I uttered no word of complaint. Jack, I fancied, 
was struck with remorse at my unusual silence. Up to this 
time I had scolded him roundly for his misdemeanors. 

Daily complaints still came from the carpenters. One 
day he picked up a tiny red lizard and dropped it on the 
neck of one of the workmen. The next day a big, warty 
toad was dropped on the neck of the gardener, and made 
that worthy man wax very wroth. Time and time again 
I have seen him shake his fist at Jack and heard him utter 
threats that might have daunted a clearer conscience than 
Jack’s. But if Jack ever felt any contrition for his mis- 
deeds, it was never apparent. If he formed any mental 
resolutions to improve, he never let it be known. 

Though his pranks were well known, he made friends 
everywhere. The tin-man, who passed by weekly, and 
the fruit-dealer, too, always had a pleasant word for Jack 
whenever they met him; but Jack seemed to like the 
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butcher, a stout, good-natured man, better than the others, 
and he would often accompany him some distance on his 
route. I really liked Jack, and I am glad to show that 
others liked him, too. 

After all, in a few weeks’ time, the carpenters’ and the gar- 
dener’s complaints grew so frequent, to say nothing of the 
strange disappearance of certain small articles of value 
around the house (which he always entered with the air of 
one who had a perfect right to), that I was about to enter 
a formal complaint at the home of his adoption, when a 
piece of news came that surprised and grieved every one. 
Jack had disappeared! Disappeared utterly, and left no 
clue by which he could be traced. Where had he gone? 
Had his mother come and taken him back to his own 
family? Nobody could tell. 

Since then we have heard that somebody one day thought 
he saw Jack at a distance. He was not alone—perhaps it 
was his mother with him. Remembering Jack’s love for 
small coins (alas, that inherited infirmity! how often it 
cropped out!), a handful of them was held out temptingly. 
Jack—for I believe it was no other—advanced a little 
way as if to take them, but a warning cry from his com- 
rade caused him to change his mind, and he left the money 
untouched. 

Since then no one has seen him. I wish I knew where 
he was. He may be with his own family, or he may, like 
his father, have met with some dreadful end while thiev- 
ing. But if any of my readers chance to see, in the vicin- 
ity of Lake George, a fine young crow inclined to be 
friendly, please do not molest him, for he is my friend 


Jack, 
Sunday Afternoon 


The Glory of Democracy’ 


By Lyman Abbott 


But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world, to confound the wise ; 
and God hath chosen the weak things of the world, to confound the things which 
are mighty; and base things of the world, and things which are despised, hath 
God chosen. yea, and things which are not, to “ES naught things that are: 
that no flesh should glory in his presence. But of him are ye in Christ Jesus, 
who of God is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, 
and redemption : that, according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory 
in the Lord.—1 Cor. i., 27-21. 

The quotation with which this passage ends is found in 
full in the ninth chapter of Jeremiah. It is this: “Thus 
saith the Lord, Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the 
rich man glory in his riches: but let him that glorieth 
glory in this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that 
I am the Lord which exerciseth loving-kindness, judgment, 
and righteousness in the earth: for in these things I de- 
light, saith the Lord.” Put these two together, then this 
will be the result: God hath chosen the foolish things of 
the world to confound the wise, and God hath chosen the 
weak things of the world to confound the things that are 
mighty, and base things of the world, and things that are 
despised, hath God chosen, yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to naught the things that are: that the wise man 
may not glory in his wisdom, neither the mighty man in his 
might, nor the rich man in his riches, but he that glorieth 
may glory in this: that he understandeth and knoweth me, 
that I am the Lord which exerciseth loving-kindness, judg- 
ment, and righteousness in the earth, for in these things I 
delight, saith the Lord. 

The poverty, the human weakness, of the early Church 
is, then, alleged by Paul as a ground for glorying in God. 
That the early Church was weak and ignorant and poor is 
beyond all question. Jesus Christ himself came not, 
humanly speaking, from the higher ranks of society, but 
was known as the son of a carpenter, and himself worked 
at the carpenter’s bench. The twelve Apostles whom he 
gathered about him were of the peasant class; none of 
them of the high or noble citizens. It was made a ground 
of attack on him while he lived that none of the rich, the 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and reported by Henry Winans. 
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strong, the wise, the scholarly portion of the community 
had believed in him. As Christianity went out from Pal- 
estine, it went out appealing to the poor. It appealed to 
the peasant, to the paupers, to the slaves. It gathered 
from them its large accretions. Now and then a scholar 
joined its ranks; here and there a man of wealth or a man 
of noble rank joined in it; but it was for the most part 
made up of the lower classes of society. And it was made 
ground of accusation against Christianity that the Chris- 
tian Church was filled up with the offscouring—the servile 
class. The great religious movements which have from 
time to time added force to the Christian Church have 
had the same character. They have been movements ap- 
parently from the bottom upwards. The great Reforma- 
tion was essentially a peasant movement. There were 
some learned men identified with it, some noblemen, but 
on the whole it was a movement of the peasant class of 
Germany ; and its great leader was himself a peasant and 
the son of a peasant. The great Puritan movement was 
of the same type. There were some men of high families 
in that, but in the main it was a movement of the middle 
and lower classes of England. Cromwell’s army was 
sneeringly designated as made up of tapsters and serving- 
men. The great Methodist movement similarly appealed 
to the poor and the outcast, and was an uprising of the 
poor and the outcast. Wesley himself came of an eccle- 
siastical family, and had an ecclesiastical standing, but the 
movement was essentially an uprising of the lower ranks 
of society. Sydney Smith sneered at the “ consecrated 
cobblers ” that made up the rank and file of Methodism. 
Even in our own day the great forward movements of the 
Church are mainly movements taking their rise and gather- 
ing their recruits from what would be called the lower 
classes. Our foreign missionary recruits in India, China, 
Turkey, come chiefly not from the higher classes. In 
the home missionary field the same phenomenon appears, 
Mr. Moody’s work, the greatest evangelistic work of mod- 
ern times, has not been chiefly among the cultured, the 
wealthy, the refined. The Salvation Army, which reports 
that during the last year it has gathered into its indoor 
meetings over thirteen million people in this country, is 
chiefly a movement among the lower and poorer classes 
everywhere. 

Thus the great movement of Christianity, from the time 
it was cradled in the manger in Jesus Christ down to the 
present day, has been a movement upwards of the lower 
classes, not a movement downwards from the higher 
classes. What is the secret, what the significance, of these 
great movements that are cradled in peasant homes and 
go by a propulsion from beneath? What is the force 
which has moved these great masses of humanity, inert, 
almost unconscious, seemingly inaccessible? They have 
been moved, we are sometimes told, by great men; great 
men are the secret of great movements ; great men have 
made the great movements. Paul made Christianity ; 
Luther made the Reformation; Cromwell made Puritan- 
ism. But then where did the great men come from? 
What accounts for them? What is the explanation of 
these geniuses that come flashing down upon the world 
with a strange light and speaking to the world with a 
strange message? Are they the product of heredity, or 
of environment? Have they gained their force from 
father and mother and grandfather and grandmother and a 
long line of noble ancestry, or from the rare schooling 
which they have possessed? There have been some of 
them of noble rank ; but some of them have been of the 
poorest rank. They have come from every rank of soci- 
ety, every kind of schooling, and every form of culture. 
The world’s great men have been individual, they have not 
been the apparent product of long line—there has been 
no dynasty of genius. Who were Dante’s father and 


mother? Who were Luther’s? Who were Shakespeare’s ? 


Who can answer these questions unless he goes to a cyclo- 
pedia or history to ascertain? There was no gradual 
accumulation of prior force that has produced the great 
geniuses. Like Melchisedec, they have been without 


father and without mother; and, like Melchisedec, they 
have left no dynasty behind them. The wood lies on the 
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altar. The spark is not within it. Elijah stands by the 
side of the altar and prays that the wood may be enkin- 
dled and the sacrifice burned. Elijah touches no match 
to the wood, the wood contains no fire within itself: the 
flames flash down from heaven at the prayer of Elijah, 
and at the voice of Elijah the flame is enkindled. The 
flame is not in the common people; it is not in the 
prophet; it is from heaven. 

These great movements come not from great men; 
neither do great men come from great movements. That 
has been claimed. Let me read you Carlyle’s answer: 

I am well aware that in these days Hero-worship, the thing | 
call Hero-worship, professes to have gone out, and finally 
ceased. This, for reasons which it will be worth while some 
time to inquire into, is an age that as it were denies the exist. 
ence of great men; denies the desirableness of great men. 
Show our critics a great man, a Luther for example, they begin 
to what they call “ account for him ;” not to worship him, but 
take the dimensions of him, and bring him out to be a little kind 
ofman! He was the “creature of the Time,” they say; the Time 
called him forth, the Time did everything, he nothing—but what 
we call the little critic could have done too! This seems to me 
but melancholy work. The Time call forth? Alas, we have 
known Times ca// loudly enough for their great man; but not 
find him when they called! He was not there; Providence had 
not sent him; the Time ca//ing its loudest had to go down to 
confusion and wreck because he would not come when called. 


No, the great men have not been the expression of the 
time ; the greatest men of the world have expressed that 
which the time did not yet understand—that for ex- 
pressing which the time has given them exile and pain and | 
the martyr’s flames. According to this notion that the 
times cradles men, Moses came not out of the wilderness to 
Israel, but Israel was sent into the wilderness after Moses ; 
Luther did not wake slumbering Europe—slumbering 
Europe woke itself, and used Luther as its trumpet. This 
is reasoning in a circle: Who produces Luther? The 
Reformation. Who produces the Reformation? Luther. 

Great men! great movements! What do they mean? 
We have come to think in America here that they mean 
great people, not great men. We no longer revere priests 
and prelates and kings and geniuses and leaders ; we are 
the people. The greatness and the glory lie in what we 
call democracy. Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, 
nor the rich man in his riches, nor the strong man in his 
strength; but let the foolish man glory in his folly, and 
the poor man glory in his poverty, and the weak man glory 
in his weakness. There is no glory in the noblest and the 
best humanity, but a great glory in the poorest, the feeblest, 
the least. What a strange on sequitur is this, what a 
strange conclusion to reach from this survey of human 
history! Great movements starting apparently spontane- 
ously, without any cause; great men suddenly springing 
into life without any cause: what is the meaning, what 
the significance? Our prophet Jeremiah and our prophet 
Paul answer the question: The secret of great men is God, 
and the secret of great movements is God. The great 
men—they are voices from the Infinite speaking to us and 
calling us to a higher and a diviner life. There is no 
better explanation for genius than this: Inspiration. As 
in a great battle the commander-in-chief, not seen by his 
army, sends hither and yon aid-de-camps, who give instruc- 
tions and lead now this and now that forward movement, 
so Almighty God sends prophets and statesmen and great 
men who come bearing his message, giving his command, 
directing the forward movements, and inspiring the forces 
that are to win the victories. Their power is in this: that 
they are themselves the manifestations of God. You 
know sometimes in the Western river when the boat is to 
be pulled up against the current and the oars are not 
strong enough to force it, men go on shore and drive down 
a strong stake, and then fasten the hawser to the stake, 
and by the windlass pull the boat up until the stake is 
reached, and then go forward and drive down another, and 
so step by step make their advance against the current. 
So God has made humanity advance; the great men are 
the stakes that God has driven down, indicating to what 
the rest of humanity should aspire and after what it should 
strive ; each new advance has been itself the precursor of 
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an advance yet to follow. The greatness is not in the 
men: the greatness is in the God who sends the man 
and who shines through the man. You open your 
Bible and read, “‘ The word of the Lord came unto Isaiah,” 
and say, Do you believe that? Yes, I do believe that. 
The Hebrew race were wiser than the American race: 
they were ready to believe that the word of the Lord 
came to their great men. He came to the great 
prophets that are past, and he comes to the great 
prophets that are present. He came to Moses and to 
David and to Elijah and to Paul; and he came to Calvin 
and to Augustine and to Luther and to Wesley and to 
Bushnell and to Beecher. It is the word of the Lord 
always when the voice is one of inspiration toward the 
higher and diviner life. John the Baptist is asked who he 
is, and replies, I am but a voice crying in the wilderness. 
All the great prophets, all the great teachers, all the great 
leaders, have been but a voice, and through the voice God 
has spoken to humanity. And as the great men are them- 
selves the manifestations, the scintillations of God, so 
the great movements are themselves the witnesses of a 
divine presence and a divine power. What is the mean- 
ing of this strange stirring of life in unexpected quarters? 
Why is it that in the darkest days of the Roman Empire 
it began to show itself in strange illuminations? Why in 
the days of the Middle Ages does life begin to manifest itself 
in peasant homes in Germany? Why isfit, when Gospel 
preaching has died out of the Anglican Church in England, 
and everywhere you may go, as one of the historians tells 
us, from church to church, and not so much as hear the 
name of Christ mentioned—why is it that then begins a 
great stirring among the colliers and common folks, among 
the poor and outcast of the great cities, for a Gospel ; and 
not only a stirring for it, but a responding to the Gospel 
when it is preached to them? Why is it except that He who 
was cradled in the manger once is still cradled in the manger ? 
Why is it save this—that not only flashes of genius are scintil- 
lations of His light, but every light that lighteth any man that 
comes into the world comes from Him? Why isitsave for 
this—that He broods not merely in the Vatican, not merely 
in the palace, not merely among the rich and the noble 
and the strong and the cultured, but among the poorest 
and among the most needy? Why is it save for this—that 
the same light and warmth that make the century plant 
bloom once a century make the broad prairies green with 
myriad blades of grass every spring? Who shall say 
which is the nobler work of God, the century flower or 
the blades of grass? 

We talk of the forces of nature. There are no forces of 
nature. There is one great force, and all manifestations 
of force in nature are the outcroppings of that one infinite 
force. Not the sun in the heavens, not yonder comet 
coming in God’s appointed track toward us—not more do 
_ they manifest the power of God than the least and smallest 
movement of life in the least and smallest twig or leaf or 
bush. It is not only the blazing bush that marks holy 
ground; every phenomenon of nature bears its witness to 
the mysterious energy that is behind phenomena and 
is revealing itself therein. Now, what is true of nature 
's true of the moral and intellectual life. Life, human life, 
has its unit as well as physical life. There isa significance 
in history. There is an onward movement in life. Man- 
kind is marching in some sense in serried ranks and for a 
purpose. There is a goal toward which it marches, an 
object for which it marches; and this unity that pervades 
it, this unity that makes human life one in all lands and in 
all epochs, teaches, first, the great lesson there is a God, 
and then that he is a righteous God, and then that right- 
fousness means love, and then that love means redemption. 
This onward movement, this unity of humanity, is itself 
the witness of a moral and spiritual unity behind all think- 
ing and behind all living. 

There is a revival of Shakespearean dramas on the boards 
of a theater in New York, and a different set of actors are 
summoned to represent night after night the different 
characters whom Shakespeare has drawn. To-night it is 
Desdemona, and to-morrow night it is Portia, and the 
next night Beatrice, and so character by character is 
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brought out by different representatives. What are 
they doing save to illustrate the genius of the man 
who devised all these characters and gave them all 
for future interpretation? God is the great dramatist 
writing the story of life and giving it to us through 
different representatives. The greatness is not in the 
man who wears for a single evening the dress and portrays 
for a single evening the part which God has written for 
him; the greatness is in the God who wrote it and gave it 
to him to do. O that I could make myself always see 
as sometimes I see, that I could make you see as some- 
times I do, how the glory of God lies back of and shines 
through the whole panorama of human history! Let not 
the wise man glory in his wisdom. Whyshouldhe? That 
a man can pick an engine to pieces and show its different 
parts and put it together again— is that anything if he does 
not know what the engine was built for and what it is going 
to do? Is not that vital and essential to his knowledge? 
And because a scientist can take nature to pieces and put 
it together again, does he understand nature, if he does 
not understand the end and the object and the purpose for 
which it was created? Let him gloryinthis: that he under- 
stands the God that made it and what God is making out 
of it. And let not the strong man glory in his strength ; 
that he can swing a battle-ax farther than another man. 
Why should he glory in it? If he be a freebooter and a 
robber, his misused might is |his shame. But if he be a 
St. George, and arms himself that he may fight the dragon, 
if he understands that his strength was given him for 
righteousness—that is, for God and his fellow-men—then he 
glories in what? Why, in the God that has equipped him 
and in the service to which God has called him. Let not 
the rich man glory in his wealth. Why should he? What 
is wealth except a tool put in his hands? If he knows 
what God put it there for, if he knows how to use it as God 
intended him to use it, then he may glory—not in what 
God has given him, but in God that gave it to him, and in 
the trust reposed and the opportunity afforded. 

Oh, how hard life seems to some of you, and how strange, 
and how mysterious, and how pitiful! Perhaps your eyes 
shed no tears and your hearts know no bitterness, and yet 
how can you look out into life and not see that the world 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together untilnow? Oh, 
how dark life is ifa man takes God out of it! But if he 
can understand God, if he can know that God is working 
righteousness and loving-kindness in the world; if he can 
measure God, so far as he measures him at all, not by what 
has been accomplished, but by what is being accomplished, 
if he can see the ideals towards which God is summoning 
man, if he can see the ideals to which God is summoning 
him; if he can see how out of sorrow there is wrought 
patience, and how out of crucifixion there is wrought 
redemption, and how out of temptation there is wrought 
strength, aye, and how out of what we call sin there 
is wrought a knowledge of one’s heart and a knowledge 
of one’s weakness, and the power to begin a new life 
and start afresh with a new hope—if he can see this and 
understand this, then is he blessed indeed ; and though life 
and death still remain an enigma, he will glory in God, 
because he will glory in the love that throws its light on all 
life. Let not the wise man glory in his wisdom, nor the 
mighty man in his might, nor the rich man in his riches, 
but let him gloryin this: that he has a little understanding 
of life. The clouds are heaped up in the west, and are all 
aflame with golden glory until the sun drops behind the 
horizon, and then they turn to dull blacks and grays again. 
So let a man look on humanity with no God behind it, and 
all humanity is but black and gray. Great men and little 
men, wise men and foolish men—as little reason to trust 
the one as to trust the other. But let him see that there 
is a sun behind them that is shining through them, and 
then all thé glory of individual genius, all the glory of 
human progress, the glory of democrat on the one hand 
and the glory of aristocrat on the other, will but illus- 
trate the glory of the God that illuminates humanity and 
makes it sublime. © 
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The Religious W orld 


“Church Congresses” have been com- 
mon in England for many years, but 
they represent the Establishment alone. 
During the last few years there has been a growing con- 
sciousness of unity among Nonconformist bodies. That con- 
sciousness found expression at the International Congregational 
Council held in London in 1891, when Dr. John Clifford, speak- 
ing for the Baptists, asked, “ Why are not we in this Council ? 
We are as truly Congregationalists as you; and when Dr. J. 
Monroe Gibson, Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, suggested a council of denominations. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, to say with whom the idea first originated, but there 
is no doubt that the greatest credit for the conspicuous suc- 
cess of the first meeting belongs to the genial and gracious, 
as well as able and prophetic, Dr. Alexander Mackennal, of 
Bowdon, near Manchester. The meeting was held in Man- 
chester, November 7-10. There were three hundred and 
seventy delegates, divided somewhat as follows: one hun- 
dred and forty-five Congregationalists, thirty Baptists, four- 
teen Presbyterians, and two Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
Of the various branches of the Methodist Church, one hundred 
and thirty-four were present. The first object of this 
Congress, in the words of Dr. Mackennal, was “to dis- 
cover—not for themselves, but for their churches and 
to England generally—that there is sufficient identity in the 
religious beliefs, the ecclesiastical conceptions, the methods of 
work and social aims of the various denominations, for the 
claim that they are substantially one Church, national in object 
and influence. The second object was to press upon the de- 
nominations the importance of working nationally and not sec- 
tionally, of seeking to co-operate instead of forever competing 
with one another.” The subjects which received most atten- 
tion were, What is the fundamental idea of the Church? The 
Ministry ; The Church and the Fellowship; The Sacraments ; 
and various forms of the social problem, such as work in the 
towns, in the country districts, and the foreign field. The last day 
was devoted to the discussion of the influence of the churches 
on national life. As a preparation for the Congress, there was 
a general exchange of pulpits in Manchester on the Sunday 
preceding the meetings, and Dr. Alexander McLaren, a Baptist, 
preached a noble sermon in the Congregational church of 
which Dr. Goodrich is pastor. The sessions of the Congress 
were held in a Methodist church, and the popular meetings in 
the great Town Hall of the city. The most distinguished 
leaders of English Nonconformity were present. Among Con- 
gregationalists were such men as the Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
Principal Reynolds, Drs. Mackennal, Berry, A. Goodrich, and 
the Rev. J. Hirst Hollowell. Among the Wesleyans were 
Hugh Price Hughes and Mr. Percy Bunting; among the 
Baptists, Dr. MacLaren, Dr. Clifford, the Rev. R. H. Roberts, 
President of the Baptist Union; among the Presbyterians, the 
Rev. Dr. J. Monroe Gibson, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
and many others. Only those who took part in the proceedings 
have been mentioned. Many other leaders were present, but 
had not been invited to prepare papers. The sermon was 
preached by Principal Edwards, of Bala, Wales, and was singu- 
larly spiritual and inspiring. 


The Free Church 


Congress 


What were the results of this Congress? 
Perhaps the most remarkable was the al- 
most unanimous deliverance favoring or- 
ganic union among the denominations. The 
difficulties in the way were clearly recognized, and yet it was the 
almost universal feeling that those who are as near together as 
the delegates to that meeting found themselves have no right to 
be separated. The fact that all the Nonconformist Churches 
are mutually interested in the cause of disestablishment was 
made perfectly clear. Some among the Wesleyans and Presby- 


The Trend of 
Thought 
at the Congress 


terians, who are politically conservative, were opposed to agita- 
tion for disestablishment, but the papers which were presented 
resulted in the passing of a resolution calling on “ the members 
of the churches to stand by one another in resistance of 
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sacerdotal oppression, and in such efforts after complete 
religious equality as should commend themselves to the judg. 
ment of the several communities.” This Congress made plain 
two other facts: First, that English Nonconformity is becoming 
national rather than sectional; and, second, in the language of 
Dr. Mackennal, “a change in theological sentiment also 
appears ; keeping all its old evangelical clearness, it is losing its 
rationalistic character, and taking a mystical tone.” The sub. — 
stantial unity of the Free Churches in England was most mani- 
fest in the concluding communion service in the church of 
which Dr. McLaren is pastor, and where the Lord’s Supper was 
administered by Drs. McLaren and Mackennal, the one a Bap. 
tist and the other a Congregationalist. The chief benefit of 
the meetings was the deepening of the growing sentiment in 
England that the work of unification should begin in the various 
grand divisions of the Church, so that there should be but one 
Wesleyan and one form of Baptist church, where now there are 
many ; and that the useless expenditure of money in communi- 
ties where competition should give place to co-operation should 
be rigorously discouraged. It is difficult at this distance to 
form a clear opinion of the value of the first Free Church 
Congress. Its results may have been greater or less than were 
anticipated, but as a sign of the times this Congress was most sig. 
nificant. The movement toward liberty has gone quite far enough. 
It is now time for the whole Church to turn in the direction of 
unity. It is gratifying to know that arrangements were made 
for a future meeting of the Congress. Why should not there be 
another interdenominational Congress in this country, after the 
manner of the one which was so successful at Hartford a few 
years ago? 


The 
Foreign Field 


Notwithstanding the unrest in the theo 
logical world, and the controversy in this 
country concerning who should be sent to 
preach to the heathen, there is an extraordinary activity in mis- 
sionary circles. Nowhere is “ The Forward Movement” more 
evident. While the sticklers for form and doctrine are insisting 
that the kingdom shall come in their way, it is quietly but 
surely advancing in its own way. On October 3, Exeter Hall, 
London, which has been made famous by many memorable 
religious gatherings, presented a scene of almost unwonted 
enthusiasm. It was a valedictory service to a party of mission- 
aries who were going out under the direction of the Church 
Missionary Society. During this autumn this Society alone has 
commissioned a hundred and thirty-one new missionaries. It 
recently issued an appeal for one thousand, and at the present 
rate of response the whole number will probably be commissioned. 
The last week in October the London Missionary Society, which 
represents the Congregationalists of England, sent out thirty 
missionaries, some among them being pastors who had won a 
distinguished position in the home field. The example of such 
men leaving large churches. in England for foreign missionary 
work has created a profound impression among the English 
churches, and there is more enthusiasm in that work than has 
been known for many a year. This is largely in response to the 
appeal for men rather than money which was issued less than 
two years ago by such advanced and evangelistic young ministers 
as Robert F. Horton, Professor Armitage, Charles A. Berry, and 
Arnold Thomas. The China Inland Mission at the Shanghai 
Mission Conference issued an appeal for one thousand mission- 
aries within the ten years following 1890. Of that number two 
hundred have already entered upon their term of service. If the 
other denominations in England follow the example of the three 
Societies already mentioned, and the advance continues at the 
same pace for a few years, our American churches will be 
entirely distanced by the English churches. Some time, perhaps, 
the endless American Board controversy will be ended, and the 
work be resumed with its old-time fervor and success. 


Both in England and the United States there 
is a revival of interest in the religious cond! 
tion of the country districts. The impor 
tance of holding the cities, which are always 
the strategic points, cannot be exaggerated. If the cities are not 
evangelized, the country never will be. The Andover Band es 
Maine, the discussion on the bitter cry from the country dis 
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tricts in England which has come before the Congregational 
Union, and the speech of Dr. Jessopp before the Church Con- 
gress in England, show that Christian thought is already taking 
-care that the country shall not be neglected. Dr. Jessopp, in 
speaking of tracts, said: “ Men and brethren, when will it be 
recognized that for arsenic pills you want some better antidote 
than sugar candy? The truth is, and it is time to confess it, 
the Church literature is too fine, too timid, too lackadaisical. 
We seem incapable of acting, through the press, upon the peas- 
antry. As matters now look, the cassock is no match for the 
shirt-sleeves. We want some of that ruggedness which need 
not lapse into vulgarity, some of that aggressiveness which 
need not be brutal.” Dr. Jessopp has pointed out a very great 
source of weakness in our Christian work. The country dis- 
tricts are now very largely dependent on what is read for relig- 
ious influence. Colporteurs, with a noble spirit of consecration, 
go from house to house, but the food which they take is usually 
milk, and seldom meat. Within fifty miles of New York City, 
both in New York and New Jersey, are conditions of moral 
degradation as appalling as heathenism can present. The 
one-roofed cabin of the plantation black man can be easily 
matched almost within the shadow of the churches of New York, 
only the degraded ones here are whites. Large sections of the 
country are lapsing either into infidelity or bestiality. Some 
wise plan needs to be devised by which strong thinkers, as well 
as earnest workers, may be brought into contact with those 
whose circumstances make it impossible for them to attend 
church, or, if they do so, compel them to listen to crude and 
literalistic interpretations of truth, against which they rightly 
rebel. The cry from the country districts has come none too 
soon, and can be answered none too swiftly. 


In the death of this great ecclesiastic 
(briefly noted last week) the Roman Church 
and the Christian world have lost one 
of their noblest ornaments. When the name of this prelate was 
mentioned, he was seldom thought of as belonging exclusively 
to the Roman Catholics, but rather as a great friend of human- 
ity who believed in man more than in the Church, and in the 
improvement of the human condition more than in the advance- 
ment of the sect of which he was a member. He died at 
Algiers, the 26th of November. He was born at Bayonne, 
France, October 31, 1826. The chief field of his operations 
has been in Africa, although he played an important part in 
bringing about an understanding between the Vatican and the 
French Government, advocating a purely Catholic party under 
the auspices of the Republic, and distinct from the monarchical 
and imperial elements. He will be known longest for his tire- 
less efforts for the abolition of slavery. In connection with this 
work he deserves to be mentioned in the same list, although of 
course far below, Livingstone. It is a beautiful tribute to the 
essential oneness of the Christian Church that when such a man 
dies, all churches feel as if they had lost an honored and well- 
beloved member. 


The New Episco- Phe Trustees of the Cathedral of St. John 
pal Cathedral the Divine have at last given to the public a 
definite statement as to when work on the 

building will begin. It has been announced that the corner- 
Stone will be laid on December 27, St. John the Evangelist’s 
Day. The Committee of Arrangements for the ceremony con- 
sists of Bishop Potter, the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, Dean Hoif- 
man, and Mr. J. R. Roosevelt. The programme is not yet 
announced, but it is said that the Bishop of Albany will be 
invited to deliver the address. About $700,000 has already 
been actually received, independently of large individual pledges 
which have been made. As no practicable plan of Christian 
union has yet been devised by which all the Protestant denom- 
inations could combine in the erection of such a representative 
building, all may rejoice in the enterprise and ability of one 
denomination to do so. It is much to be regretted that what 
will undoubtedly be the noblest ecclesiastical building on the 
continent for years to come will represent asmall section of the 
Church of Christ rather than the whole body. The Christian 
Union extends its congratulations to Bishop Potter and his 
Coadjutors on the success which has already attended their 
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efforts, and looks forward with great satisfaction to having in 
New York a Cathedral which will be an ornament to the whole 
American Church, and which will no doubt worthily represent 
its spirit and life, even though it may be owned and controlled 
by the Episcopal communion alone. 


The Week The topics suggested by the Evangelical 
of Prayer Alliance for the Week of Prayer are as 
follows : 

Sunday, January 1—Sermons, “ The Exalted Saviour’s Gifts 
for Men.” 

Monday, January 2, “ Humiliation and Thanksgiving.” 

Tuesday, January 3, “ The Church Universal.” 

Wednesday, January 4, ‘‘ Nations and their Rulers.” 

Thursday, January 5, “ Foreign Missions.” 

Friday, January 6, ‘“‘ Home Missions.” 

Saturday, January 7, “ Families and Schools.” 

Sunday, January 8—Sermons, “ The Promised Outpouring,” 
Joel ii., 28-32 ; “ The Plain Command,” Zech. x., 1. 
The Week of Prayer is an honored institution, and closely 
associated with sacred memories in the American churches. 
For that very reason there ought to be some plan devised for its 
more general observance. The present plan may do very well 
for the small towns and the country districts, but the time 
selected is perhaps the most unfortunate in the whole year for 
those living in the cities, and those who are occupied with the 
great industries. At the beginning of the year all business houses 
“take account of stock ;” partnerships begin and end; the 
beginning of the year also follows immediately on the heels of 
the holiday festivities. Moreover, neither the Episcopalian nor 
the Roman Catholic communion takes any interest in this special 
week. There are difficulties in the way of its proper observance 
which are insuperable. Why should they not be recognized? 
The Evangelical Alliance could serve the Church in no way bet- 
ter than by leading all to observe a Week of Prayer at the 
beginning of Lent. Then all festivities in the fashionable world 
cease, and there are no unusual complications with the business 
world. The great influence of the Episcopalian and Roman 
communions would be united with the Protestant churches in 
protecting this time from intrusion and keeping it for medita- 
tion and growth in the spiritual life. 


The dedication of the Protestant Temple of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, November 12, was one 
of the most remarkable events in the history 
of Protestantism in that Empire. About ten years ago the Rev. 
James D. Eaton and Mrs. Gertrude Pratt Eaton left the church 
in New Jersey where they had done an honored work, and en- 
tered upon what seemed a forlorn hope of preaching Christ in 
Mexico. They have labored with untiring fidelity and the great- 
est wisdom. For eight years their meetings have been held .in 
small rooms and private houses, and often at great personal risk 
to the workers ; but the city was ready for the Gospel, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Eaton were so wise in their methods that opposition 
was practically disarmed, and now a beautiful building has been 
dedicated as the home of the mission. It cost about ten thou- 
sand dollars. The bell, the pulpit furniture, and between two 
and three thousand dollars in money were contributed by the 
Congregational church in Montclair, N. J., of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Eaton are members; and the new church is named in 
honor of Mrs. Adeline F. Pratt, the mother of Mrs. Eaton and 
a sister of the late A. S. Barnes. Eminent Mexican officials 
took part in the dedication, and cordially recognized the excel- 
lence of the religious and educational work. It is said that 
more than seven hundred people, representing all classes of 
society, attended the service. The influence of such a building 
in the hands of such workers cannot fail to be widely felt in a 
country where vital religion has almost disappeared and a crude 
and unworthy form of Romanism is all that remains to meet the 
never-ceasing longings of human souls. 


From Mexico 


—The sixty-second anniversary of the organization of the 
City Mission Society was celebrated last Sunday, in the services 
at Trinity Chapel, in West Twenty-fifth Street, this city. The 
Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, rector of Trinity Church, gave an outline 
of the Society’s work since its beginning. 
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The Trial of Professor Briggs 
From our Special Correspondent 


The Briggs heresy case occupied the attention of New York 
Presbytery for four sessions last week. During that time the 
case progressed through the preliminary stages, so that at the 
close of Thursday’s session the Prosecuting Committee had pre- 
sented its evidence in chief. The Court was constituted for 
the trial on November 9 with one hundred and twenty ministers 
and thirty-six elders, the amended charges were read by the 
Prosecuting Committee, and an adjournment was taken until 
after Thanksgiving to allow the defendant to prepare his re- 
joinder. At the reassembling of the Court on Monday, Novem- 
ber 28, Dr. Briggs’s response was in order. He responded with 
a demurrer to the charges. His objections were (1) to the 
irregularity of the proceedings, (2) to the form of the charges, 
(3) to the evidence as offered, and (4) to the amended charges. 
He elaborated these objections into a statement which took him 
one hour to read. The substance of the charges as amended 
will be found in our issue of November 19. Dr. Briggs pressed 
upon the attention of the Court his last objection first, especially 
wich reference to charges IV., concerning the fulfillment of prophe 
ecy, and VII., concerning the redemption beyond the grave. 
These two amended charges had changed the general nature of 
the original charges, and so were contrary to the order of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. He argued that these two charges were new 
(1) in the statement of doctrine imputed to him, and (2) in the 
statement of essential doctrine said to be contradicted by him. 
They could not, therefore, legally be allowed, and it was not in 
the interest of justice that they should be approved. He had 
expressly disclaimed these imputed charges (1) in his response 
to the former charges, and (2) in his categorical answers to the 
questions put to him by the Union Theological Seminary Direct- 
ors. He considered the reiteration of these charges by the 
committee after these positive disclaimers as an offense against 
Christian courtesy and an imputation on his veracity. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph J. Lampe, of the Prosecuting Committee, answered. 
He contended that the amendments were in strict accordance 
with the Book of Discipline. A resolution to strike out from 
the indictment the two charges IV. and VII. was debated with 
great spirit until the closing hour of the session. The question 
was Called, but the Prosecuting Committee asked that the Com- 
mittee be given until the following day to examine and read 
what the defendant had said with reference to these charges, 
and the vote was not taken. 

At the opening of Tuesday’s session the Committee pre- 
sented its reasons for declining to consent to the removal 
of the charges from the indictment, and the resolution to 
order them stricken out was pressed. Dr. Francis Brown, 
of Union Theological Seminary, contended that the Com- 
mittee, in formulating these two charges, had taken sen- 
tences of Dr. Briggs, cutting them off from their limitations 
and surroundings in the text, and made them mean what, in their 
original connection, they did not and could not mean. Dr. 
William G. T. Shedd, former Professpr of Systematic Theology 
at Union Seminary, did not consider Dr. Briggs’s disclaimers 
satisfactory or complete, and he contended that the proper place 
to bring forward his disclaimer was with his evidence in the 
course of the trial. On the vote, charge IV. was stricken out, 
70 to 49. Charge VII. was stricken out by a vote of 74 to 54. 
The Court then ordered that the remaining objections in the 
demurrer be taken up in their order. Objections (1) to the 
irregularity of the proceedings were not pressed, and they were 
voted down without division. Objections (2) to the form of the 
charges rested upon the position of the proofs cited from the 
Scriptures, from the Confession, and from the Catechisms. These 
proofs were, in the indictment, placed under the specification. 
They rightly belonged under the charges, for they were proofs 
of the doctrines said to be contravened. After debate a division 
was ordered, and this objection was sustained by a vote of 71 to 
56. Objection (3) to the evidence as offered was directed 
against the last paragraph of the indictment, which specified the 
proofs that were to be offered on the trial, namely, the two 
editions of the Inaugural Address, with all the works of Dr. 
Briggs quoted therein, the Preface and Appendix to the second 
edition of the Address, with all the works of Dr. Briggs quoted 
therein, the whole of the Holy Scriptures and the whole of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Catechism. A resolution 
to strike out this paragraph aroused the greatest contention. 
The prosecution insisted that this would cut the heart from 
their case, and the defendant protested against offering evidence 
in this wholesale manner. The Committee explained that only 


such parts of Dr. Briggs’s works and of the Standards as bore 
upon the case would be used on the trial. They held that it 
was necessary to admit the whole of the Scriptures, as Scripture 
could not be interpreted properly by isolated passages. 


Dr. 
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Briggs argued that he had come prepared to defend himself op 
the evidence adduced by the Committee and cited in their 
indictment, but this paragraph gave them the right to adduce 
fresh evidence whenever they pleased, and would oblige him to 
meet this evidence on the spur of the moment. He urged the ° 
Presbytery to relieve him from that disadvantage by striking out 
the paragraph, or he warned them that he would call for the 
reading of every word of the works referred to in the paragraph, 
On the resolution to strike out the paragraph the ayes and nays 
were called for, with this result : . 

Ministers—Ayes, 52; nays, 52. 

Elders—Ayes, 16; nays, 18. 

Total—Ayes, 68 ; nays, 70. 

The final objections of Dr. Briggs to charges I., II., III., V,, 
VI., and VIII. were then in order. Each of these charges set 
forth two or more essential doctrines alleged to be contradicted 
by Dr. Briggs. He consented to waive all the other objections 
if the Court should order a separate vote to be taken on each of 
these essential doctrines. He objected to the taking of a vote 
on the charges as they stood, as some Presbyters might vote 
against him under a charge on account of one doctrine and others 
on account of another. He further agreed to consider it a con- 
viction under a charge if the vote went against him on either 
of the essential doctrines included in that charge. The Com- 
mittee contended for the charges as they stood, but they were 
voted down without division. The Court formally declared 
the proceedings to be in order, and the charges as amended to 
be sufficient to put the accused on his defense. The Moderator 
called upon the defendant for his plea. His response was, «| 
plead not guilty.” The Prosecuting Committee then presented 
its evidence. It did this by naming the Bible, the Westminster 
Standards, by reading the title-pages and table of contents of 
the two editions of the Inaugural Address, and by offering 
copies of the two editions as exhibits in the trial. No part of 
them was read. No part of the Bible or of the Confession or of 
the Catechisms was read. None of the works of Dr. Briggs 
referred to by the Committee were offered as exhibits, and the 
prosecution rested its case. Dr. Briggs thereupon made a for- 
mal demand upon the Committee to read every word of the 
Bible and of the Standards, and every word of his works referred 
to in the indictment, and he asked a ruling of Presbytery on his 
demand. After a lively discussion, lasting for half an hour, the 
Court voted that the evidence as presented was competent. This 
made the defense’s evidence in order, and an adjournment was 
asked for until Monday, December 5. 


The Trial of Protessor Smith 


The three charges of heresy brought against Professor Heary 
P. Smith by the Prosecuting Committee of the Cincinnati Pres- 
bytery, having all been declared sufficient as regards form by 
the Presbytery, the trial, strictly so called, began on Wednesday 
of last week. . The votes sustaining the three charges were car- 
ried by the proportion of about two to one against Professor 
Smith. The Prosecuting Committee, in introducing their test 
mony in support of the first charge, read two articles published 
in the New York “ Evangelist” last spring. These articles, in 
substance, demonstrate the impossibility of absolute harmony of 
views among Presbyterian ministers on all points of belief, and 
maintain that it is not necessary for a minister who finds himself 
in disagreement even with a majority of his fellow-ministers to 
leave the Presbyterian Church, provided that the points of dis 
agreement are not on matters truly essential to Christian doc- 
trine and the Church Standards. Professor Smith admitted that 
he wrote the articles, and declined to introduce evidence to show 
that the interpretation put on them by the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee was incorrect. He held that the articles spoke for them- 
selves, and that it was for the Presbytery to determine whether 
his interpretation or that of the Prosecuting Committee was Cor 
rect. 

Argument was made by Dr. McKibben and Dr. Lowe, of 
the Prosecuting Committee, and by Professor Smith in his ows 
defense. The Presbytery then proceeded to examine the sec 
ond charge, leavirig the final vote until all of the charges had 
been considered. The proof adduced on this charge was Pro 
fessor Smith’s pamphlet, “ Biblical Scholarship and Inspiration. 
This pamphlet, it was held by the prosecution, taught that the 
inspired writers of the Scriptures were not so controlled by the 
Holy Spirit as to make their utterances free from error when 
interpreted in their natural'sense. The argument followed the 
lines indicated by the discussion on the legal sufficiency of the 
charges. 

It is expected that the final vote and decision as to Professor 
Smith’s heresy or orthodoxy will take place this week. 
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Sheep Without a Shepherd 


Evangelization of Roman Catholic countries has not the ap- 
proval of all Protestants, even among earnest Christian people ; 
to say the least, its necessity, its urgent needs, are little under- 
stood. We give up discussing the matter, but we beg to throw 
some light into the question by giving a few facts. After 
twenty years spent in Belgium, as a worker in a most success- 
ful mission, we are somewhat acquainted with the state of things 
in the midst of a thoroughly Roman Catholic population. 

Such a population counts thousands of people who have lost 
all faith or trust in the Church which still claims them as its 
adherents. The case with them is not simply practical irre- 
ligion. A large number are enlisted by societies of free-think- 
ers, who are carrying on war against any form of religious faith. 
A still larger number seek a refuge in spiritualism, which has 
become for them a religion. Its doctrines and practices, every- 
where spread, in cities, in villages, find easy acceptance with 
the ignorant peasant or workman, as well as among the educated 
classes. But there are other people also who strive to remain 
Christians, godfearing, and to do without the priest. The 
Bible colporteur everywhere meets them, eager to hear words of 
faith, of peace, of love and hope. All these people are without 
any knowledge of the Bible, which most of them have never 
seen. There is a good work to be done among such people; 
a work of rescue, to redeem them from infidelity, materialism, 
and also from drunkenness and bad living. Roman Catholicism 
has lost all influence for good on these people. As to those on 
whom it has retained its hold, we shall simply remind our 
readers that the Bible is for them an unknown and forbidden 
book, so that they are as ignorant of salvation by faith as 
was Luther himself before he opened it. 

The Missionary Christian Church of Belgium has been at 
work in that country for over fifty years. No one can visit its 
congregations, entirely composed of converts, see the remark- 
able change wrought by the Gospel in their life, see their earnest- 
ness for leading others to accept what they have themselves 
found, and not be convinced in favor of sending to Roman 
Catholics messengers of the Gospel truth. We have come to 
America to plead that cause, and appeal for help. 

ALBERT BROCHER. 


The Cross-Bearers’ Reading Circle 


This present time is characterized by systematic and organized 
effort. This state of things is no less apparent in religious than 
in other spheres of action. Accordingly, the Cross-Bearers’ 
Missionary Reading Circle has been inaugurated for the one 
purpose of widening and extending the knowledge of missions 
in the Church, believing that deeper consideration and mors lib- 
eral giving will surely follow. 

Indorsed and promoted by leading men in every denomina- 
tion, it confidently offers its plan: (1) daily reading in a pre- 
scribed course ; (2) yearly examinations on the same. 

Such a course, comprising travel, history, biography, phi- 
losophy, and studies of peoples, languages, and customs, is in 
itself an education and promotive of real culture, while stimu- 
lating men to noblest purposes and highest resolves. Write for 
handbook to the Secretary, the Rev. Z. M. Williams, A.M.., St. 


Joseph, Mo. 


Gleanings 


—The fourth annual meeting of the American Sabbath Union 
will be held in Chicago, Ill, December 13 and 14, 1892. 

—The Rev. Thomas M. Peters, of St. Michael’s Church 
(P. E.) of this city, has been chosen to succeed Archdeacon 
Mackay-Smith, who has accepted an election as rector of St. 
John’s Church, Washington, D. C. 

—The Rev. David H. Greer, of the Church of St. Bartholo- 
mew (Episcopal), this city, announces the receipt of two gifts, one 
the free use of a one-hundred-and-twenty-acre farm near Green- 
wich, Conn., upon which buildings will be erected for the recep- 
tion of women and children from New York tenements, and the 
other a country place for poor working-girls. 

—The American Society of Church History will hold its fifth 
annual meeting in the reception-room of Columbian University, 

ashington, D. C. There will be three sessions, the first on 
Tuesday evening, December 27, at 8 o’clock; the second on 
Wednesday morning, December 28, at 10 o’clock ; the third on 
Wednesday afternoon, at 3 o'clock. Professor Philip Schaff 
will make the opening address. 

—Charles James Wills, who died on Monday of last week in 
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this city, had for the last ten years devoted much of his time to 
mission work. Two years ago Bishop Potter put him in charge 
of the Epiphany House, in Stanton Street, where he lived and 
carried on his work. Since 1887 he has been first Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and he did more, per- 
haps, than any other one man to direct the energies and strengthen 
the organization of this admirable society. 

—The Rev. Dr. John W. Scott, father-in-law of President Har- 


_rison, died in the White House at Washington November 29. 


He was born in Beaver County, Pa., on June 22, 1800. Hewas 
a graduate of Washington College, Pennsylvania, and most of 
his life was spent as an educator, first in that college, then as 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Science in Miami Uni- 
versity, O.; at Belmont College, which he helped to found, and 
at the Oxford, O., Female College, of which he was President. 
He was also an ordained minister of the Presbyterian Church. 

—A report of Captain R. H. Pratt, Superintendent of the 
United States Indian School at Carlisle, Pa., just issued, shows 
thatthe pupils number 779. Their total earnings in 1891 out- 
side the school were $21,868.98. When the school opened, 
thirteen years ago, few of the applicants could speak English, 
and nearly all of them arrived in their camp dress. The school 
at present never receives a student in native costume, and it is 
an unusual thing to find a new-comer who cannot make some 
use of English. The dormitories have been enlarged and im- 
proved, so that there are now accommodations for 1,000 
students. 

—The annual collection for foreign missions was taken up in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, last Sunday. A circular distributed 
in the pews informed contributors that they were at liberty to 
designate the destination of their gifts, and that sums not so 
specially designated would be sent to the Noyes Mission of 
Japan. There was no attempt whatever to discourage those 
who wished to do so from sending their gifts through the 
American Board, but it was stated that the annual contributions 
of Plymouth Church in aid of foreign missions had been for 
many years noticeably small in comparison with the liberality 
displayed by other leading Congregational churches, and by this 
church in other causes. “There is reason to believe,” the 
circular continued, “that this result has been in ro small degree 
due to dissatisfaction with the methods and spirit of the Ameri- 
can Board. That such dissatisfaction exists cannot be denied, 
and, whatever may be its justification, it certainly ought not to be 
permitted to deaden the zeal of Plymouth Church in the great 
world-work to which all Christian churches are called.” The 
contribution received was much larger than in preceding years, 
and, including subsequent gifts, it is probable that not less than 
$2,000 wi:. be sent to aid in foreign mission work this year, of 
which much the larger part will go to the Noyes Mission. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—E.C. Whiting accepts a call tothe Fifth Avenue Church in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

—Archibald Hadden, lately pastor of the Lyndale Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has received a call from the First Church of Muskegon, Mich. 

—H. P. Dewey, of the South Church, Concord, N. H., has declined—not 
accepted, as heretofore reported—a call to the State Street Church of Portland, 
Me. 

—R. C. Denison, lately of Andover Seminary, accepts a call to Hartford, Vt 

—W. W. Sleeper has become pastor of the Second Church of Beloit, Wis. 

—G. C. Lochridge, of Seneca, Kan., has resigned. 

—W. F. English accepts a call to East Windsor, Conn. 

—E. B. Pike, of Exeter, N. H., accepts a call to Morris, Conn. 

—W. G. Sperry, of Manchester, N. H., has accepted the presidency of Olivet 
College, Mich. 

—E. E. Willey. of St. Louis, Mo., declines a call to Sterling, Kan. 

—C. O. Brown was, on November 15, installed as pastor of the First Church 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

—W. W. Dow, of Lebanon Center, Me., has resigned. 

—E. H. Chandler was installed as pastor of the Union Church in Taunton, 
Mass., on November 9. 

—T. G. Lewis accepts a call to Lowell, Washington. 

—J. A. Griffis, of Braintree, Vt., accepts a call to the Welsh Church in Rad- 
nor, O. 

PRESBYTERIAN 

—J. A. Donahey accepts a call to the Capital Avenue Church of Denver, 
Colo. 

—T. B. Anderson accepts a call to Rochester, Pa. 

—J. D. Countermine has accepted a call from Beatrice, Neb. 


OTHER CHURCHES 
—T. A. Tidball, of St. Paul’s Church (P. E.), Camden, N. J., has been 
elected rector of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
—John Brown, a pioneer Methodist preacher, died in Bloomington, IIl., on 


November 21, at the age of ninety-one. 

—S. A. Eliot, of Denver, Colo., has received a call from the Church of the 
Saviour (Unitarian), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—J. J. Burkhart has received a call from the Dutch Reformed Church of 
Greenwood Heights, N. J. 
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Books and Authors 


A. K. H. B.’s Reminiscences ! 


The two volumes which Dr. Boyd has now published 
bear the title of “ Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews,” and 
these are twenty-five years of keen observation and the best 
possible use that one could make of exceptional opportu- 
nities to see distinguished men. A. K. H. B, is not an 
unknown man in this company, but he puts himself for- 
ward as little as possible, considering that he is a thorough- 
going gossip, and likes to hobnob with great people as well 
as any man living; and his reminiscences are not simply 
vague descriptions of notable persons. ‘They are touched 
up with stories and vivid portraits and keen, shrewd com- 
ments that make delightful bits of reading, and there is 
not a page in this extended collection of memorial notes 
that is not worthy of perusal. Dr. Boyd knows how to get 
inside of men, and to help us to get inside, too. He is 
now something over sixty, and his “ Twenty-five Years of 
St. Andrews” include many of the most charming memo- 
ries of some of the most notable thinkers, scholars, and 
teachers that have figured in Scotland and England during 
the last fifty years. 

Dr. Boyd is himself a notable Scotchman, He isa delight- 
ful and genial man, and his twenty-seven volumes of ser- 
mons and essays—too many for a lasting reputation—are 
the witness of his ability to instruct and entertain his con- 
temporaries and the next generation in an interesting way. 
He is a dry man—that is, in his wit—and he knows how 
to put in the surroundings which are necessary to the set- 
ting of a good story. Everything in these volumes is pre- 
sented with a certain snap and force which make the con- 
tents readable. You get near to a great many people. 
The stories and gossip about them are characteristic. You 
feel as if you had hobnobbed with Archbishop Tait, dined 
with Dean Stanley, taken walks around St. Andrews with 
Principal Shairp, had enjoyed a familiar acquaintance with 
Mrs. Oliphant, had associated with Principal Tulloch, 
had known Charles Kingsley all your days, and had been 
intimate from childhood with Bishop Thorold of Win- 
chester. Mr. Froude, Archbishop Thomson, Arthur 
Helps, the author of “Tom Brown,” Dr. Guthrie, 
Norman Macleod, Dean Liddell, Canon Liddon, and 
Bishop Charles Wordsworth flit across these pages in 
the first volume as familiar figures. In the second, one 
comes across Lord Selborne, Dr. Vaughan of the Temple 
Church, Matthew Arnold, Bishop Alfred Barry, Thomas 
Carlyle, Dean Burgon, Lord Rosebery, Dr. Phillips Brooks, 
Bishop Whipple, Mr. Thackeray’s daughter, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, Bishop Ryle, Bishop Boyd Carpenter of Ripon, 
Archbishop Magee, and the late Dean Plumptre of Wells 
Cathedral. 

A great many other eminent people are sandwiched 
in between these more distinguished characters, and you 
get a little of everything that is good in these bird’s- 
eye views. It seems as if there were a continual pro- 
cession of notables to St. Andrews, and as if A. K. H. B. 
had enjoyed peculiar opportunities of climbing up their 
blind sides and making friends of them. These reminis- 
cences are so unique that one can hardly place them. 
They present Dr. Boyd’s social life, and to some degree 
his personality, in a very strong light. They contain some- 
thing characteristic of nearly everybody. The pages are 
full of bright and entertaining matter. It is not simply 
stories that Dr. Boyd tells, but it is his way of getting at 
what is representative, and what stands for the very 
marrow of the man himself. Archbishop Tait, Dean 
Stanley, Charles Kingsley, Principal Tulloch, and Prin- 
cipal Shairp stand forward in a clear and strong light. 
You get an excellent idea of the men through Dr. Boyd’s 
account of his friendly relations with them. We have no 


room for stories in this brief notice, but we are certain 
that not since Boswell’s “ Life of Dr. Johnson” has a 
more entertaining book of notable sketches and conversa- 

' Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews: September, 1865, to September, 1890. 


By the Author of “ Recreations of a Country Parson.” In 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 


wo Volumes. 
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tions been written. One needs to put beside this volume 
another, Dr, William Knight’s “ Principal Shairp and His 
Friends,” to have a full account of the literary period which 
is here covered. You would never discover from the book 
on Principal Shairp that Dr. Boyd was intimate with him, 
It is principally his English friends who are there intro. 
duced, but none the less is that volume |complementary to 
the reminiscences of St. Andrews which Dr. Boyd has 
made one of the most delightful and charming works ip 
recent literature. It makes one feel as if the old ypi- 
versity town of St. Andrews had a wonderful charm to 
induce so many bright people to go there, and to hold for 
twenty-five years such a unique preacher and writer as 
A. K. H. B. has shown himself to be. These volumes 
will have a permanent interest for all who have a desire 
to know something about many of the most notable per. 
sons in England and Scotland during the last half of the 
nineteenth century. 


More Holiday Books 


Messrs. Little, Brown & Co. (Boston), whose beautiful edition 
of Dumas has found so many readers, have undertaken the pub- 
lication of Bulwer’s novels in the same general style. They 
have begun, very properly, with Zhe Caxtons, perhaps the 
very best of Bulwer’s stories. In spite of the changes of taste 
and of certain obvious artificialities in much of Bulwer's work, 
his novels possess a lasting charm. The Caxton group, includ- 
ing “ My Novel” and “ What Will He Do With It,” are almost 
entirely free from the extravagance and the artificiality which 
mark some of the other stories, and take a high rank among 
English novels. They are carefully done and extremely interest- 
ing. “ The Last Days of Pompeii,” in an entirely different vein, 
holds its place among the best of the English semi-historical 
Stories; and even those tales of Bulwer’s which public taste has 
in a way outgrown possess some elements of permanent inter- 
est. If they did not, they would still be kept afloat by the charm 
and the genuine value of the best of his work. This new edition, 
following the general style of the edition of Dumas’s stories, is 
beautifully made, bound, with gilt stamping, in imitation of the 
French, with a delightfully clean page, and in every way worthy 
of a place upon the shelves of the most fastidious book-collector. 
($1.50 a volume.) 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have made a 
delightful: hit in their Ariel edition of the Plays of Shakespeare. 
These dainty volumes are printed on paper of excellent quality 
from a large, clear type, extremely attractive to the eye. They 
are bound in flexible dark-green leather with gilt stampings. 
They are so small that they can be slipped without inconven- 
ience into the pocket of a coat, but they are as easy to the eye 
as most octavos. Moreover, they are illustrated by the well- 
known designs by Mr. Frank Howard, printed in outline, and 
fulfilling all the conditions of successful illustrative work. 
Nothing daintier and more attractive in the way of an edition of 
Shakespeare has yet appeared than this beautiful set of books. 

The imprint of Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co. (Chicago) is 
already identified with some of the very best literature presented 
in the most convenient and attractive forms. It is not surpris 
ing, therefore, to find this imprint on a new collection of the 
Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley, edited, with an introduc- 
tion, by Shirley Carleton Hughson, being the latest addition 
to the admirable edition of “ Laurel-Crowned Letters.” This 
volume very properly commemorates the one hundredth anal 
versary of the birth of Shelley, and ought to be the means of 
familiarizing a great many new readers with one of the best. 
letter-writers among English poets. The same publishers have: 
added to their series of “ Laurel-Crowned Verse” Milton's 
Paradise Lost, very clearly printed and simply but substantially 
bound. 

The reading public are under obligation to Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. (New York) for a great number of attractive 
editions of standard writers, sound in their workmanship, pleas 
ing in their appearance, and very moderate in cost. Among the 
latest of these editions is that which contains the Poetical 
Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, in two volumes. The vol 
umes are of moderate size, printed in double columns, the paper 
used is heavy enough for the purpose, the type is clear, a0 
there are illustrations by Church, Dielman, Fredericks, Fens, 
and many other well-known artists and illustrators. A portrait 
of the poet prefaces the first volume. The books are half 
bound in white, with gilt stamping. 

It was a very happy thought on the part of the same firm to 
issue in holiday form the Poems of Wordsworth, chosen and 
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edited by Matthew Arnold; distinctly the best selection of 
Wordsworth which has been made, and one of the ripest and 
richest books of verse to be found in modern English. The 
illustrations for this volume are furnished by Mr. Edmund H. 
Garrett, and the book is well printed, with covers of simple but 
elegant design. The same publishers have issued the Comp/ete 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, with an introduction 
by Mr. John Morley, almost identical in form and binding with 
the “ Selections from Wordsworth.” In orderto bring the volu- 
minous work into one volume it has been necessary,to use thin 
paper, but the type is so clear and the printing so excellent that 
this fact does not diminish the usefulness of this volume. The 
book contains many full-page illustrations. In the same series 
is to be found that capital anthology, the Camdridge Book of 
Poetry and Song, of which Miss Charlotte Fiske Lates is the 
editor. This selection has found wide acceptance, and is now 
put into a dress in every way worthy of its contents. 

~The Poetical Works of John Milton, with introductions by 
David Masson, also bearing the imprint of T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
needs no comment except the brief statement that it is well | 
printed from a large, clear type, bound in green silk, with gilt 
stamping, and contains the well-known illustrations of “ Paradise 
Lost” and “ Paradise Regained” by Doré. Dainty in form 
and in dress is the little collection of the Poems of Edgar Allan 
Poe, with a biographical sketch by N. H. Dole (same publish- 
ers), and which contains,in addition to the well-known and 
striking short poems, Poe’s very interesting and suggestive discus- 
sion of “ The Poetic Principle.” The volume is bound in maroon 
watered silk, and is in every way a very pretty book. Similar 
in size and daintiness, although entirely unlike in binding, and 
bearing the same imprint, is a new edition of Moore’s Lad/a 
Rookh. The illustration of this little book is thoroughly 
Oriental in spirit, and is extremely tasteful and taking in form 
and arrangement. The book is bound in delicate green, with a 
white back, and profusely stamped with gilt. 

Mr. Julian Ralph is one of the most facile and agreeable of 
descriptive writers. He absorbs information, both in the mass 
and in detail, with remarkable receptivity, and has the skill and 
tact to present his acquired knowledge with its striking and sig- 
nificant points thrown into relief. In Chicago and the World's 
Fair (Harper & Brothers, New York) he gives the result of his 
early studies of the plans and beginnings of the great Fair. He 
was one of the first to recognize the merits of the architectural 
plan now universally admitted to be beautiful and fit. The 
matter in this volume originally appeared in the several Harpers’ 
periodicals, and forms, so to speak, the first or introductory 
chapter to theif brilliant literary and pictorial record of theChi- 
cago Exposition. 

Favorite Flies and their History. By Mary Orris Marbury. 
Whoever should mistake this really sumptuous book for a mere 
technical treatise on fly-fishing would be but a superficial ob- 
server. It is that, but it is much more; it has in it poetry, art, 
and humanity. Turn, for instance, to the passage from Lowell 
on page 99, or that from Mrs. Slosson’s “ Fishin’ Jimmie.” 
There is a delightful outdoor freshness about the whole treat- 
ment. But the main subject of the book is fly-making and fly- 
casting. Many mighty fishers and proved experts have kindly 
given the amateur here the benefit of their experience, have de- 
scribed in detail the history of their favorite flies, and have 
written at length of their use in New England, Canada, the 
West, and the South. There are no less than thirty-two 
colored plates of flies, and many engravings of real insects. The 
work is beautifully printed. It would be impossible to imagine 
a more desirable and useful present for a friend devoted to the 
gentle art. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 

Eleanor Lewis is a writer with whose name the readers of this 
paper are pleasantly familiar. She had an exceedingly happy 
thought in planning Famous Pets of Famous People. The 
dogs and cats and birds of famous people—literary, artistic, or 
otherwise—have many pretty and witty stories to tell, and many 
Curious and amusing bits of personal gossip are brought out by 
the scheme of the book. There are animal pictures by the score 
to increase the attractiveness of the anecdotes and biographical 
chat. (D. Lothrop Company, Boston.) 

Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr’s poem, 7he Fallow Field, is an ideal 
and spiritual attempt to bring outer nature and the inner life 
into harmony. The thought is pure and elevated, the poetic 
form simple and smooth. The volume is an oblong quarto with 
twenty-five reproductions of charcoal sketches by Zulma De 
Lacy Steele. The effect of this half-tone rendering of charcoal 
work is a little odd, but in many instances is réally strong. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston.) 

Four dainty volumes bound in silk in different tints are de- 
voted to Thomson’s Seasons, and bear the imprint of Estes & 
Lauriat (Boston). A volume is assigned to each season, and 
each volume contains a number of full-page illustrations, 
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uneven as to quality, but showing good variety and delicacy of 
treatment. 

Victor Hugo boldly but truly wrote of his masterpiece: ‘So 
long as social asphyxia is possible in any part of the world, . . . 
so long as ignorance and poverty exist on earth, Les Miséradles 
cannot fail to be of use.” Most certainly there is as yet no 
sign of any loss of its power and moral force among men. In 
Miss Isabel F. Hapgood’s close and spirited rendering from 
the French the great work is read at its best. A new edition of 
this translation is issued by T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, 
in two volumes, with many full-page illustrations and an elab- 
orate cover design. 

In the extremely pretty and handy little series of volumes 
called “ Tales from Foreign Lands,” Mrs. Gaskell’s Cousin 
Phillis and Sefior Galdos’s Maritane/a have lately been included. 
These authors admirably represent the spirit and tone of social 
life in England and Spain, though their literary methods differ 
as east from west. Both tell love stories here, and both write 
freshly and strongly, Mrs. Gaskell with homely simplicity, Sefior 
Galdos with pathos and piquancy. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons (New York) have brought out 
the two volumes of Zales from /rving, which appeared in the 
very pretty dress of the “ Knickerbocker Nuggets” some time 
ago, in dainty holiday garb of white with gold stamping ; 
and in order that the charming series of Literary Gems might 
not be neglected, they have put Rip Van Winkle and The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow ina similar dress of white with gold. 

The fifteenth volume of 7he Magazine of Art isrichly and ele- 
gantly bound, and contains within its heavy bronzed covers many 
of the finest specimens of art printing that this periodical has 
ever produced. Notably fine are the reproduction of Tadema’s 
“ Old Story,” of Russell’s “ Portrait of a Lady,” and of Troyon’s 
“ Watering Place.” (Cassell & Co., New York.) 

The well-known illustrator, Miss Maud Humphrey, has found 
a congenial subject in selected Poems by Dobson, Locker, and 
Praed. These poems are printed in iarge, thin quarto, with full- 
page facsimiles of water-color paintings by Miss Humphrey, and 
black-and-white sketches by other artists. (The F. A. Stokes 
Company, New York.) 

Pictures of baby faces are always pretty in themselves, and we 
confess we should like those in A/y Little Friends quite as well 
without the perfunctory poetry which runs like a tiny rivulet 
through the book. It is not stated whether these portraits of 
beautiful children, “ furnished by the leading photographers,” are 
used with parents’ permission or not. “ Baby McKee” stands 
as frontispiece. (Lee & Shepard, Boston.) In Gleams and 
Echoes also the beauty of illustration is wasted on very tawdry 
and amateurish rhymes. (The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phil- 
adelphia.) 

Among the books for children which are especially suitable for 
holiday presents is Little History of Rome, in which 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth attempts with a good degree of suc- 
cess to introduce young readers to classic fields in such a way as 
to interest and arouse intelligent curiosity. Legend and histor- 
ical anecdote are naturally given a prominent place. (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co., New York.) 

Among books for boys which may be commended as having 
both incident and moral purpose are Mr. Kirk Munroe’s Cad 
and Caboose, a story of railway life (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York); the Rev. A. N. Malan’s Uncle Towser, a humorous 
tale of English life; Wide Awake, in its semi-annual volume of 
bright stories, sketches, and pictures (D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston), and 7he Children’s Life of Abraham Lincoln, in 
which M. Louise Putnam tells simply, but in well-chosen Eng- 
lish, the life of our great President (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago). 

One of the prettiest books of the season, and one of the dain- 
tiest, is Prince Tip-Top, by Marguerite Bouvet (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.), a fairy tale of the orthodox kind, which describes a 
country in which the elect all have blue hair, and in which 
Prince Tip-Top goes through many adventures of the most de- 
lightful kind, with that successful issue which all children crave. 


—The December number of “ Romance” contains a well- 
selected collection of Christmas stories of all nations, in continua- 
tion of the very intelligent and attractive idea of grouping stories 
in the different numbers along national lines. During the 
autumn there have been, in accordance with this policy, a 
French number, a German number, and an American number, 
the Christmas number being the culmination of the series. This 
grouping shows an excellent editorial instinct in the manage- 
ment of the magazine, in that, instead of making simply an 
entertaining periodical, the endeavor has been made to bring 
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out the literary significance and quality of the different stories 
by grouping them together along race lines. The Christian 
Union had occasion a year ago to commend “ Romance” as 
furnishing entertainment of a high order. During the past 
year “Romance” has given evidence of its sound aims and 
substantial progress. 


Currents of Recent Thought 


The Jnternational Fournal of Ethics heads its October 
number with an article by Professor Pfleiderer, of Berlin, on 
“ The National Traits of the Germans as Seen in their Religion.” 
He says: “ Throughout all phases of history, religious as well 
as secular, the assertion of personality was a prominent feature 
of German existence, and forms pre-eminently the essence of the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century. ... At the same time, 
however, during the progress of the reform movement, the 
obverse side of this virtue presents itself to view—namely, a 
one-sided individualism, an aversion to any subordination of 
individuals to a common whole. To this defect can be traced 
the political weakness of the Gertaans, as compared with the 
socialism of the Romance nations, and the ecclesiastical weak- 
ness of the German Protestants, split up as they were into sects 
and creeds, in contrast to the close unity of the Roman theoc- 
racy.” He goes on to show how the evils of this individualism 
find a corrective in the German reverence for existing institutions, 
and also in the German refiectiveness, which, unlike that of the 
Romance nations, brings to the solution of religious questions 
not the abstract and formal reason merely, but ¢he whole man, 
with his moral feelings and esthetic intuitions. Hence their 
greater moderation in religious criticism. ... In a paper on 
“ Philanthropy and Morality” (Father) J. O. S. Huntington 
shows to what immoralities the philanthropy tends which does 
not acknowledge the fundamental iniquity of present economic 
and industrial conditions. The lady managers of an orphan 
asylum with half a million dollars expect a hired girl to work 
for less than a private family would pay, because “it is for the 
Lord,” while they neglect to print her name among the benefac- 
tors of the institution, though “the proportion of her income 
of what she perforce contributes entitles her to head the list.” 
... Mr. D. G. Ritchie, of Jesus College, Oxford, in a paper on 
“ 1792—Year I.,” says that the French Revolution has had in the 
long run a more beneficial effect upon all bodies of Christians 
than the Protestant revolt; it “proclaimed those ideas of 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,’ which the Christian churches 
had professed in a spiritual sense, while too blind or too timid 
to read them aright and to translate them into outward acts.” 

In Lend a Hand for October Dr. E. E. Hale writes his im- 
pressions as a visitor to England this year, comparing it with 
what he saw there in 1859. The social aspect, he says, has 
immensely improved, even to a traveler’s eye. The people seem 
more cheerful and light-hearted, as if they enjoyed life more. 
“ They seem more like French people.” For the worst place he 
saw, which is tasting to the deepest the various cups of sorrow 
and guilt, he names the old city of Edinburgh—the crowded 
wynds of the Cowgate and the Canongate. 

Inthe Bibliotheca Sacra for October Professor Osgood, of 
Rochester Theological Seminary, treats of the “ History and 
Definition of Higher Criticism.” He shows by numerous ref 
erences that European scholars of high rank discard the term, 
because “it is unscientific, unstable, meaningless, and the dis- 
tinction from lower criticism sought to be made by it is false.” 
He remarks that in the United States for the past ten years 
“ higher criticism has been more talked about than it ever has 
been in Europe,” and attributes this to “the vehement advo. 
cacy of Dr. Briggs and some younger scholars.” . . . The Rev. 
D. L. Leonard, of Oberlin, writes on “ Carey, the Founder of 
Modern Missions.” He thinks that, with the exception of the 
Sermon on the Mount, no sermon ever produced such profound 
and far-reaching results as Carey’s sermon before the North- 
ampton Association, May 31, 1792, which led tothe organiza- 
tion of the foreign missionary work. He rates Carey as a 
master-workman in missions next to the Apostle Paul. . . . On 
“ Professor Huxley versus Genesis I.,” C. B. Warring, Ph.D., 
of Poughkeepsie, makes the point that the contradiction to 
science which Huxley finds in the order of the successive crea- 
tions, as given in Genesis, disappears if one regards the account 
as speaking, not of the original order, but of the order in which 
the then exiSting tribes of animals and plants arose. 

Professor Salmond’s Critical Review of Theological and 
Philosophical Literature for October, among several notable 
articles, has one on the new edition of Professor W. R. Smith’s 
“ Old Testament in the Jewish Church.” We note this remark 


on Professor Smith’s view of the books of Chronicles, about 
which the Cincinnati Presbytery is so grieved with Professor 
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H.P. Smith: “Chronicles is exactly in the style of the Jewish 
Midrash : it is not history, but Haggada, moralizing romance” 
The reviewer, Professor G. A. Smith, of Glasgow, says: « Of aj) 
the new statements of this edition this one will probably excite 
most attention. .. . It is put with a clearness and supported 
with an amount of evidence that did not appear in the firs 
edition.” 

In the Educational Review for November, Professor James 
Sully writes on “ The Service of Psychology to Education.” The 
weakest point, he thinks, in our modern system of education js 
that, like nature, it is “careless of the single life;” its concep. 
tration on collective results ignores the special needs and capa. 
bilities of the individual. ... President F. A. Walker, on 
“ Normal Training in Women’s Colleges,” thinks that the limi. 
tations of the normal school are such, and the need of the 
country for highly qualified teachers is such, that the women’s 
colleges ought, even more than men’s, to establish chairs of ped. 
agogy, and make the history and philosophy of education prime 
subjects of study. . . . Professor N. M. Butler says that the 
University Extension movement in England is significant and 
successful because of the lack of public secondary schools 
and the exclusive character of the universities, and that the 
absence of these conditions is what renders the American imita- 
tion of that movement comparatively insignificant. 

In Our Day for November “ Africa at the Columbian Expo. 
sition’ is the theme of Mr. F. P. Noble, who thinks that «“ we 
are soon to see such a struggle in Africa between civilization 
and savagery as humanity has not known since the sword of 
the Spaniard smote the barbarism of Mexico.” . . . Mr. Joseph 
Cook quotes “a distinguished Chancellor of England” for the 
remark that David Dudley Field has done more for the reform 
of laws than any man of his time. 

In the Methodist Review for November the Rev. Dr. G. K. 
Morris discusses the “ Relation of the Voice to Ministerial 
Success.” He says that the final touches of excellence cannot 
be imparted to the voice by elocutionary training. Refinement. 
of tone is the measure of the speaker’s refinement. Men some- 
times reveal their lack of culture by their inflections, or the qual- 
ity of tone, or the degree of force. No rules or skill in imitation 
will supply the finish given by a well-trained mind. 

The Review of the Churches for November is specially 
notable for papers on Renan and Tennyson. Archdeacon 
Farrar controverts the idea that written sermons are inherently 
inferior to spoken ones. He says, “ The grandest sermons | 
have ever heard have been written sermons.” He devotes a 
page or two to the ineffectiveness of church congresses, which 
he thinks would be much more useful if men Had the courage 
of conviction to speak out, and encourage each other to speak 
out, like men, all that is in them, even though hooted by the 
audience and abused afterwards in the “ Times.” 


* 


Literary Notes 


—Brentano has published “ A Tribute to Tennyson” by the 
Rev. A. J. Rylance, D.D., of this city. 

—The Orange Judd Company, of this city, have brought out 
a new edition of Edward Eggleston’s widely read and very pop- 
ular story “ The Hoosier Schoolmaster.” 

—Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published in pam- 
phlet form the suggestive address delivered by Prof-ssor William 
J. Tucker before the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa last summer. 

—Mr. Andrew Lang says that there are fully one hundred 
thousand novelists in Great Britain, but, fortunately for the pub- 
lic, only one author in a hundred finds a publisher willing to 
launch his book. 

—One of the books to which American readers have looked 
forward with the greatest interest this season is Mr. Frank B. 
Sanborn’s “ Life of A. Bronson Alcott.” Messrs. Roberts Broth- 
ers announce that the book will be published in January. 

—“*A Short History of the Prayer-Book,” by the Rev. Dr. 
W. R. Huntington (rector of Grace Church, New York), 's 
announced for publication by Thomas Whittaker. It will con- 
tain also an account of the rise, progress, and completion of 
Liturgical Revision. 

—‘ The Athenzum” states that David Douglas is about to 
publish Scott’s “ Familiar Letters” between 1797 and 1525. 
The letters in manuscript number upward of two thousand, and 
the most interesting and characteristic will alone be included in » 
Mr. Douglas’s forthcoming work. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. issue a very attractive illus 
trated list of their books of the current year. These illustrated 
catalogues have positive value because they convey to the lover 
of books a definite impression, not only of the scope of the books 
announced, but of their typographical and illustrative quality. 

[For list of Books Received see Table of Contents.] 
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The New Art Movement 
By Jno. Gilmer Speed 


& In one of his charming essays about 
old New York, Mr. Felix Oldboy records 
that sixty years ago a prosperous merchant 
of the town was reconciled to the mar- 
riage of his daughter to an artist only by 
the suggestion of a friend that the young 
man was not enough of an artist for it to 
hurt. Thirty years later, Thomas Car- 
lyle said to the artist William Bell Scott, 
who was the guest of the Chelsea philos- 
opher: “ Ah, well, I can make nothing of 
artists, or their work either. Empty as 
other folks’ kettles are, artists’ kettles are 
emptier, and good for nothing but tying to 
the tails of mad dogs.” The same genial 
old gentleman was having his portrait 
painted by Sir John Millais. Looking at 
the splendid appointments of Millais’s 
house, he asked: “ Has paint done all 
this?” Millais smiled in assent, and Car- 
lyle continued: “ Ah, well, it shows what a 
number of fools there are in the world!” 
These remarks of the crusty Scotchman 
and the prejudice of the New York mer- 
chant pretty fairly represent the feeling 
that once prevailed in England and Amer- 
ica as to professional artists. Indeed, the 
classes of people w5o consider only ma- 
terial things as valuable—if there be such 
classes, and of thig I make no doubt— 
probably hold just such views, and regard 
a life devoted to art as a life wasted. 
But fortunately such people are in the 
minority in America, and the minority is 
getting smaller every year. 

The Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 awakened the dormant @s- 
thetic taste of the American people, and 
that taste has expanded till practical evi- 
dences of it are seen all over the country. 
There were capable artists—painters, 
sculptors, and architects—in America pre- 
vious to that time, but they were not nu- 
merous, and the number of people capable 
of appreciating the best work of which 
these were capable was discouragingly 
smal]. The men of mediocre talent were 
really held in higher esteem than those 
who had genius. The commonplace and 
second-rate men received the best commis- 
sions, whether to build houses, to paint 
portraits, or to model statues. The esthetic 
awakening was the beginning of the end 
of the supremacy of the commonplace in 
art, but that kind of art still survives, and 
clings to life with a tenacity worthy of a 
better cause. But it and its disciples are 
doomed. 

The art societies of America formed 
more than twenty years ago consisted to a 
great extent of the men of second-rate 
abilities. These ordinary men were in the 
majority in pretty nearly all such societies, 
and formed in them what were called the 
conservative parties. These parties ruled, 
and gave small countenance to men who 
did a higher class of work. The National 
Academy of Design in New York was 
notable in its conservatism, and did not 
treat with any considerable hospitality the 
work of the young men who, having studied 
in Paris, Rome, and Munich, brought back 
to America notions of modern European 
art. When such as these sent canvases to 
the Academy exhibitions they were either 
rejected outright or hidden away in dark 
Corners where they could not be seen. 
This was as exasperating as it was ungen- 
crous, but in all probability the Academi- 
cians were honest in their actions, and 
thought work bad that they could not com- 
prehend. But it led to a fortunate result, 
though this would not have been reached 
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had not the time been ripe forit. In 1877 
eighteen of these young artists formed the 
Society of American Artists, and gave an 
exhibition. This first exhibition of the 
“young fellows ”—as they were called in 
amiable depreciation by the older men— 
did not disturb the serene complacency of 
the Academicians of the old and conserva- 
tive school. Though it was not felt at the 
time to be such, it was really a serious 
blow at the old order of things. These ex- 
hibitions continued year after year, always 
growing larger and more important, until 
even the Academy recognized that the 
Society had become a rival. So as to 
weaken the rival and strengthen itself, the 
Academy elected some of the most active 
of the Society members. Though some 
such Society members resigned when they 
had become Academicians, this was not 
usually the case, and it was proved that 
men could belong to both without being 
less zealous for the welfare of the younger 
organization. For instance, Mr. William 
M. Chase, the President of the Society, 
and Mr. Frank D. Millet, Vice-President 
of the Academy, are members of both, and 
both very active in Society work. 

Two years previous to the founding of 
the Society of American Artists, the Art 
Students’ League of New York—also in 
some sense a protest against the conserv- 
atism of the Academy—was formed, and 
the teachers of the classes were among 
those who later founded the Society. 
These two organizations have been in 
close alliance from the beginning, but 
they have now become united even more 
closely than before. Both have so far got 
along without any endowment fund, and 
until very lately neither has had any per- 
manent home, but both have been com- 
pelled to rent quarters where they could 
get them. It was desirable, however, that 
they should be suitably housed, and sev- 
eral years ago these two organizations 
united with the Architectural League of 
New York, and formed the American Fine 
Arts Society, a stock company with a 
capital of $50,000. The members of the 
three organizations took the stock of the 
company, and plans were at once formed 
to build a proper house. The money re- 
sulting from the sale of the stock was not 
at all enough for the purpose in view, and 
so a Gift Trust was formed, and to this 
there have been contributions aggregating 
something like $150,000. This Gift Trust 
will revert to the Society at the end of 
twenty-one years. A lot was bought in 
Fifty-seventh Street, near Broadway, and 
almost opposite to the Carnegie Music 
Hall. A mortgage of $100,000 on the lot 
gave the company money enough to build. 
The members of the Architectural League 
were invited to prepare plans, and these 
were exhibited several years ago. Those 
of Mr. H. J. Hardenberg were chosen. 
For the facade of the building, Mr. Har- 
denberg chose as his motive the well- 
known house of Francis the First in the 
Champs Elysée in Paris. Upon these 
plans the building has been finished, and 
last week was thrown open to the public. 
Critics of architecture are somewhat di- 
vided as to the success of Mr. Harden- 
berg’s adaptation of this French specimen 
of Renaissance architecture. The pre- 
ponderating opinion appears to be that he 
has succeeded as well as possible with the 
means at his command, but the minority, 
led by Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who in such 
matters always speaks with great author- 
ity, will not be reconciled to what they 
think was a great blunder. But about the 
interior arrangements there are not two 
opinions. All agree that these are most 
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admirable. The ground floor is chiefly 
given up to exhibition galleries. These 
consist of three divisions, though in the 
middle section there are three rooms. 
There are no staircases, and the various 
galleries are pretty much on the same 
level. Crowds can therefore be handled 
very easily. On the same floor is a club- 
room for the Society of American Artists, 
and a business office for the American 
Fine Arts Society. In the other floors 
are quarters for the Architectural League, 
and a dozen or more class-rooms for the 
Art Students’ League. The part for the 
Art Students’ League has been finished 
for several months, and the various classes 
in drawing, painting, and modeling have 
been hard at work since the first of Oc- 
tober. 

The American Society of Artists, to 
mark the opening of the new building and 
galleries, is now holding what is called a 
“ Retrospective Exhibition.” To this ex- 
hibition any work previously exhibited or 
finished by a member before the first of 
last June was eligible. It was thought 
that such an exhibition would illustrate 
what the members of the Society had 
done during the past fifteen years in rais- 
ing American art from the low plane of 
earlier days. And in this the exhibition is 
a most distinguished success, for it is far 
and away the best collection of American 
paintings ever seen. This exhibition, taken, 
just as it is, to any European capital, would 
reflect very great credit on American art 
and do much towards dispelling the mis- 
taken notion that American life is hope- 
lessly materialistic. Some of the canvases 
in the new galleries—notably those by 
Chase, Sargent, Inness, Homer, Martin, 
and Millet—would rank with the best 
work of the best men in France, and rank 
very much above the English average, or, 
indeed, above the best examples of con- 
temporary English art. 

The completion of this building, in which 
are housed the three most important art 
organizations in America, signalizes the 
marked progress of an art movement start- 
ed by the Exhibition in 1876. If the 
exhibition of next year in Chicago shall 
have a similar and proportionate effect, we 
must expect before another fifteen years 
has passed that America will rank very 
high in art, and will stand side by side with 
the sister republic whose capital is the art 
capital of the modern world. 


Preachers and Teachers 


Professor Blackie, the able and eccen- 
tric Scotch writer and teacher, lately deliv- 
ered a lecture on “ Education” to the 
members of the Leith Assistant Teachers’ 
Association. In the course of his lecture 
he referred to theology. He was, he said, 
a “ stickit ” minister himself, and he ought 
to know something about that. Though 
he “ stickit” on the steps of the “ poopit,” 
he was always preaching. The besetting 
sin of theology was to puzzle the brain 
with transcendental speculations and meta- 
physical subtleties and scholastic defini- 
tions. They were apt to make too much 
of their creeds. It was an awful thing, 
speaking against the clergy, but he must 
speak out. There were then the besetting 
sins of the teaching profession. They 
were not to suppose that he went there to 
speak smooth words. That profession 
had two besetting sins. The first was a 
belief in books, putting books in place of 
nature; and, second, the besetting sin of 
the Pope—a belief in their own infallibil- 


ity. 
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The Christian Union 


~ With Our Readers 


I.— Correspondence 


Schism and Heresy 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In your issue of November 12 your arti- 
cle on “ Schism and Heresy” appears in 
an appropriate season, a kindly rebuke to 
schismatics and heretics. Your views, 
taken from a non-sectarian standpoint, are 
most timely, and are commended to all 
lovers of the truth. 

We might ask, “Is Christ divided ?” 
and do not schismatics generate heresies ? 
Departure from the Word of God leads 
to both. Christ’s Body, which is the 
Church, is indivisible, and whosoever is in 
him is one of the many members of that 
Body, and hence when a brother “ be over- 
taken in a fault, ye which are spiritual, 
restore such an one in the spirit of meek- 
ness” (Gal. vi., 1), and not in an ostenta- 
tious public trial, because a general vote 
is contrary to the spirit of “ Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew 
whether of these two thou hast chosen” 
(Acts i., 24); and appealing to man’s law 
being tantamount to 1 Cor. vi., 7: “ Now 
therefore there is utterly a fault among 
you, because ye go to law one with 
another.” How much better every way to 
confine ourselves to the Word of God, 
rejecting everything (spiritually, of course) 
not found there, remembering, ** Let broth- 
erly love continue ” (Heb. xiii., 1), and “ Be 
ye kind one to another, tender-hearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God, for 
Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you” (Eph. 
iv., 32). 

The spirit of schism, therefore, which 
you term as “ un-Christian and anti-Chris- 
tian,” is justly and truly so, because it is 
unscriptural, or a departure from the 
Word of God, the cause of all the conten- 
tion and strife in the professed Church 
throughout the whole world. 

This might be called an epitome of an 
“agreement ” between us on a“ fragment ” 
of the truth. J. W. 

New York. 


Help Needed 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I want to call attention to a golden 
opportunity for church work. It is of a 
neighberhood character. It consists, in 
the first instance, in taking a religious 
census of the city, village, or town, under 
the auspices of the churches, or church, 
in the place. The results of this work 
are then given to the pastors, or pastor, 
and through them, or him, to the churches 
orchurch. The chief end of the move- 
ment is to present definite opportunities 
for work, by visitation, on the part of the 
church people. 

Mr. Henry A. Clifford, who does this 
_ census work, and has recently finished it 
in this place, is an expert. He comes 
highly recommended by Dr. Graham 
Taylor, of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, until recently pastor of the Fourth 
Congregational Church of Hartford, Conn., 
and by a host of ministers now reaping the 
results of his labors. 

Mr. Clifford does not work under the 
auspices of any society, but altogether 
independently and undenominationally. 
He seeks the approval and co-operation 
of pastors and churches, without which 
he does not undertake the work. He 


gives to each church, through its pastor, 
at the close of the canvass, alist of fam- 


ilies and names of persons preferring the 
denomination represented by that church 
and pastor, together with much valuable 
information concerning the same. 

Last, but not least, Mr. Clifford is a 
Christian. He is this or nothing. His 
experiences as a disciple of Christ are 
remarkable, and he is in earnest to see 
men saved. His approach to people is 
sympathetic and winning. The character 
of his work is quiet and dignified, and the 
results will be enduring if followed up by 
the people of the church with any degree 
of faithfulness. 

If aggressive church work is developed 
along the lines laid down by Mr. Clifford, 
it will go far to solve the problem of the 
Church’s mission in the world. 

Mr. Clifford’s address is: Fourth Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE H. BURGESS, 
Pastor Congregational Church. 
Hadlyme, Conn. 


Wanted—A Christian Tariff 
Policy 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I hope your journal will take up the 
subject of the tariff, and apply the com- 
mandment, “ Love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” to nations as well as individuals. 
It has always seemed to me that it was 
absurdly inconsistent, if not an absolute 
sin, for us to send missionaries into neigh- 
boring countries to teach this great com- 
mand, and at the same time send skilled 
diplomats to negotiate reciprocity treaties 
with the understanding that they are to 
drive the sharpest possible bargain with 
the weaker nation. It is too much like 
sending missionaries into heathen lands 
with the prayer-book in one hand and the 
rum-bottle in the other. Ethics and re- 
ligion aside, however, it is now well under- 
stood that financial depression, a war, or a 
famine, is a universal misfortune. It may 
temporarily help neighboring nations, but 
it eventually works to the injury of all. 
Prosperity or adversity is no longer local, 
but is shared to a greater or a less extent 
by all our neighbors. The universal 
brotherhood of man is now recognized as 
a commercial as well as an ethical fact. 

I hope that, in view of these facts, the 
tariff may be lifted from the low plane of 
expediency or temporary industrial advan- 
tage, and raised to the higher and more 
Christian-like plane of universal com- 
mercial and national brotherhood. 

J. H. G. 


A Colorado Legislator’s View 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
All National legislation since the estab- 
lishment of the war tariff has discriminated 


against the agricultural and silver-mining | 


States. Our National Government has 
legislated solely in the interest of the cred- 
itor as against the debtor, and the Western 
people are, in the main, debtors. Demon- 
etization is closing our mines, and the 
products of our farms must pay monopoly 
rail rates to the seaboard and transatlantic 
shipment to find a market. 

The cost of irrigation nearly or quite 
doubles the expense of growing our crops, 
and with increased cost of transportation 
both on outgoing and incoming freight, 
and high interest, our people are ground 
between the upper and nether millstones. 

All the administrative functions of the 
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National Government, together with its 
judiciary, are in the hands of men residin 
east of the Mississippi, and saturated 
with provincialism. 

We are fully resolved to find or create 
outlets for all our products on the Gulf of 
Mexico, and to erect all the remaining 
Territories into States, and use all the 
means within reach to maintain our cop. 
Stitutional rights. The East has pushed 
us to the wall—we are now organizing in 
our own defense against McKinleyisnr 
and Shermanism. 

E. H. B. 
Greeley, Colo. 


I{.—Notes and Queries 


1 have attended a church where they make a prac. 
tice of selling tickets for concerts, after service, in 
the house of God. Now, I claim that it is just as 
bad to buy and sell tickets, and to receive money for 
same, on the Sabbath, as for a man to open a store 
and sell anything else. My friend says they are for 
a benefit of some home or other. I claim aman can 
keep open his store on the Sabbath and give what- 
ever money he takes in tothe poor. That would be 
the same argument, but that would be a poor excuse, 
I claim that they could sell them after praver-meet- 
ing in the lecture-room, or they could mail them to 
our houses duririg the week ; we would all take them. 
But for a minister to preach a sermon to us, entitled 
“Being careful of the little things,” and then di- 
rectly afterwards for a Sunday-school teacher to 
come up and ask us to buy tickets for concerts, | 
claim is not consistent with true religion, and hurts 
materially the cause of Christ. H. 


The Lord’s Day is sacred not because of 
what it is, but because of what it is for. It 
is for spiritual use, for religious culture. It 
is solely because of interference with this 
sacred use of the day that anything other- 
wise proper is to be abstained from. It 
is plain that keeping a shop open on the 
Lord’s Day is an interference with its. 
sacred use. It is conceivable that the 
practice you complain of may be carried 
out in a way, or to an extent, that would 
be a similar interference. But we do not 
think it is always or necessarily so. This 
is the principle. In applying it each must 
follow his own conscience. 


What place does prayer hold in evangelistic 
work? Suppose you have the Gospel faithfully 
preached, why should God be asked to convert sin- 
ners when it really depends upon themselves whether 
or no they will be converted ? That God can influ 
ence the spirits of men through his Spirit is plain 
enough, but does he not always do this? Why do 
we need to plead and entreat him to do what he de 
clares is always his will to do, viz., to turn sinners 
from the error of their ways and heal them? Why 
should it be at all necessary for us to pray for any- 
thing that is in accordance with the will of God . 

I. R. F. 
Jesus and the Apostles both did so, and 
taught that we should pray for what 's 
according to God's will. See Luke xvill., 
1-8, John xvii.; 2 Thess. iii, 1; 1 John 
v.,14. This is the practical reason for 
our doing it. The metaphysical reasoo 
for it we could not make clear to you 12 
these limits, but, if you care for it, see 4 
sermon on the subject in “ New Points to 

Old Texts ” (T. Whittaker, New York). 


Will you kindly inform a perplexed reader how 
you interpret Rev. xiv., 11, and especially Rev. xX., 1° 
(“tormented dayland night forever and ever’), with 
your recent disclaimer of belief that Scripture any 
where teaches endless conscious punishment # 


Our general answer is, that two or three 
such passages in a book so full of symbol 
ic and enigmatical statements cannot be 
relied on as having a literal didactic sig- 
nificance, any more than the high-wrought 
language of the eighteenth Psalm. This 
conclusion is confirmed by finding close 
beside Rev. xx., 10, such a passage as verse 
14, “death and Hades were cast into the 
lake of fire.” If this cannot be lit 
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how can the context be certainly relied on 
as such? 


1. I want to find a copy of a little old book called 
“Christianity the Life of the Soul,” by William 
Mountford. I think it must be out of print, but I 
would like to purchase a copy from any one willing 
to part with it. 2. Is there any book, or, failing that, 
any way of simplifying the doctrine of evolution for 
achild? I wish, for a further end, to place the idea 
before my children, aged seven and nine. 3. Can 
some reader give me the words of an old rhyme 
called, 1 think, ** The Days when We Went Gypsy- 
ing”? E. B. M. H. 

1. We invite reply. 2. We donot think 
the subject has been thus simplified in 
print. Perhaps a seed or an egg may sug- 
gest some lessons. 3. Will some one 


respond ? 


In your issue of October 29, in “‘ Notes and Que- 
ries,” you reply to “G. M. J.” I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing my surprise that you omit from list of 
books recommended the Holy Bible as the one book 
supreme for a young man to study who wishes 
“especially to know about Jesus Christ ’’—presum- 
ably not men’s opinions about him. 

TWENTY-ONE” AND MORE, 


If you will attentively read the question 
put to us, you will see that the questioner 
wished to study the Bible, and therefore 
needed no recommendation to do so, but 
only direction to books that would help 
him do so. 


Do you consider it right to tell a lie to save life? 

If so, where in God’s Word have we authority for it ? 
O. A. A. 

Certainly not. By lying is generally 
understood an unjustifiable deception. 
But when a physician is obliged to deceive 
his patient in order to save his life, he is 
justified in so doing, and his act is no lie. 
For a case of justifiable deception see 
2 Kings vi., 19. 

Will you kindly tell me who wrote “ Ecce Deus” 
and “Credo”’? What do you think of the books? 
How do the authors ef both stand in the opinion of 


men, regarding the broad or narrow platform of 
Christianity ? A. la G 


They are valuable books, by able men. 
“Ecce Deus” is attributed to Dr. Joseph 
Parker, of London, and “Credo ” is by 
Professor L. T. Townsend, of Boston. 
The former, a Congregationalist, is liberal 
in his theology; the latter, a Methodist, is 
conservative, 


1. What is the latest and best book covering the 
results of Egyptian exploration as related to Old 
Testament history? 2. What publication gives a 
brief, simple description of the process of making 
lantern slides from negatives ? F. W. B. 

1. We know of nothing recent on this 
subject in book form, though there are 
articles here and there in periodicals. 2. 
Perhaps some reader can tell. 


Is every taxpayer in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland compelled to pay a tax to support the Church 
of England or Established Church? LCR 


No; only a part of English and Scotch 
property is burdened with tithe-charges, 
mostly covered under the form of rent. 
There is no Established Church in Ireland. 


Do you know where and at what price the book 
entitled “ The Christ of History,” by Young, can be 
obtained ? O. H. D. 

Of A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
Price about $1.2 5, we think. 


1. What was the date of Christ’s birth? 2. What 
Was the date of his crucifixion? G. A. H. 

I. 4BC.. 2. Atthe Passover which fell 
on March 30, A.D. 30. 


M. M. F.—For a study of Theosophy 
we recommend you to the article in “ En- 
cyclopedia Britannica,” and to the volume 
on “Esoteric Buddhism” by A. P. Sin- 
nett (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 

Opinion of Theosophy is that, while 


there is a certain underlying basis of truth 
in its fundamental doctrine of immediate 
spiritual vision, its superstructure is mainly 
an untrustworthy imagination. 


R, A. L.—For further information of interest to 
needy young men preparing for the Congregational 
ministry write to the American College and Educa- 
tion Society, Boston. J. A. B. 


The poem asked for in Notes and Queries column 
November 12, “ Going Out and Coming In,” is by 
Mrs. Mollie E. Moore Davis. It may be found ‘in 
the “ Magazine ‘of Poetry,” Vol. L., page 369, or in 
collections of “Poetry of the South.” There are 
five verses, of which the one given is the first. 


H. M. P. will find “ Especially Jim” in “ The 
Humbler Poets: A Collection of Newspaper and 
Periodical Verse” (1870 to 1885), by Slason 
Thompson. (Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Herbert Spencer 


Herbert Spencer, the great philosopher, 
is, writes a contributor to “ Lippincott's 
Magazine,” a profoundly bald-headed man, 
of middling height, considerably rounded 
at the shoulders, with a firm mouth, soft 
gray eyes, and pinky-white cheeks framed 
in curly gray side whiskers, and _ still 
adheres to the broadcloth frock-coat, low- 
cut waistcoat, stand up black cravat, and 
over-gaiters of long ago. Despite the 
immense burden of learning which he 
carries, he is singularly modest; has the 
gentlest of voices, and is almost feminine 
in manner. He is now three and-seventy, 
and started out in life as a civil engineer, 
with a desire to make a reputation as a 
mathematician. He is unmarried, and has 
but few intimate personal friends. It is 
related that his doctor once told him that 
it was not good for such a man as he to 
live alone, as his solitary meals were apt 
to be marred by thinking too much on 
deep subjects, and advised him to stay 
for a while in some boarding-house, where 
the dinner-table talk would be conducted 
by nice, cheery, brainless folk. He went, 
but did not stay long. It came to his 
ears that the pleasant lady whose seat 
was next to him at table was a sad dis- 
appointment. A friend asked her how she 
liked the boarding-house; could she rec- 
ommend it? “Qh, yes, I think I can,” 
she replied; “ but there is a Mr. Spencer 
who thinks that he knows about science 
and philosophy. I have to correct him 
every night!” He lives quietly among his 
books in an old-fashioned house in Regent’s 
Park, but dines out often, generally at the 
Athenzum Club, and occasionally visits a 
place of amusement. Comic opera is his 
delight. He finds in it an offset to his 
lucubrations upon the data of ethics. For 
he is still a veritable glutton for work, 
and is at times obliged to suspend all 
mental application for weeks, being com- 
pletely prostrated by nervous collapse. 
No matter how fine the day, he carries an 
umbrella. He also carries about a couple 
of little plugs in his pocket, and whenever 
conversation around him becomes annoy- 
ing, he takes them out and puts them in 
his ears, and thus becomes deaf to the 
chatter about him. He was the lifelong 
friend of George Eliot, and has known all 
the celebrities of the day; but, like Car- 
lyle, he has persistently declined all aca- 
demic or other honors, and he is the Jé/e 
noire of the autograph collector, whose 
excuse for existence he does not see. 
Though universally conceded to be the 
greatest thinker in the world, he is not 
widely read, as he pays but little attention 
to his literary style, and frequently writes 
in an incomprehensible vein. So that, 
though his books have been translated 
into Polish, Greek, Chinese, and other un- 


The Bird will go 
into the Cage! 


DirREcTIoNS,—Place one edge of a 
visiting card along the line between the 
bird and the cage, and rest the tip of your 
nose against the other edge of the card. 
Hold the card so that no shadow falls on 
either side. Watch the bird a moment, 
you will see it go into the cage. 


You will not believe this 
until you try it; neither will 
you believe that Cleveland's 
baking powder is absolutely 
the best until you try it. 
Try it! 


congenial tongues, they do not cover the 
cost of publication, to say nothing of the 
profit supposed to be left for the author. 
In fact, he hardly makes enough to sup- 
port his style of extreme simplicity ; yet, 
withal, life is very pleasant to him. He 
relates with great gusto of a letter he re- 
ceived not long since from a publisher in 
the far West, asking how much he would 
take for the exclusive right to publish his 
poem “ The Faerie Queene” in the United 
States. 


A Modest Beadle 


Many good stories have been told of the 
beadles of the Scottish churches. The 
latest is as good as any. One Sabbath 
morning, when a minister of an Ayrshire 
established church was about to enter the 
pulpit, he found that John, the precentor, 
had not arrived. He instructed the beadle, 
who was also bellman, to ring the bell for 
five minutes longer, while they waited to 
see if John came. When he returned the 
minister inquired, “ Has John come yet?” 
* No, sir,” answered the beadle. “ Most 
extraordinary! What are we to do? I 
see no help for it, but you must take John’s 
place yourself for a day.” “Ah, no, sir,” 
replied the beadle; “I couldna dae that. 
Aiblins I could tak’ your place, but | 
couldna tak’ John’s.”— Boston Traveller. 


The Grip 


Left me in a terribly weak condition; my 
health nearly wrecked. My appetite was all 
gone, I had no strength, felt tired all the 
time, had disagreeable roaring noises in m 
head, like a waterfall. I also had severe head- 
aches and severe sinking pains in my stom- 
ach. Having heard so much about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, I concluded to try it. All the 
disagreeable effects of the Grip are gone, I 
am free from pains and aches, and believe 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is surely curing my catarrh. 


Hood’s Cures 


Gro. W. Cook, St. 


I recommend it to all.” 
Johnsbury, Vt. 


HOOD’S PILLS cure Constipation by restoring 
the peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 
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Hints for the whole Family offered in the interest of Foot health and comfort. 


Alfred Dolge 
Slippers and Shoes 


Warm, porous, giving gcod ventila- | Absorb and dissipate perspiration, Elastic. Springy. Easy. Shapely. 
tion. Light, noiseless. and so toughen the feet. Common sense. 


If you doubt the claims we make, send for “On a Felt Footing ”’ (sent free) for further 
light. If you credit these facts, you are ready for our “ Hints ” and ready to order by mail. 


Slippers shoes 


Upper of toilet 


felt with felt sole. GG ra n d m q 


Color, black. Sizes, 


lining, all-felt. 
Style 91. Price, $1.40. Sizes, 2 to 
Widths, C, 
D, E, EE. 
Style 20. 
Felt Slippers Price, $2.25. 
with 
Leather Sole. Upper sole 
Colors, black Gr andpa and heel felt. 
and red. Sizes, comfort- 
Sizes, 5 to.12. Widths, A, B,C, D, FE. able, roomy 
Style 140. Price, $2.00. shoo. 
Sizes, 6 to 
11. Widths, 
D, E, EE. 
Made of toilet 
felt. Seamless, nce, $3.50. 
with sole of 
leather sewed 
on, making them M h inner sole o st 
very soft, warm, ot er quality felt. The 
and light. outer soles and heels 
Colors, red, are of leather. No 
gray, blue, and seam at the side to 
black. Sizes, 1 to 8. Widths, B, C, D, E. hurt the feet. Sizes, 
Style 1,000. Price, $2.50. 1to8. Widths, A, 
B, C, D, E, EE. 
Style 1,073. Price, $3 3-50. 
Felt upper, 
Made like lining and in- 
as ner sole. Out- 
above. Colors, er sole and 
black and red, Father heel of leath- 
Sizes, 5 to 12. er. Stayedin 
W idths, A, B, front and back 
C, D, E. with leather. 
oa A Style 240. Sizes, 6 to 11. 
Price, $2.50. | Widths, C, D, E, EE. Style 900. Price, $5.02 


Sent free on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Daunel Green &F Co. 


44 East 14th Street, - (Union Square,) - New York 
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Hints for the whole Family offered in the interest of Foot health and comfort. 


Alfred Dolge 
Felt Slippers and Shoes 


Warm, porous, giving good ventila- 
tion, Light, noiseless. 


Absorb and dissipate perspiration, Elastic. Springy. Easy. Shapely. 
and so toughen the feet. Common sense. 


If you doubt the claims we make, send for “On a Felt Footing ’’ (sent free) for further 
light. If you credit these facts, you are ready for our “ Hints” and ready to order by mail. 


Slippers 


Misses’ Romeo. Same 
description as 1000. 
Colors, gray, red, and 
blue. Sizes, 11 to 2. 
Widths, A, B, C, D, E. 

Style 260. Price, 
$2.00. 


Study shoe. 
Made of fine 
toilet felt. Per- 
fection for a 
house or office 

shoe, and as 

easily puton 
as a slipper. 

It protects 

the top of 


the foot and the ankles, and is just what is 
wanted by those who cannot wear slippers. 
Felt sole 4% inch thick. Color, black. Sizes, 
5to12. Widths, B, C, D, E, EE. 

Style Price, $4.00. 


Plush bind- 
ing, seamless 
lining. Felt 
soles % inch 
thick. Color, 
black. Sizes, 


== 2% to 


Widths, C,D,E,EE. Style 11. Price, $1.50. 


Shoes 
C hildren Shoe, with ‘ele 


Color, blue. Sizes, 6 


to8. Widths, C, D, E. 
Baby Style 39. 


Price, $1.10. 


Best quality kid 
button shoe, with hy- 


Pastor gienic lining and felt 


inner sole, medium, 


and heel. 
astor S ] e Sizes, 1 to 8. 
Widths, AA to 
EE. 
Style 1062. 
Price, $5.00. 


Women’s _all-felt 
lace shoe with leather 


outer sole. 
Servant ‘ion to 8. 
Widths, C, D, E, 
EE. 


Style 1049. 
Price, $2.00. 


Sent free on receipt of price. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


Damtel Green && Co. 


44 East 14th Street, 


- (Union Square,) - New York 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS’ 
IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


The Children of the Poor 


By Jacos A. Ritts, author of “ How the 


Other Half Lives.” Illustrated. 12mo. 
$2.50. 

* Most delightful reading. Mr. Riis knows 
what he is talking about, and, what is more, he 
knows how to tell in a most delightful way 
what he has seen.”—Dr. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, 
Vice-Pres't of New York City Mission Society. 

“The book is a model of what such writin 
should be—explicit, straightforward, full o 

lain facts and personal impressions, and free 
rom 


Bernard of Clairvaux 


The Times, the Man, and His Work. 
A Historical Study. By RICHARD 5S. 
Storrs, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D. Svo. $2 50. 


A vivid portrait of Bernard and an equally 
important picture of his times. It is altogether 
historical, not dogmatic or sectarian, and it 
will have a special value for general readers, as 
shedding new light upon an important but un- 
familiar period of history. 

“It is a sympathetic and eloquent portrayal 
by a living preacher, himself justly eminent, of 
one of the greatest preachers of the Roman 
Communion and of the age on which his impress 
was stamped.’’—Prof. G. P. FisHer. 


Marse Chan 


By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. New £ai- 
tion. Illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 
Square I2mo. $1.50. 


“The best short story ever written by an 
American, and eminently worthy the dainty 
dress in which it now Spee. Mr. Smedley’s 
are spirit and sympathetic.’’— 
Philadelphia Press. 

out in superb holiday form. Mr. 
Smedley has caught precisely the spirit of the 
text. The delicacy and truthfulness of his 
touch have been well brought out.’”’—Soston 
Beacon. 


Spanish Cities 


With Glimpses of Gibraltar and Tangier. 
By C. A. SropDaRD, D.D., Editor of 
XV. Y. Observer. Ulustrated. 12mo. $1.50. 


“ There are few books more entertaining than 
this. Dr. Stoddard is a natural traveler, sees 
everything worth seeing, and describes admir- 
ably. His style is direct, easy, and graceful. 
His descriptions are concise yet clear, and 
markedly elegant.” —Chicago /nter-Ocean. 

** He has mastered the art of writing books of 
travel. He fulfills the ideal of a delightful 
companion whose conversation has informing 
qualities without being tedious, and whose style 
has sparkle without froth.”—WV. Y. Zridune. 


e*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York 


NDIA AnD MALAYSIA! 


By BISHOP J. M. THOBURN, D. D., 

Thirty-three Years a Missionary in India, 

One Royal Octavo Volume. 562 Pages, 
Beautifully Illustrated. Superbly bound. 

Half Russia, @2.50. Full Russia, $3.00. 

AGENTS WANTED! 
LIBERAL THRRMS. TERRITORY FREE. 
For Descriptive and Confidential Circulars, address 
CRANSTON & CURTS, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PHILLIPS BROOKS’ 


NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL 
CARLIMAS once 


HRISIMA 


Christmas Once is Christmas Still 


A Christmas Carol. By the Rt. Rev. 
PHILLIPS Brooks, D.D. Beautifully il- 
lustrated in colors. Illuminated cover, 
gilt edge, $1.00. 


The Land of Peace 


Daily texts and hymns fora month. _IIlus- 
trated by Fred. Hines and others. 32 
pages, 4to, illuminated board covers, $1.50. 


The Poets’ Corner 


Sketches in monotint of the homes and 
places connected with prominent poets, 
with descriptions in prose. Small 4to, cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50; half white and gold, $2.00. 


** We have rarely seen so much that is good and beauti- 
ful as we find in this small volume.”’"—PAd/a. Eve. Bulletin. 


Earth’s Sweet Voices 


Selections from the prets, with sixteen 
beautiful illustrations in monotint. Ob- 
long 4to, cloth, gilt, $3.00; half white and 
gold, $4.00. 


Our Little Men 


A series of six osiginal pictures of little 
boys, by an American artist. 
‘** Little men with laughing faces, 

Little men with dimpled cheeks, 

Pretty airs and dainty graces.”’ 
In portfolio, bound and tied with ribbon, 
and with imitation wood covers, in neat 
box, $5.00. 


For sale at th® Bookstores, or sent by mad, postpaid, 
on receipt of prices. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Publishers and Booksellers 


31 West 23d Street, - New York 
5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS #DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work ‘‘ Jn His Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mre. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Kev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
_A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 i)lustra- 
tions from /tush light Photographs of real |ife. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever prblished. Agenta Wanted,— 
both Menand Women. (7 We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


Also 5.000 Lady Wanted f 
i 0 l 


= on Special Terms for 
WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 
* 


a New, Choice. splendi 
The Brightest. Purest, Best. and Cheapest ost. ary A. 


scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
lady Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 


Twenty Notable Bas 


For Young People 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton’s ‘‘ Famous” Books 


“Famous Types of Womanhood.” 
“Poor Boys Who Became Famous” 
“Girls Who Became Famous,” ete. 

10 vols. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50 each, 


Warren Lee Goss’s 
Tom Clifton.’’ _Ii)lustrated. 
* Recollections of a Private.” 
Svo. Illustrated 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer's 


Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.” 

‘Girls’ Book of Famous Queens.’’ 

* Lafayette, the Knight of Liberty,” 
12mo. Illustrated. #1.50 each. 


Annie Chapin Ray’s 
“The Cadets of Flemming Hall.” 
*“*In Blue Creek Cajon.”’ 
“Half a Dozen Girls.” 
**Half a Dozen Boys.” 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 each. Full of enthusiasm, 
exciting adventures, genial fun, and of high purpuse. 


Fi 


$3.00. 


Religious Classics 


GOLDEN WORKS FOR DAILY COUNSEL, 
r6mo. Cloth, red edge, $1.00. Gilt edge, $1.2<. 
White and gold, $1.25. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
16mo,. White and gold, gilt edge, $1.25. 


TELE JESUS. 
16mo. White and gold. gilt edge, $1.00. 


THE SOUL'S INQUIRIES ANSWERE 
18mo. Piain edge, 50 cents. Ked edge, 75 cents. 
White and gold, 75 cents. 


Three Notable Books 


By the Rev. J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
SILENT TIMES. 


16mo. Parti cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 
$1.25. Levant morocco, $2.50. 


White and gold, 


.T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO. 


New York and Boston 


The World’s Best Hymns 


An exquisite volume, choicely 
printed at the University Press, 
with black letter headings and 
rubricated initials. 


Prof. J. W. Churchill, Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, has written an Introduc- 
tion, and Louis K. Harlow has embel- 
lished the volume with 40 beautiful 
landscape pictures with floral borders. 

16mo, Cloth, extra, $1.50; China Silk, 
hand-painted, $2.00. 


The leading principle of choice which has been followed 
is the selection of the best Eng'ish lyrical religious poetry 
that has been immediately associated with sacred musi¢, 
and hallowed by long and constant use in the service of 
song in the home and the church. They are lyrics shat 
have become classic as Aymns.—From Prof. Churchill's 
Introduction. 


Little, Brown & Co., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston 


THE 


Cosmopolitan! — 


1000 Free Scholarships. 


At leading Colleges of the country—YALE, VASSAR, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WEL- 
LESLEY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN; the great schools of Art 
Medicine, Music, the leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Signalize its First Edition of 150,000 Copies for January 1893, 


ALL ARE OPEN 70 YOU 


|Magazine 
pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 


colleges 


sent out from its own printing-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading # 
and schools of the country in consideration of work which any améitious young boy er girl can readily do—work 
once honorable and easy of accomplishment. . 
If you wish to educate yeurself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing paid at any ates 
school or college without putting the expense upon your parents, and solely through your own efforts—send for 


pamphlet giving full particulars to The Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broanway sth Ave. axp 25TH YO 


« 
bh 
We 
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AMERICA’S VENERABLE AND ONLY WEEKLY ECLECTIC, 


FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Littell’s Living Age 


It selects from the whole wide field of 
EUROPEAN PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
the best articles by 


THE ABLEST LIVING WRITERS 


in every department, 

Biography, History, Literature, Travels, 
science, Politics, Criticism, Art, 
Fiction and Poetry. 

“Only the best has ever filled its pages; the best 
thought rendered in the purest English. Nothing 

yr or unworthy has ever eppeeres in the columns 

THE LIVING AGE.” —The Presbyterian, Philadel- 
shia, April 13, 1892. 

AWEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 
Jouble-column octavo pages of reading matter yearly 
forming four volumes; presenting amass of matter 

Unequalled in Quality and Quantity 
by any other publication in the country. 

Desiring to extend its circulation the’ publishers 
present the following advantageous offer 
accepting which every family may become the po 
sessor of 
ASPLENDID WORK ON THE BIBLE 

at the nominal cost of one dollar. 


( Littell’s Living Age, one year, $8.00 ) For 
$15.50) “The Wonderful Story of Old,” 7.50 ¢ $9.00 


THE WONDERFUL STORY OF OLD, 
by Jfarcius Willson, published in two large octavo 
volumes, at $7.50, covers the sacred record from Gen- 
esis to Revela‘ion, and is handsomely illustrated 
from the designs of the Great Masters. 

“It is a magnificent work.”— Rev. Philip Schaf, 
DD. LL.D. 
Send for descriptive circulars, 
The above price includes postage on THE LIVING 


AGE only. The books must be sent at the subscriber's 


winse, 
OTHE LIVING AGE is published weekly at $8.00 a 
year, free of postage. 

TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS ror THE YEAR 
183 will be sent a the two October issues con- 
taining « powerful story by Frank Harris, editor oJ 
THe FoRTNIGHTLY REVIEW. entitled PROFIT AND 
Loss, and also the numbers of 1892 published after 
the receipt of their subscriptions. 

62 The publishers continue their popular club- 
bing arrangements whereby one or more other peri- 
odicals can be obtained at ey reduced prices. 

t#” Clubbing rates ani circulars more fully de- 
scribing the above and other offers sent on 
application. 

emis copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 

Address, LITTELL & CO., 
31 Bedford St., Boston. 


“For the enlightened rs of gard and wood- 
lands this journal is Tribune. 


Filled every week with original, enter- 
taining, and exact information from the 


A Chrisimas 
Present that lasts 
all the year. 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 
For 1893. 


Upon receipt of $3.00 
the publishers will 
send SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE toany ad. 
dress, and forward 
also a card certify- 
ing that such name 
has been entered 
upon their subscrip- 


tion list for one 
year, in accordance 
with the donor's 
wish. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


743 Broadway, New York. 


The Atlantic 
for 1893 


Will contain, among other attractions, 

Old Kaskaskia, A Serial Story by Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, 
who will be favorably remembered as the author 
of “* The Lady of Fort St. John.” 

James Bryce, M.P., 
will consider “ American /nfluence on English 
Political Institutions.” This isa field in which 
Mr. Bryce is a master. 

Penelope’s English Experiences, by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, 
will bring fresh entertainment to those who 
know Mrs. Wiggins’s delightful books. 

Studies in American Biography, 
which are a feature of the Atlantic. will be con- 
tinued by papers on George William Curtis, 
George Bancroft, etc. 

The Feudal Chiefs of Acadia, by Dr. 
Francis Parkman. 
This eminent historian has written a narrative 
of the events in Canadian history on which Mrs. 
Catherwood’s “ Lady of Fort St. John”’ is based. 


best American and European authorities 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits; 
the beautifying of home grounds, road- 
sides, and parks; the preservation of 
forests and of natural scenery, together 
with vigorous editorial treatment of topics 
within its field, and illustrations of the 
highest artistic finish. 
arbiter in mutters of rural taste.”"—Beston Tras- 
A capital specimen of pure literature.”—W._Y. 
ommerce. ‘*Faultless in  make-up.”’— 


Journal of C 
Liustrations of rare 


Phila. Press. 
fale Courier. Edited with signaljability.”’—Cincinnati 


Timees-Star. 


Published weekly. $4.00 a year. 


EF Special Clubbing Offer for 1893: The 
Christian Union and a New Subscription to 
en and Forest, 65.40. 


Specimen sopy and net clubMing rates with other peri- 


sent free on application. 


GARDEN AND FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


The first part will appear in January. 


Improvement of Living. 
Papers by thoughtful writers on Zhe Preserva- 
tion of Country Beauty, on Libraries, Art 


Museums, Museums of Science, etc. 


TERMS: $4.004 year in advance, postage free. 


November and December numbers free to new 
subscribers remitting before December 2oth. 


Postal Notes and Money at risk of sender. Remit by 
money-order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


1 East 17th Street, New York 


DILXON’S 


American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Uniom and send :6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Thanatopsis and A Forest Hymn 


By, Bryant. Withan introduction by 

ev. Joun W. CHapwick. Illustrated Uy 13 pho*o- 
gravures from nature and original drawin Printed in 
redand black, and daint ly bound in vellum cloth, gilt 
top, 1 vol., square 12mo, $2.00. 


The Song of the Brook 


NEW EDITION 


By Atrrep Tennyson. Fifteen original and beautiful 
photogravure illustrations, aft-r original drawings by 
1LLtAM J. Mozart. The title-page and text of the 
poem is printed in red and black, and each stanza is illus- 
trated. 1 vol., square 12mo, vellum cloth, $2.00. 


The Eneid of Virgil 


NEW EDITION 


Translated into English by Joun D. Lone, who has 
brought to his work a fund of poetic sympathies, a style 
vigorous and pore, and thoroughly in keeping with the 
terse powerand virility of the great Roman poet. With 
13 photogravure illustrations. Bound in white or gray 
vellum cloth, gilt top, uncut, $2.50. , 


| Childe Harold 


NEWSTEAD EDITION 


By Lorp_Byron. A superb edition of this unrivaled 
poem. Profusely illustrated with wood cuts and 30 pho- 
togravures, illustra.ing the scenery, art, and architecture 
mentioned inthe poem. 2 vols , 8v7, white vellum cloth, 
gold and silver decoration, gilt tops, $5.00. 


Cranford 
By Mrs. Gaskett. With an introduction by Rev. 
Sreoke Herrorp. An entirely new edition of this 


charming volume, with roo illustrations, including a 
color frontispiece, from an original drawing FRANK 
T. Merrtty. 1 vol., small quarto, fancy cloth, gilt 
tops, $2.00. 


John Halifax (Gentleman) 


By Miss Mutocx. A_ new edition of a story of which 
readers, young and old, nevertire. With 40 new half- 
tone illustrations, and a color frontispiece from an orig- 
inaldrawing by Miss Laura C. Hits. 1 vol.,s 


quarto, fancy cloth, gilt tops, $2.00. 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post or ex 
press paid, by the publishers, on receipt of the price. 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Some Notable Books 


HOLIDAY GIFTS 


The Daintiest Line of 


Handy Volume Classics 


Ever published. Bound 1n faultless styles, charm- 
ingly illustrated, and the choice>t Books for Christ- 
mas Gifts. Rebert Browning, Rurns, Lucile,”’ 
Vicar of W ikefield,”’ ** Paul and Virgwmia,”’ ** ran- 
ford.”’ ** of the King,” Wordsworth,” etc. 
23 Vole. Parti-coth, $1 00. Vellum cloth, $1.00. 


Silk, $1.50. Half calf, $2.00. Half levant, $2.50 
per volume. 
An Illustrated Edition of 
Daily Food 


In Dainty Bindings for Holiday Gifts. 12 Photo- 
Engravings. 18mo. Parti-cloth, gilt edge, 75 ce: ts. 
Full cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents. French ilk, gilt 
edge, $1.00. 


The Favorite Illustrated Edition of 
Popular Poets 

27 Vols., in novel and artistic bindings, fully illus- 

trated. rs. Browning, Scott, Tennyson ords- 

worth, etc. Square 8vo, in cloth box. Cloth. gilt 

edge, $2 so per vol. Also in fine leather binding, 

$4 so to $6.00 per vol. 


Wordsworth’s Selected Poems 
Holiday Edition, with Phot vures b 
12mo, ornamental design. weit 

Full leather, $3 so. 


Garrett. 
— t top, box, 


Tennyson’s Poems 


2 Vols., fully illustrated. r2mo. Cloth, gilt top, 
.00. hite k and corners, fancy paper 
t top, $3.00. 


Huge’s Les Miserables 


Fully illustrated. Translated by Isaset F. Hap- 

Bound in uniform style with Tennyson. 2 
Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. White back and cor- 
ners, gilt top, $3.00. 


The Works of Charles Dickens 
From New Plates. Printed on fine paper. elegant! 


GOOD. 
Vols. 


bound. 15 Vols. Popular Edition, $18.75; hal 
calf, $37.50. Library Edition, $22.<0; hate calf, 
$45.00. +0 Vol. Edition, $40.00; half calf, $80.00. 


T. Y. Crowell & Co,, New York and Boston 


Our 14th Annual Holiday Cata- 
SEN 7 logue of Choice Books, suitable for 
pepsentation or for the library, at 25 to 

per cent. reduction from Pa 


b- 

hshers’ prices. Just ready. —~ 

in F f- your address now and have a copy mailed 
to you free. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 


Boston 


For 6 ets. postage and addresses af ten /rimmds, the 
ousthecper's Weekly. 14 N. oth, Phila., sends a 
of safety cases Sor mailing coins, ome 
charraing magaame. Marion 
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The Christian Union 


~ 10 December, 1892 


Kecreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. y. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Atlanta,Ga. A Description of Atlanta's Elegant 
Hotel Aragon. 

Charlotte, N. C., Sketches of. The Queen City of 
the O.d North State, and Mecklenburg the Ban- 
ner County. 

_ Excursionist, Cook’s. Home and Foreign Tours. 

Florida. A Brief Description of Brevard County, 

or the Indian River Country; its Climate, Health, 
Products, etc. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
roundings. 

Pacific Northwest. Its Wealth and Resources. 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho. 


Grand View Hotel and Sur- 


Health Resorts 


Every health resort in America is represented in 
the Kecreation Department of The Christian Union. 
If you are looking for a health resort, write for 
pamphlets on the sections particularly suited to your 
needs. There is no charge for the service rendered. 


TRAVEL 


all Winter Resorts 


South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the 
West Indies, South and Central 
America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Railway and Steamship Lines 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all 
Principal Points and 
Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


Fast and commodious steamships between 
Port Tampa, Key West, and Havana (tri- 
weekly), Port Tampa and Mobile (weekly), 
Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine Island), 
Punta Kassa, Fort Myers, and points on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gulf 
Coast (semi-weekly); Port Tampa and Mana- 
tee River, daily (except Sunday). 

The THREE MAGNIFICENT HO- 
TELS owned by the Plant System, situ- 
ated on the line of the South Florida 
Railroad, are under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. J. H. KING. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel 
Tampa 
Described by a prominent writer as “a mod- 
ern wonder of the world.” 
Magnificent in its complete furnishings and 
surroundings. Opens January 16, ’93. 


The Inn—Port Tampa 


On the pier, over the wa’ s of Tampa Bay. 
A unique structure, richl, furnished and com- 
plete in every detail of service. Facilities for 
midwinter bathing and boating. 

OP&Z2N TiiE ENTIRE YEAR 


The Seminole 


Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 


Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers, or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Travel 


Travel 
A Trip with the 


to the ORIEN I Greatest 
Safety, Speed, and Comfort 


On February 4th, 1893, the Hamburg-A mericffl 
Packet Company will send its latest, largest, and 
fastest twin-screw Express Steamship, the Fuerst 
Bismarck (8,874 tons, 16,400 horse-power), on a grand 
Winter Excursion from New York to the Mediterra- 
nean and the Orient. The steamer will sail direct 
to Gibraltar, Genoa, Ajaccio (Corsica), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, Corfu, Malta, 
Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, Algiers, ‘and return to 
New York via Southampton. 

The excursion will last about ten weeks, but pas- 
sengers have the privilege of returning from South- 
ampton by any of the Company’s Express Steamers 
up to August rst, 1893. 

To be able to make this unique excursion on board 
a palatial ocean liner like the Puerst Bismarck, free 
from all annoyances inseparable from hotels, rail- 
ways, small boats, custom-houses, packing and un- 
packing of baggage, transfers, etc., will no doubt 
appeal at once to all American travelers able to 
undertake the trip. No way can be conceived of 
visiting with greater safety, speed, and comfort the 
principal places of a region whose every inch of soil 
abounds with stirring reminiscences of ancient lore 
and history, regions rich with magnificent monu- 
ments of past grandeur and countless treasures of 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO. 


37 Broadway, 125 La Salle St. 
New York Chicago 


GREAT 


ROCK 


ROUTE 


Line 

Very important changes have recently been 
made in round trip California tickets. 

Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, IIL 
OrA B. Farneworth, G. E. Pass. Agt , 257 Broadway, 
New York.—Il. L Loomis, N. E. Pass Agt., 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass.—W. !. Leahy, Pass. Agt, 
Mid. Dis., 11 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa —Jas. Gass, 
Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange S.reet, Buffaio, N. Y. 


Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO GENOA AND NAPLES 


Via Gibraltar, by tl)~ magnificent twin-screw express 
steamers. Ocean passage seven days. 
Next sailing: COLU BIA. January s. 1893, 9 A. M. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET CO., 
37 Broadway, N.Y. 


California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 


ESTABLISHED 18>s0 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS BACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,49: Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons, 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
largest and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
ae re ty and rapidity of their passage across the 
antic. 
The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships, 
where the motion is least eptible. Ladies’ and Gen- 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries, 
Barber’s Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 
Steamers are fitted with the Electric Light, and the Ser- 


vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur- 
und-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
pay portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
e from |Antwerp to New York or Phila- 


N¥OR RATES and circulars giving full information, 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 


6 Bow.inc Green, New York. 
307 Watnut Srt., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutu Srt., Chicago. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


WEST INDIES 


Marine Hotel, Barbados 


The Fairest Isle in all the Southern Seas. Land of 
Perpetual Summer. 
For further information apply to 
PAUL F.GERHARD & CO., _ 
19 Whitehall St., New York City. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CoO., 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


TOURS 


ILE AND HOLY LAND.— Excursion a 
Jan. 3 and Feb. 4 for Nile and Palestine. 5en¢'® 
* Tourist Gazette.”’ ean tickets by all lines. “Y 
H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, 
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Mexican Tours 


A six weeks’ tour, all rail, going and re- 


February 
tirely different routes. 
ig OY “Florida , Cuba, Mexico, returning via Chicago. 


trips cover a thousand miles of the finest Mexi- 
n y Never vanes any other party. For il- 
programme 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST C0. 


1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


"FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 
California 


108 ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


ed book describing Southers 
FAY SON 


LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and and_ Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 


$2.50 adayand up; Room only, $1.00 
THE PAINTER 


1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty m } 

the Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the gan les rom 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conditions perfect, Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator, Hot water heating. 
A home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the ‘door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 


Elevation 


ae Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located ; 
oranges, fruits, ane flowers. First reasonable 
Also, 8 Sloan House, European Dian only. Centrally 


HOTEL TERRACINA 
Redlands, Cal. 


In the Bernardino Valley. M 
scenery. Rates, $4.00 per day. an illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to %. T Prop. 


Baxter Terrace, sunita barbara, Cal. 


Sunny Rooms, with choice Board. 
M. L. MILLAR. 


SAN DIEGO 


HOTEL BREWSTER, American Plan. 
$2.so and upwards. J. E. O’BRIEN. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
Twelve putes private s. House heated 
steam and o "Ne e-half mile from Historic 
Gabriel Missio ear Peak. Transient 


rates, $2.50 to $4.00 per da rates YA, 
Address WARNER YER Mery 


VISIT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Stages leave San Jose, Cal., daily, F ta ide address 


EDGE. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


eadquarters for tourists | to th t Lick Observa 
on summit of Mt. Hamilton. Filustra ted 
of San 


poy Mt. Hamilton, and i Alto sent 


On request. GEORGE P. SNEL anager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the and Bay of 
Monterey, the land and marine 

on the Pacific Coast odern flower 


genes surf bathing ; most 
Six miles from. 
Beech Hotel City of of 


and illustrated souvenir of 
JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 


Santa Cruz apply to 

OURISTS from Los Apgene to Montere 

and San Francisco should avoid the heat ‘— 

dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 
Scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 

anta Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 
Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


coqaatrated book, describins Colorado Springs, sent on 
BARNE Proprietor. 


District of Columbia 
THE ARDMORE 


St.. near N.W. family hotel; $1.50 to 


ashington, D. C. 


St. prancient and permanent guests. 
famili 


Widely separated, but 
each having resorts to 
tempt those looking for a 
winter home. For infor- 


Georgia 
New J ersey mation and printed mat- 
ter concerning Thomas- 


ville, Augusta, Brunswick, or any other resort in Georgia, 
Lakewood, Atlantic City, Morristown, Vineland, or any 


other resort in New Jersey, address 
Recreation Department, The Christian Union, New York 


Hot Springs, North Carolina 


THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA 


A delightful resort in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 37 miles from Asheville. A beauty-spot of nature, 
in peacetul, restful vale, surrounded by pine-clad mountains and streams ; q bracing, health-laden 
freedom from dust, malaria, or any debil nuance. T FALL A WINTER CLIMATE. 
Natural thermal waters flow into marb! s; the most Rt. Rheumatism, 
Bronchitis, Neurasthenia, Dyspepsia Sanitary conditions absolutely perfect, N 
contagious influence ; absolutely no fevers: no danger of cholera. nch B 
River, surrounded by beautiful grounds, is the 


MOUNTAIN PARK HOTEL 


—modern in all appointments. Table and service unexcelled. Elevator, gas, electric bells, open fre. steam heat— 
everything complete for the comfort and pleasure of our guests. Beautiful walks and drives, good livery, lawn —- 
etc. A medical department equipped with therapeutic appliances, massage, electricity, etc.. for all needing careful 
attention. Health for the invalid, rest for overworked, amusement for t pleasure- — 

cars from New York via Penn. R. R. and R. AL) - to our door without change. A 

Proprietor, for illustrated book descriptive of Hot Springs and hotel rates. 


BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,300 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scene 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renovat 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


WINTER SANATORIUM 


At Lakewood, New Jersey 


In the great pine belt of New Jersey. Turkish, Roman, pine, 
salt, iron, sulphur, electro-thermal, and all hydropathic baths; 
electricity in all its forms; massage. Open fireplaces; sun parlor; 
electric bells; electric lights i in all public rooms; Alderney milk 
and cream. ‘Open from October 1 to June 1, with or without 
treatment. Address H. f CATE, M.D., Lakewood, New Jersey. 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


my and Kidney complaints. 
Located here on the banks of the 


. F. ROSS, 


— New, modern building, with luxurious ap- 
a wv ¥ pointments, including elevator, gas, hot-water 
heating. Specially recommended as 2 resort 
for invalids or those needing rest during the 
WINTER MONTHS. Everything first-class. 
Skilled attendants ; experienced physicians. 
For illustrated prospectus address 
N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 


District of Columbia Florida 
THE GRAMERCY JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
First-class family howeVermont Ave. Washington, D.c.| GRAND VIEW HOTEL 
Nov. 15 to May 1st. 2 to $3 per day. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
kli 
Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, ‘ates ta = 
es. Accommodations for 75 guests. B.Stockham. 


HOTEL WINDSOR 
ting Treasury 
ronting 
Departmen 


T. JOHNS HOUS 
ale 2.50 day. 
us at 


Jacksonville, Fla. $2 
pecial rates for permanent 


Mrs. E. HUDNALL. 


t. and New York Ave. hg ong 
piite § Fiouse War, State, 
hotel. 


or other advertisements in this department see 
| pare) 


= 
~ 
4 
4 
> 
D. 
aN 
.Co 
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Florida 


The TRAVELLER G JACKSONVILLE, 


Eurepean Hotel and Home under 
management. Centrally located. Rooms, 5 16 
$1.00. Restaurant rates reasonable. AN Eee 


WARD HOUSE 


For terms address N. L. WARD. 


Maryland North Carolina 
THE 8ST. JAMES HOTEL HE SWANNANOA Asheville, N. C.—Thoy. 
Charles and Center Sts., T oughly refitted; mod Thor. 


(European Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Stsz., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE. 
These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
ee city. offer exceptionz] advantages to families and tour- 


for Dlustrated souvenir guide to Baltimore. 
EO. F. ADAMS, Manager. 


ENJOYMENT! 


REST! COMFORT! 
Clean—Quiet—Capacity 
limited to only 100— 


HOTEL Table unexcelled—Cli- 
FLO" 


toinvalids—Terms very 
GREEN COVE reasonable. Send for 
SPRINGS, FLA. booklet 


P. A. BORDEN 


PROPRIETOR 


HEALTH ! 


JUDSON L. SCOTT 


HAPPINESS! HOME! 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 oo and 
Mrs. A.B. ABBE. 


The “ LORILLARD VILLA” St: 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, M F tes, 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in ore of the 
healthiest towns in the State. Boating, shooting, fishing; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. A 
first-class house. Terms, $3. 00 RSS 00 to $20.00 
per week. I Proprietor. 


ugustine, Flo 
Good family table and heme comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


P on Lake Osceola. $10 to 
I ure water ern emen circulars 
oddvess A-E-& A. R. ROGERS. 


Georgia 


WANTED—Winter boarders in refined Southern 

family ; climate and location Scikebifal For terms and 
iculars apply to Mrs. .W. S. B., No. 140 Taylor 
Savannah, Ga. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 ~~ day. 


THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Piney Woods Hotel 


OPENS DEC, 14, 1892. 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 


For ret rates, etc., address 
M er, Thomasville, rad or 


IES Manage 
GEO. S. AR, Windsor Hotel, N. Y. City 


Illinois 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE” 


For the Accommodation of Christian people at the 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

Located on the shore of Lake Michigan, within seven 
blocks of the oe Convenient to all lines of transit. 
A phointments te. Rates Reas , educe 
Rates to members of the Columbian Visitors’ Association 
Send for full information to 

COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Bort Building, Chicago 


Missouri 


‘‘Among the Ozarks ”’ 


attractive and highly interesting k, recently issued. 

is book is handsomely illustrated with views of South 
Missouri scenery, including the er OS len fruit =m 
of 3,000 acres in Howell Shek of ains enti 
fruit in that great fruit of the Ang 
ern slope of the Ozarks, an prove of great ue, not 
only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and homeseeker 
in other States looking for a farm and a home. 

This book will be mailed free. Address 


J.E LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 


New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANBVILLE, NEW YORK 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 
Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 
Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
and amusement. 
avlegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages. 
7 roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
, Safetye telegraph. telephone. Cuisine under 
Cooking Schoo of Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of Chautauqua 


L. & W. R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. pt all the year. For iliustrated circular, etc., 
address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitariom 


a Springs, N. Y. 


Wiectricity, baths and all remedial app ew 
Turkish and Russian Baths never Suqpecsed ta riental 
elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated circular. 
New Jersey 
Lakewood, N. J- 


The PARK VIEW 


Open all the Year. 
CHAS. W. WOODLAND, Prop. 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J 


, pure water, no Open year round. 
T day, $7 to r week. 
erms, 82 per day. 87 Bie ber we R. FOWLER, Prop. 


North Carolina 


“THE A Private Boarding -House 
CHATEAU” | 


and views. iry rooms sagisation. Hot 
cold water omfortable, airy rooms 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class bo 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cen 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 


SHEVILLE, N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 
centrally located. Large, sunny rooms; attractive 

Northern management. 

Mrs. H. N. L ELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 


INGLESIDE 


House entirely new; near Public Square, Churches, etc.; 
opposite Battery Park. Elegant aks home for guests; 
accommodations for 30 persons. H TAYL , for- 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


rowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill, with the val- 
my ~ the Frenc road on one side and the Swannanoa 
on the other. Mountain view unsurp . House first- 
in all respects. No cases of consumption or other 
infectious diseases received. edical department {under 
the care of regular physician. 
corms, 54 $4 per One person occupying soem. 
and upwards Where two perzonse or 
same from. pen oP reat week is added Medical 
and all -y é treatment, included in price of room. 
Address The Heights Sanatorium. 


T OAKHURST ASHEVILLE, ¢ 


Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 


ern appoint 
good, medium- priced, all-the-year Fates 


ELL COR 


HE BLOCKER HOME, Old Fo 
Carolina (W. N.C.R.R ). Elevation boat 
feet above sea. Situated on east and south side 
Ridge, and right under the mountains, which are — 
weather wall 4,000 feet high against the north and w west 
blasts. Temperature mild, and the place is —\— as 
Little Florida Amid the Mountains.” Fine water. 
Only southern exposure. Many invalids from North and 

West improve here more than at Asheville. Better climate 
for the altitude cannot be found in America. | 
known,'thousands ;would be here. Small village now. 
went Winter Home fo be found anywhere. Terms cheap 
en 4 oo per wee ose rooms with o o 

Write or telegraph. O. H. BL wood 


South Carolina 


IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

moderate es. 

Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. wws 


Aiken, South Carolina ef 


WIRTER EES RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Climate in the United States, except 
of great altitude in the Rocky — 


HIGHLAND PARK 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Cuisine. 
ey, Courts. ote 


350 acres 
NOW OPEN 
For circular and terms address 
B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


Miss SEDGWICK’S COTTAGE 
Private Beard 
St. Thaddeus Square, 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, S. ¢. 


Private Board. Accommodates N Highland 
Park Hotel. 


ig COURT, Camden, 8.C.—Old-tashioneé 
Southern home, utifully situated, half a mile from 
de posg C+ etc. Charming walks ‘and drives. No 
soil and For terms, Northen 
printed ddress 
ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTOWN, 8. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, 8S. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE debe 
Summerville’s re tion was purely local before Be 
ence by the Internati 


ta 
name was brought 
Tuberculosis Congress of Paris. 
The climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a 7 months has saved many va aluable lives. 
Erosessor of ases of the 
of the New York Polyel inic, onye, the sufferer from eo 
cul should spend his winters in Summervi’ le, S. C, 
Its proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 ae 
insures the best medical ~~ on if sequared ed, and rem 
United Sates tr 
or Pp 
BENSON. Manager. 


Aiken, S. C, 


references, 


Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WEST 23 2°ST. NEW YORK. 
Crarx A. Brockway, Henry G. SCHRENKEISS® 


Furniture and Decorations. 
WE ARE SHOWING MANY 


NOVELTIES 
Suitable for Holiday and Other Gifts. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK 
“FADS IN FURNITURE.” 
Purchases Stored Until Wanted 


nage. Pure Milk from our Dairy. Unexcelled 
Ladies’ Billiard Room, Bowlin 
CS 2 
A 
gro 
—_ 
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OOOO AAA 


Sixth Ave., 13th to 14th St. 


‘Is doubly as 
large ‘this 
ear asit has 
een hereto- 
fore, and a; 
dollar spent ; 
= with us will % 
o as far as 


1.25 will in 

most other 
houses, and & 
often as far 
as $2.00 will 


Ornamental | in fashiona- § 
bleestablish- 


Goods 


Our Winter Catalogue, i 


: 288 pages, profusely illus- & 
: trated, mailed free to any 
address outside the city. 


Our Monthly Journal, 
y the cheapest and most in- 
teresting periodical in the 


U.S. for ladies ; 20 cents 


a year; single copies 2% 
cents; sample copy sree. : 


| 
1 Macy: 00. 


ments carry- 
ing but one 
| line of goods. 


Quality, Style 


and F it. 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable stylish 
and good-fitting. Colors 
—dark grey, light grey, 
drab and tan. Remark- 
ably good Overcoats. 
_ Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 
Purchaser. 
Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one o these 
coats, expressage pre- 
paid, to any part of the mited States. 
If mot satisfactory in every respect, we 
ue’ tmmediately exchange or refund 
yd. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, = 
TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


New York House: 


%45 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 


Grand Street, New York 


Useful Holiday Gifts 
BOOKS! BOOKS! 


Our usual immense stock at prices lower than 
ever quoted. 


Here is a partial list of a few good things. The 


whole department is filled with similar ones. 


20,000 


Handsome cloth bound, 12mo, almost every popular 
title amongst them, 8%c. each. 


Dickens—15 vols., cloth bound, $3.25 set’ 
Thackeray—1o vols., cloth bound, $2.49 set 
Eliot—6 vols., cloth bound, $1.33 set 
Edna Lyall; 6 vols., cloth bound, $1.25 set 
Essays, 2 vols., cloth bound, 
Cooper’s Leather-Stocking Tales, 5 vols. cloth, 95c. set 
Macaulay's History of England, 5 vols., cloth, g5c. set 
Wandering Jew, 

Mysteries of Paris, > 2 vols., cloth, 75c. set 
Monte Cristo, 

Shakespeare—3 vols., cloth, $1.25 set 
Shakespeare—1 large vol., cloth, 57¢. vol. 
E. P. Roe’s Works—cloth bound, 47¢c. vol. 

Dumas’s Works—S8 vols., cloth, $1.75 set 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictilibary 
(reprint edition), 5'7c. each 


Atlas of the World—big book, $1.00 each 
Chatter-Box, board cover, 1891, 35¢c. 
Chatter-Box, board cover, 1892, 61c. 


Handsome Board Cover Books, 5C., IOC 


» 196 
Very large extra value Board Books, 25¢. 
Large lot elegantly illustrated Poems, 25C. 
Life of Columbus, 2 vols., half calf, $2.00 set 


Specially selected stock Bibles and Prayer Books, 
Christmas Cards and Novelties, Box 
Paper, Writing Tablets, Gold 
and Pearl Penholders. 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
FDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., New York 


Holiday 
Goods. 
Asso 
= 3 
= 
= = 
= = 
= 
= 
= 
= 
> => 
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_ Carpets 
Upholstery Goods 


Oriental Rugs, 
Wilton Carpets, 
Axminster, 


Lowell Brussels. 


Orders solicited and designs 
furnished for AUBUSSON 
and AXMINSTER. 


Whole Carpets 


Particular atention is invited 
to the very handsome selections 
of ORIENTAL pieces, both 
ANTIQUE and MODERN, 
and to the unique colorings to 
be found in the collection. 


Tapestries, 
Wall Coverings, 
Portiéres, 
Lace Curtains. 


Curtain Materials 
Damasks and Satins 


Droadovay HAS 19th ot. 


New York 


The “ History of a 


Temperance Town,” 
recentlyfpublished. 
An Interesting Book 
of 56 pages, 

Profusely Illustrated. 


It tells what 
Temperance 


as a great 
Underlying Principle 


can accomplish. 


The book is 


Sent Free 
by the Publisher of The 


Christian Union, 
. Astor Place, New York. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
IMPORTERS RE 


Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the United States 


“Christmas is Coming” 


When you are looking for articles suitable for Holiday Gifts, call 
and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, for we are now 
displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever displayed in any one establishment, and at the lowest possible 
Prices. If you live out of town and cannot conveniently visit our 
store, send us your name and address and we will mail you, free of 
charge, a 


Handsome Catalogue 


‘illustrating and describing our many lines and giving full instruc- 
tions for ordering by Mail or Express. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 2ist St. N. Y. 
THE SHAWKRIT HOSE THEIR REPUTATION. 


BEST-FITTING, VARIETY OF 
LONGEST.WEARING, COLOR-EFFECTS IN 


MOST COMFORTABLE. 


No Trial is Necessary; 


a mere examination suffices to prove the superionty 
of Hartman Flexible Steel Wire Mats. 
dealer for one. 


HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Fails, Pa. 


\, 
~ 
00! 
UN Cotton, MerinoanaW 
/ 


SEND 


For Descriptive Price-List. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Constable 
| 
| 
ON THE TOE. ~ a 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped 
LPP BBB BBB 
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HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


W.& J.Sloane 


are offering an immense collec- 
tion of 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
AND 
CARPETS 


in the various celebrated weaves 


of Persia, Turkey, and India. 
The assortment is so extensive 


that Low as well as High Cost 
goods are fully represented. 


BROADWAY 
18th and 19th Sts., New York 


House 


Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 


Small 
Quantity of 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef 


Added to any Soup, 
Sauce, or Gravy gives 
Strength and Fine Flavor 
Invaluable in I 

"Makes cheapest, purest, and best Beef Lea.” 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 


are the only manufacturers of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS. 


SOLID SILVER inlaid at points exposed to wear. 
They are not to be confounded with Sectional Plate 

or 27 other brand of Spoons and Forks. 

Years Guaranteed to show no worn spots for % 


Each article is stamped on back, 


@GTERUNGINIAD® 


If you cannot obtain them of your Jeweler, send to 
Us for catalogue. 
HE HOLMES & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


“WHAT PRESENT SHALL | 
GIVE TO MY FRIEND?” 


A fine Etching, Engraving, or Water 
Color, tastefully framed, is moderate in 
cost. It is a work of art of permanent 
value; and, being always in sight, is a 
perpetual reminder of the giver. 

Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., of 
Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, respectfully recommend to their 
customers the Etchings of which they will 
send reproductions in reduced size. 

Correspondents residing at a distance 
from New York can have a selection of 
these and other high-class pictures sent 
them, unframed, on approval, carriage 
prepaid. 

They can also have samples of frames 
and estimates for framing sent by mail. 


To avoid the overcrowding that Christ- 
mas always brings, customers are respect- 
fully requested to send their orders as 
soon as possible. 


‘‘The Well-Dressed Woman ’”’ 


Mrs. H. G. Ecob’s new work, the best and most practical 
published. Tells how to dress well with due regard to 
good taste as well as health and strength, advocatin 
reforms that ace, pegetion’ and sensible, and can be — 
yany woman. To be well dressed is more a matter of 
knowing how than cost_ Very handsomely illustrated and 
suitable as a present. Price only $1, by mail. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 2s E. 21st St., New York. 


Santa Claus, a Christmas Can- 
XM AS tata,a sgecial eature being choruses 
for female voices only. Send 3sc. for 
MUSIC Be le copy. Send :5c. for samples 
of three beautiful/ new Christmas Ser- 


vices for the 5. S., with Ulustrated title: pages. Specimen 
pages of the **Triumphal Anthems” and *“The New Song’”’ 
Geo. F. R e & Co., 178 State St., Chicago, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of suc 
articles of diet that a_ constitution may be gradually built 
up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 

undreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. e may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 

ure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civd 
ervice Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 

-pound tins, by Grocers, labeled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homccopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


FLOORS 


All kinds of HARD-WOOD FLOORS, plain 
and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 

wood Mosaic; Parquetry; Wood 

Carpet. Brushes and wax for polish- 

ing floors. Write for circular “On 
Care of Hardwood Floors.” 

Catalogues free. 


WOOD-MOSAIC CO. 


Wes 13 Hibbard St., 


EDUCATIONAL 


‘The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
ing the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York City 


New Yorx, New York City. 
CHERMERHORN'S 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and begs known S. 
Established 18<s. 3 East 14TH Streest, N. Y. 


Connecticut 


ConnegcticuT, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG Boys. 


18th . My s tells what 
com ormation of character 
stands first wi 


rst with us. No new por over 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yase ’60). 


ConnacticuT, Hartford (is the suburds). 
OODSIDE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every for study, and 
th. Terms, to . can now engage 
for Se#t..°Q3.. Miss SARA. J. SMITH, Princi 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
tory. co ome. o Box 125. 
Mrs. RS. GRISWOLD. 


Illinois 


Chicago. 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) ILI 


Young Ladies and Children. For further ~? 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
Prairie Ave., Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
ISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, A BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls. Careful instruction—mental, moral, 
physical. Teachers earnest, sympathetic, helpful. Atten- 
tion to manners and formation of character. 
ress [or Circulars 


Mr. and Mrs, MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES 


OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 
New Jerssy, Summit. 


UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for colleges. Instruction thorough. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptionally 
salubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Principal. 


New York 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New Yorx, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instruction. S$ attention to college 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Native teachers in Modern Languages. 
um. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton, A.B., 
and Lous A. Banos. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


New Yorx City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. SARAH H. Emerson, Principal, will 
reopen September 28. A few boarding — taken. 
Circulars at) Putnam’s Book Store. 


New Yorx, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instructien in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
Fres. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


“~~ Rochester, N. Ve 
or 315 Fifth Ave., New York City. Pennsylvania 
is valuable in proportion to PgNNSY , Philadel Germantown. 
AN AGENCY ig, ithuence. Ir h merely hears ALNUT LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
of vacancies and TH AT is something, but if it Day School for Girls. 36th year opens Sept. 
tells you about them isaskedto recommend | 38 Academical and college preparatory courses. For 
a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 
Ours Mrs. THEODORA B. RICHARDS, + 


that is more. 
W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 


TRACY, A.M., Associate 


Miss SARA LOUIS 
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The Christian Union 


Books Received 


BRENTANO, NEW YORK 
Francis, Edward. Life of Chopin. so cts. 
Swan, H. Travellers’ yoteuee Ita 75 cts. 
Robinson, Commander C. N., and John » d. In 
the Queen’s Navee. $1 en 
Soldiers. Illustrated by Frank M. 
regor 
| nstrated by Frank M. Gregory. 
CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 
Johnson, B. W. The Christian International Lesson 
Commentary:for 1893. $1. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND 
SOCIETY, PHILADELPHIA 
.,and John L. Kilbon. A Study of the 
the Christ. Junio Grade, Inter- 
Senior Grade. (Pilgrim Series.) 
J. G. CUPPLES, BOSTON 
Best Dressed Man. A Gossip on Manners and 
Modes. 
JAMES H. EARLE, BOSTON 
Lorimer, George C. What I Know About Books. 
cts. 
dy FRICKS PRINTING CO., FRICKS 
Van Ommerren, H. An Outline Study 4; ‘the Gos- 
pel of pon. 
NN & CO., BOSTON 
Keller, Gottfried. ’ Dietegen. With Introduction and 
Notes by Gustav Gruener. 
S. C. GRIGGS & CO., CHICAGO 
Lavisse, Ernest. The Youth of Frederick the Great. 
Translated by Mary B. Coleman. §2. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Macleod, Mrs. Alick. The Silent Sea. 50 cts. 
Harper’s Young People, 1892. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOST 
Corbin, Caroline F. A Woman’s ” Philosophy of 
Love. $1. 
A. LOVELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Gogol, Nikolai V. The Inspector-General (or “ Re- 
viz6r”). A Russian Comedy, translated by 
Arthur A. Sykes. $1.25. 
From Australia and Japan. By A. a i 50. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW Y 
Clifford, Mrs. W. K. The Last Suashon. and Other 
Stories. $1. 
Scott, Sir Walter. Guy Mannering. $1.2 
Sydney, William C. Social Life in Seeland, 1660- 


1690. $2.50. 
Dickens, Chafles. Christmas Books. $1. 
Stephen, Sir James F, Hore Sabbaticz. $1.50. 
Monier- Williams, Montagu S., W. R. Pidgeon, and 
Dryden. Figure-Skating, with illustrations 
by Ronald Gray. $2.25. 
Days with Sir Roger de Coverley. 
Atkinson, Canon. Scenes in Fairyland. $1.2 
Marshall, Emma. In the Service of Rachel, Lets 
Russell. $1.50. 
UNITED — BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
h, Arthur. Alfred, Lord Tennyson. A Study 
his a and Work. $3. 
C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICA 
Latimer, Elizabeth W. France in the “Nineteenth 
Century. $2.50. 
Milton, John. Paradise Lost. $1. 
Perkins, William R. Eleusis and Lesser Poems. 


$1. 
Burt, of Modern Philosophy. 
Vols. I. and II. 
Some Rhymes of Ironquill of Kansas, $1. 
Zahm, Rev. J: A. Sound 11.4 Music. $3.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Deutsche Volkslieder. x Selection from German 
Folksongs. Edited b y Horatio S. White. $1.50. 
The Wit and Wisdom of Charles Lamb. Selected 
by E. D. North. §1. 
Ariel. 7 Vols. 75 cts. each. 
F. H. REVELL CO., NEW 
Lacey, William J. Making a Beginni $1. 
W. The Christian’s of a 


Alfred M.D. A Study of Faith Heal- 
The $1.25. 
. SHUEY, DAYTON 
Hott Bishop. W. Sacred owe with Young 
Christians. 
ee BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Ogden, W and Charles E. Prior. Our Best En- 


deavor. of Songs and Hymns. 35 


Wa 


E. B. TREAT, NEW YOR 
Timely Topics. Discussed by College Presidents, 
— and Eminent Writers of Our Time. 


Hart Burdett, D.D. Aspects of Christ. Studies 
= Model Life. $1.25. 
WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Donaldson, A A Millbrook Romance. 75 cts. 


KINDERGARTEN AT HOME 


“The Mechanical Speller’’ 


Retails for $1 


Any word of 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 letters can be 
spelled. 


A Wonderful Help 
for Children 


Sent, securely packed, 
to any part of the United 
States, charges paid, on 
receipt of $1.25. 


KINDERGARTEN MFG. CO. 
427 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


Cal 


All Grocers, 


ee 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YOR 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEA 


Sole Manufacturers, 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
S, SAN FRANCISCO, 


PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE, 


* Rogers & 


Brother, A. I. 


If you are disappointed and disgusted with the miserable 


trash sold for ‘‘ Silver Plated Ware” 


as ‘‘ Bargains” (?) buy 


the above old and reliable brand made by Rogers & Brother 


of Waterbury, Conn., 


for half a century, and get their triple 


plate, warranted for twenty-five years. 


THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 


It must be solid gold, standard 
quality, fine‘y nis each 
Stone carefully selected and set. 


with taste and refine- 

men d in the present fashion. 
d that 

Sentiment the that the 


ring. 
We ey @ the first two essentials—qual 
style. thousand patterns. All 


honor ’’ and strictly guaranteed. 
If your jeweller will not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 


M. B. BRYANT Cane 


RING 


ASK YOUR GROcCHR FOR 
The Celebrated 


MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y. 


Sargeat’s Rotary Book - Cases 


BALL BEARING 


We make cases 
adapted to every 
requirement. For 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue free. 


Address 


SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either 814 Broadway, N 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


ORANGES |. 


Florida 


Refer. 
METCALF, 


rs can be received into Mrs. Bescher 
t year, is 

in one of the places on the one 

moting the piness, an ing 0 

Address COSCO i in the town of Greenwich, Conn. 


AT GREAT REDUCTION, New York City; for 
yo siris, det delightful home, excebent care, 


ences. 


two m 
school. 


Music instruction. Ortwo young! 
chaperoned. No. 2,964, care C Union 
“‘WANTED- A trained kindergartner, williv 


in tJ mission kindergarten in New York City for the 
— experience under favorable conditions, 


i ered. A 
172 W. roth St., New 


ro December, 1893 
he fami 
\N <Q | 
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Horlick’s 


Malted Milk 


js pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 

with an extract of selected grain. It will not 

curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 
rtially digested by the action of the Plant 
epsin, prepared by our special process. 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. It is 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’s milk—nature’s own food—is the best, 
provided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it, 


Mothers 


thousands unite in giving grateful testimony 
Z the virtues of Malted Milk as a food for babies, 


At all druggists. Endorsed by all physicians. Send 
to us for a free sample 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


‘DON’T READ THIS 


Unless you are able to pay sixty per cent. 
of Old-Line Rates for Reliable Life Insur- 
ance, forif you read it you will want a 
Policy in the 


ENEFIT ASSOCIAT! 
The Largest and Strongest Natural-Pre- 
mium Insurance Company in 


New Engand. 


30,000 MEYVIBERS. 
$100,000,.000 INSURANCE in Force. 
2900,.000 CASH SURPLU®*. 
$6,000,000 Paidin DEATH LOSSES. 


Its New Life Policy has no Superior. 
Its Term Policies are very desirable, 
especially for Business Partners. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Splendid Openings for First-Class Agents. 
GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President. 


EXCHANGE BUILDING, 
STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


Avoid Damp and Chilly Rooms, 


“CARBONITE” coat. 


CLEAN, NOT EXPLOSIVE. 
NO SMOKE, NOSMELL, 
NO GAS, 


Burns Anywhere 
WITHOUT CHIMNEY 
BUT BEST IN OUR 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
KITCHEN, LAUNDRY STOVES, 
FOOT AND CARRIAGE WARMERS. 


For Living Rooms, Bay Windows, 
Bathrooms, Butlers’ Pantries, 
Extensions, Greenhouses, 

Art Galleries, Stables, Dairy, 
Carriages, Sleighs and Vehicles. All places where 
heat is desired. 


te SEND FOR LEAFLET. 
“OLD BY THE HOUSEFURNISHING AND STOVE TRADE. 


AMERICAN SAFETY FUEL CO., 
67 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


CHURCH 

PUREST BELL METAL. LLS AND TIM.) | 
xD 


MSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, 


Directions on the 
druggist. 


An Impressive Prayer-Meeting 


A special correspondent of the New 
York “Sun” cables from Queenstown an 
account of the disaster which lately befell 
the steamship Spree in mid-ocean, from 
which we copy a passage in which Mr. 
Moody, the evangelist, gives his impres- 
— of the hour of danger. Mr. Moody 
said : 


Did you ever see seven hundred men and women 
pray? There never was a more earnest prayer to 
God than that of those seven hundred souls on that 
helpless, almost sinking ship in mid-ocean, last 
Sunday evening, when we met in the saloon to 
implore God’s help, and God answered us, as I knew 
he would. He sent us a rescuing ship, and he 
calmed the sea so that for a week it was smooth as 
it is in this harbor, though there were storms all 
around us. It was the grandest test of prayer I 
ever knew. My son was with me. He is a student 
in Yale College, and the learned professors there 
have instilled in him some doubts about God’s direct 
interference in answer to prayer. 

After we had prayed that night, I had reached a 
point where I cared not whether it was God’s will 
that we should go up or down. I determined to go 
to rest as though we were sailing safely on our way. 
My boy couldn’t rest. We were fast drifting out of 
the track of vessels, and our peril was extreme. 
About a quarter past two o’clock he came and woke 
me, telling me to come on deck. There he pointed 
out an occasional glimpse of a tiny light that showed 
over the waves as our ship rolled heavily from side 
to side. “It is our star of Bethlehem,” he cried, “and 
our prayers are answered.” Before daylight the 
Huron, whose masthead light it was, had reached 
us, and the waves were stilled and the winds were 
hushed by divine command while we were drawn out 
of the direst peril to this safe haven. 


And General O. O. Howard, who was 
also on. board the Spree, told the corre- 
spondent the story of what he considers 
the most impressive prayer-meeting he 
ever attended : 


On Sunday evening Mr. Moody asked me to or- 
ganize a serviceinthesaloon. I asked the Captain’s 
permission, and his reply was: “ Most certainly; I 
am that kind, too.”” We gave notice of the meeting, 
and to our surprise every one on board attended, ex- 
cept, of course, the officers and crew, who could not 
leave their posts. You will readily believe that it 
was the most impressive religious gathering any of 
us ever attended. Jews, Catholics, and all others 
forgot differences in creeds and denominations. 
There was no room for them in suchan hour. Mr. 
Moody read the 91st and 107th Psalms, and one of 
the Germans translated verse by verse for his country- 
men. Mr. Moody offered a most fervent prayer, and 
made a short address. God heard us and answered 
us. I went to mystateroom to rest after the meeting, 
and I was asleep when some one touched me. I 
awoke to find a sweet, fond little German girl, the 
daughter of one of the passengers, by my cot. She 
could not understand a word of English, but my 
daughter had drilled her to speak four English words, 
which was the message she brought me, “ The 
steamer is coming,”’ and then she added her German 
hallelujah. After that, with rescue at hand in case 
of necessity, the tension on all our minds was relaxed, 
and the week passed not unpleasantly. 


—The late T. Adolphus Trollope had a 
phenomenal knowledge of Italian litera- 
ture, and his library at Florence contained 
one of the finest existing collections of 
works on that subject. His great fault, 
some one has said, was that he was the 
brother of a more distinguished man. He 
was noted for his friends, and his villa in 
Florence was the resort of the best Italian, 
British, and American society in that his- 
toric city. For twenty years, indeed, no 
house in France saw better company than 
his. He was an admirable story-teller, 
and possessed a fund of delightful anec- 
dotes. 


Good Cooking 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
—y insure good custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
use Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
label. Sold by your grocer and 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
are carefully made of clear 
tough glass; they fit, and get 
the utmost light from the 
lamp, and they last until 
some accident breaks them. 

“Pearl top” and “pearl 
glass’ are trade-marks. Look 
out for them ‘and you needn't 
be an expert. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 


The lamp 
of lamps 


— Pittsburgh 
~>Lamp.” Its 
W' virtues are 
three: more 
light; less bother in use; less 
work in taking care of it. 
There are others; but these 
are enough. 
We send a primer. 


PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DON'T BECOME DISCOURAGED. 
—— TRY — 


AERATED 


THE FIRST. THE LAST. 


The first gasp of the babe is for air,—the last 
gasp of the aged is for air,—and all life between 
these extremes goes on by breathing. 

Pure air means good health. Bad air makes 
bad blood, poor health, misery. Pure air makes 
people better. AERATED OXYGEN is an 
everyday blessing of germless air, a powerful anti- 
septic, and a cure for Catarrh, Lung Treu- 
bies aud Nerve Waste. 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 


Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


RHEUMATIS 


perfectly and permanently 
CURED 
BY USING ONE BOTTLE 
YELLOW PINE COMPOUND 
Price, $2.00; by Express, $2.25. Send 


for treatise. 
Box J, 297 Pa 
"For sale by all druggists. 
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Financial 

The money market has continued to 
ease, and rates for funds on call have 
ranged about 4% tos per cent. for the 
latter part of the week. Earlier in the 
week the payments of dividends and inter- 
est coming due on the Ist led to only a 
moderate calling of loans, and for a day 
advanced the rate to 5% and 6 per cent., 
but this was only temporary. 

The earnings of 76 roads for the third 
week of November exhibit an increase of 
2.68 per cent. over the very large earn- 
ings which the same roads were making 
in the corresponding week of 1891. 

The shipment of $1,400,000 gold, which 
makes the aggregate $2,000,000 in the 
two weeks past, had considerable effect in 
anticipation, as for speculative purposes 
it was extensively advertised that more 
would go, the sum named equaling two 
or three times the actual outflow. Public 
sentiment is very strong against this move- 
ment, as it is believed that it is purely 
speculative. No figures that can be made 
can possibly show profit to the shipper, 
unless, indeed, they are paid a commis- 
sion for doing it, and most of the repu- 
table bankers do not care to be identified 
with such a move. It is quite well un- 
derstood that at certain seasons of the 
year gold has to be shipped as a matter 
of adjustment in exchange, but this is 
not the season, and while our exports are 
much below last year, they are yet con- 
siderably above imports, which should 
make exchange in our favor. We should, 
therefore, be importing gold now, instead 
of exporting. It is conceded, too, that 
Europe is buying, rather than selling, our 
stocks and bonds, so that exchange, if at 
all one way or the other, on this latter ac- 
count is in our favor. With these two 
facts existing, the shipment is a mystery, 
unless it is forced for speculative ends. 
This would be discreditable business, and 
it is not strange that most of the houses 
refuse to touch this business. The Inter- 
national Conference being held at Brussels 
has put into the hands of a representative 
committee the various plans that have 
been submitted for consideration, and 
that committee is now digesting these, 
with a view of reporting the coming week. 
It looks now as if all plans for temporary 
relief of the glut in the silver market 
would be set aside, and that some sort of 
an agreement might be reached looking to 
the ultimate partial return of the Latin 
Union to a bimetallic currency. The con- 
sideration of this subject is regarded with 
deep interest, as the developments in the 
Conference, thus far, indicate that Europe 
and England alike are alive to the great 
importance of the questions involved. 
England may not agree to anything look- 
ing to silver coinage now, but she is in no 
condition to dictate terms, and a crisis on 
account of silver in Europe and India 
would bear more severely on England than 
any other country, and her statesmen are 
wise enough to know it. 

The price of cotton is serving as a bar- 
rier still to its free movement to foreign 
ports, yet it may be true that the crop, as 
has been intimated, may prove smaller 
than at first it seemed likely to; if so, the 
foreign demand, coming later, may have 
to take what it will then need, at higher 
prices. 

The death of Jay Gould was an event 
which came earlier than was anticipated 
by his friends, and, with his great interests 
in various properties represented at the 
Stock Exchange, there at first seemed 
reason to apprehend a moderate depres- 


sion on account of it; but the fact that he 
has trusteed his chief interests so that 
they cannot be sold for years, and, further, 
that these interests are so profitable that 
he could, any time in five years past, have 
sold them in bulk to others for much 
more than the market prices, is reason 
sufficient why the market was almost 
undisturbed by his death; and prices, as 
a rule, are higher now than they were be- 
fore the event took place—even the prices 
of his own properties. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
$1,982,200 
Specke, cc cc cece 
Legal tender, increase............ 
Deposits, increase................ 2,839,600 
Reserve, 

This leaves the banks with about $6,500,000 
surplus reserve. 
WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
$500,000 00 


all other olaims ............ 2,286,388 25 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 
$3,993,5490-53 


WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst Sey. 


WM. JI. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Deft. 


[Jnited States Trost Company 


45 & 47 WALL STREET 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


This Company is a legal depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as guardian, trustee, or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled to 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, 
and individuals will find this Company a con- 
venient depository for money. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. 
GEORGE B.Iss, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


OHN CrossBy Brown, 
DWARD CoopsErR, 
W. Bavarp CuTTING, 
CHARLEs S. SMITH, 
M. ROCKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
WitiiaM H. Macy, Jr., 


Witson G. Hunt, 
D. Lorp, 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 

lames Low, 

Wma. WALTER PueE-ps, 
D. Wiiurs JAmMgs, 

OHN A. STEWART, 
Erastus CorninG, 
Joun HaRSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Georce B.uIss, 

ILLIAM LIBBEY, 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATE 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street NEW YORE 


F. 
M. WALDORF ASTOR. 


Some Careless 
People 


have made poor invest. 
ments in the West. So 
have others in the East. 
There are good and poor 
in’ both regions. 
book contains some infor. 
mation which may help 
you. It is free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Christian Union 


SCHOOL BONDS 


PACIFIC COUNTY, WASH., 20 Year 

GOLD 7 Per Cents 

Price to net, 6% per cent. 

LEWIS COUNTY, WASH., 4 Year 

GOLD 9 Per Cents 

Price to net, 9% per cent. 

WHATCOM COUNTY, WASH., 10 Year 
GOLD 6 Per Cents 
Price to net, 6 per cent. 


Write for particulars. General Municipal Bond List 
mailed upon application. 


Wealth. & CO. 
BANKERS 
72 Broadway, - - New York 


‘The iddlesex 
Banking (CCompany 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
..-8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 137,287 


Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of xst mortgages with the Union Trust Company Wf 
New York, or the Security Company of Hart/ord, Comm 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trw 
tees, xecutors, &’c., can invest in these bonds. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS. 


COUNTY anita 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO. 


‘BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 


R 


> OR TH 
HAIR AY? SKIN. 


/ 
N An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruises 


Makes the hair grow thick and soft 
sprains, All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


LIGHTNING PLATER 


THis MACHINE FREE 


without one cent in 
. ted the best sewing machin 
= Our terms. conditions and ever, 
far more liberal than any other bh ete, 
ever offered. For full particulars, e® 
cut this advt. out and sendtous . 
Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. €170 


Mention The Christian Union. 


Reserve for Reinsurance and 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 
THOS. H. President. 

CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
and Treas. 
mM. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHwas finest of jewelry good 
FRANK LyMAN, pew, on al! kinds of metal 
G 2 with gold, silver or pickel. 
=. No experience. @No capite. 
Every house has goods need 
J 
w 
« 
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ANODYWNE 


LINIMENT 


OR HOUSEHOLD USE 
KEANYOT 
yw ORIGINATED 


For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


By an Old Family Physician. 
HEALING, PENETRATIN 
Dropped on Sugar, Children Love 


’ odyne Liniment for Croup, Colds 
to take Johnson's ‘olic, Cramps and Pains. Re 


oat, Tonsilitis, ¢ 
Sore Gummer Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic- 
Cures Coughs, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 
Morbus Chilblains, Chaps, Soreness in Body or Limbs, 
trains. Inhale for Nervous Headache. 


Muscles orS 
hlet free. Sold everywhere. Price 3% cta 


$2.00. I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 


Have Never Falled 
to effect a Perma- 
nent Cure where we 


have had the first or reasonable opportunity 
for treatment. Keferences and complete information 


free Tue 
BERKSHIRE HILLS ( AN( ER 
SANATORIUM 


Des. W. E. BROWN & SON, Nortu Avams, MAss. 


Celebrated for their Pure Tone, Elegant 
Designs, Superior Workmanship, and 
Great Durability. Sold on easy terms. Old 
instruments taken in exchange. Write for 
catalogue and full information, 

170 Foa~ort 3t.. Boaton. Mase. 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 


MASON HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. « 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. © 
NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


ORGANS PIANOS 


PIANO 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
Moderate Prices. 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED. 


5th Ave., cor, 16th St., N.Y. 


STEINWAY 


TheStandard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall,'New York 


Bits of Fun 


“What do you do here?” asked a 
visitor to the dime museum of the dwarf. 
“T amuse the public in a small way,” 
replied the little man.—Detroit Free 
Press. 


The Retort Courteous.—A—It seems 
to me that your ears are getting bigger 
and bigger every day. B—Let me tell 
you something. My ears and your brain 
would make a first-rate donkey.—7zras 
Siflings. 


This is an English writer's late defini- 
tion of the varieties of the refined sport of 
football. It was as follows: “In the Rug- 
by game you kick the ball; in the Asso- 
ciation game you kick the man if you can- 
not kick the ball; in the Irish game you 
kick the ball if you cannot kick the man.” 
—Lvening Post. 


“Do you believe in the transmigration 
of souls, Joe?” “What’s that, sir?” 
“ Why, for instance, that that cow has had 
a prior existence in another form—per- 
haps been a being like myself.” “Oh, 
no doubt the cow’s been a calf !”—/udy. 


Doctor— Why, how is this, my dear sir ? 
You sent me a letter stating you had been 
attacked by measles, and | find you suf- 
fering from rheumatism. Patient—Well, 
you see, doctor, it ig like this: there 
wasn’t a soul in the house that knew how 
to spell rheumatism.—Harjer's Bazar. 


Deacon Medders—Skipps, the cashier 
of the Onderdonk County Bank, ran away 
last night. They say he has been robbing 
the bank formorethana year. Mrs. Med. 
ders—They might have known that he was 
living beyond his means. Why, Josiah, 
his folks actually used to sit in their parlor 
every night !—Zz/e. 


“Yes,” said the editor, as he put his 
gum-brush into the ink-bottle and tried to 
paste on a clipping with his pen—“ yes, 
the great fault of newspaper contributors 
is carelessness. Indeed,” he continued, as 
he dropped the copy he had been writing 
into the waste-paper basket, and marked 
“ Editorial” across the corner of a poem 
entitled ““An Ode to Death,” “ contributors 
are terribly careless. You would be sur- 
prised,” said he, as he clipped out a column 
of fashion notes and labeled them “Agri- 
culture,” “ to see the slipshod writing that 
comes into the editorial sanctum. Mis- 
spelled, unpunctuated, written on both 
sides of the sheet, illegible, ungrammatical 
stuff. Contributors are terribly careless. 
They are—” Just then the office-boy -ame 
in, in that dictatorial and autocratic man- 
ner he has, and demarded more copy, and 
the editor handed him the love-letter he 
had just written to his sweetheart.—Ux- 
known Exchange. 


Ramabai Kindergarten 


The attention of the readers of The 
Christian Union has lately been newly 
drawn to Ramabai and her methods of 
work in her school in India, the Sharada 
Sadan. If any persons have thus become 
interested in both this wonderful woman 
and the school she has established, and 
would like to assist the kindergarten 
branch of this work, will they please com- 
municate with Mrs. G. N. Dana, 318 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 
ul pieces for ing and Holi ifts, Genu- 
ine pleces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 


FOR THROAT 
AND LUNG 


complaints, 
the best remedy is 


AYER’S 
Cherry Pectoral 


In colds, 
bronchitis, la grippe, 
and croup, it is 


Prompt to Act 


sure to cure. 


The loss of flesh is a trifle. 
You think you need not 
mind it. 

But, if you go on losing 
for some time or lose a good 
deal in a short time, you are 
running down. Is that a 
trifle? 


Get back to your healthy 


weight and generally you get 
back to health. 


A book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING will tell you what it is to 
get there, and when Scott’s 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil is 
useful. Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 

Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
ol— all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


27 


BOVININE 


Relieves all forms of 
Dyspepsia. Prescribed 
by. 25,000 physicians 
this year. 


= 


SOLID COMFORT 


One-third of our life is spent in bed. Why not enjov 


that portion and sleep on an Air Mattress? Supers 


TAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER. 

The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
abie, easiest running, rapid as 
any. Endorsed by the Clerzy 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata'ogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 


Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 
HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color 


iH Al Gray Hair. Most satisfactory Hair grower, 


50e, 
Hair Book & bos kiss Cone, Bast Corn Cure, boss F REE 


STABLIS HED 
IN 
p {ANOS 
om for _ catalogue —< testimonials. M 
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Chautauqua Work 


The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle announces for the present winter, 
in addition to its regular courses, two new 
plans. A course of six printed lectures on 
Greek Social Life, prepared by Professor 
Seaman, of the Durham College of Sci- 
ence, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, is of- 
fered to local circles, before whom the 
lectures are read. An illustrated syllabus 
is also furnished with the lectures. This 
is in no sense a substitute for regular uni- 
versity extension work, but is designed for 
small communities out of the reach of local 
lectures. Over thirty of these courses are 
already established. Another feature of 
the winter’s work is the establishment of 
political economy clubs under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Richard T. Ely, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. The object of these 
clubs is to stimulate an interest in eco- 
nomic questions, and to promote the sys- 
tematic study of local industrial conditions. 


Bicycle Mail Delivery 


Postmaster-General Wanamaker recent- 
ly said to a reporter of the “ Indianapolis 
Journal :” “ Free postal delivery in the rural 
districts is coming some time. The Gov- 
ernment does not give the farmer his share 
of the benefits of the mails. In another 
year, I think, the Post-office Department 
will be self-sustaining, and I think the time 
will then be ripe for the inauguration of the 
free delivery of mails in the rural districts. 
The plan, however, is feasible only where 
there are good roads, because it involves 
the use of bicycles. I am glad to know 
your State is beginning to show an inter- 
est in good roads, and that the Indiana 
Republicans have incorporated the de- 
mand for such improvement in their State 
platform. It is quite possible, with roads 
passable at all seasons in the year, to op- 
erate the rural delivery system and also 
collect the mails from boxes placed along 
the road. There are some parts of rural 
districts near Philadelphia which might 
have the delivery now if there were money 
to equip such a service. We are using 
bicycles in Washington with good success 
in deliveries, as well as collections. It is 
entirely feasible, and also proper, to extend 
every advantage of our mail service to the 
farmers.” 


The Loon and Her Young 


The Hon. Lewis M. Lellan, of Gorham, 
Me., while fishing for land-locked salmon 
in Sebago Lake last May, was surprised 
to see a loon with her young one near his 
canoe. The anxious mother was employ- 
ing every artifice to call her child away, 
but the little one swam so near the fisher 
that he easily took him aboard in his 
landing-net, and, holding him on one knee, 
gently stroked his downy coat, to the little 
{ellow’s evident satisfaction. Meanwhile 
the mother was in an agony of distress. 

At first, forgetting her native wildness 
and timidity in her mother’s love, she 
boldly approached the canoe, and, rising 
in the water till she appeared to stand 
upon it, furiously flapped her wings, utter- 
ing menacing cries. Finding this of no 
avail, she pretended that she was wounded, 
rolling oyer in the water, and finally lying 
still as if dead, evidently to attract atten- 
tion to herself and from her young one. 
The fisherman, touched by these displays 
of motherly affection, put the young loon 
into the water. The distressed mother 
instantly came to life and again tried to 
entice her little one to go with her, but he 


liked his new acquaintance so well that he 
remained near the boat, until the fisher- 
man rapidly paddled away for a consider- 
able distance, when he waited to see the 
outcome of this adventure. As he with- 
drew, the mother, with cries of joy, swam 
to the little one, dived beneath him, and, 
taking him on her back, quickly bore him 
to a safe distance, when she stopped and 
seemed to be talking to her truant child 
in very different tones from the “ wild, 
strange, hoarse laughter by day and the 
weird, doleful cry at night” which John 
Burroughs attributes to this bird. The 
fisher says he never imagined the loon 
could produce such soft, sweet, melodious 
notes as he then heard.—Lewiston /our- 
nal, 


A Scotch Joke 


A farmer’s wife, not a hundred miles 
from Dingwell, has a great deal of trouble 
with her servants. The other day one of 
them came to her to say: 

“ Madam, I fear I shall not be able to 
work much longer. I think I am going 
blind.” 

“ Why, how is that? You seem to get 
along pretty well with your work.” 

“ Yes, but I can no longer see any meat 
on my plate at dinner.” 

The farmer’s wife understood, and the 
next day the servants were served with 
very large and very thin pieces of meat. 

“ How nice!” the girl exclaimed; “ my 
sight has come back. I can see better 
than ever.” 

“ How is that, Bella?” 

“ Why, at this moment,” replied Bella, 
‘IT can see the plate through the meat.” 
— Dundee News. 


—An Englishman who recently had an 
audience with the Pope describes the 
Holy Father's face as quite colorless and 
wrinkled, his eyes dark gray-blue, gentle 
yet penetrating in expression, his hair 
snowy, his nose aquiline, his mouth un- 
usually wide. His thin and slightly stooped 
figure gave an impression of fragility and 
weakness which was confirmed by his gait. 
A member of the guard carried an ivory 
cane, so that the Pope might use it to sup- 
port himself if necessary. 


The Jackson Sanatorium, which is delightfully 
located on high ground in the town of Dansville, 
Livingston County, New York, is becoming one of 
the most popular and prosperous resorts of its kind 
in the country. Circulars describing the Sanatorium 
and giving information that cannot fail to be of 
interest to our readers will be sent to any address by 
the Recreation Department of The Christian Union. 


ALE BEEF 


“PEPTONIZED” 
INVALIDS, 
For 


CONVALESCENTS, 

NURSING MOTHERS. 
Suagtios complete nutrition. Agreeable tothe most 
delicate palate. The only liquid pre-digestead Food 
Tonic on the market. 


Physicians Prescribe it. Your Druggist Sells it. 


THE ALE & BEEF C0. “New York city.” 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARREH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 


50c. E. T. Hazeltine, n, Pa. 
e African 

st mM discovered in Congo, Wes 
Africa, is Nature's Sure 


Cure for Asthma. Care Guaranteed or 


For Large Trial Case, FREE by biall, 
ress 
KOLA co., 132 Vine &t. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Th 


Se 
The Ten 

TN 
523 

te New Year 
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ew Year's 
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- 
The Loveliest of 
EEO 

53 3 * Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky. 
& o> The flying cloud, the frosty light. 
es 3 The year is dying in the night: 

2 2p Ring out, wi'd bells, and let him dic 
SSE Ring out the old, ring in the new, 

= £5 Ring, happy bells, across the snow: 
== 2 The year is going, let him eo~ 
IN ej Ring out the false, ring in the true” 
Memoriam. 

Coffee Spoon, - $1.50 
$3 Gold Bowl, - 1.75 

"3% Tea Spoon, - 3.00 

Gold Bowl, - 3-50 


Send for [lustrated Price-Lig 
Holiday Suggestions 
and Souvenir Spoons. 

An assortment of Ster'ip 

Silver Wedding Gifts sent . 


any address for examination 
and selecticn. 


J. IL. Johnston & Co, 


17 Union Square, 
New York 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
JEWELRY, SILVERWARE. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


_. The following books by Mr. HAmILTon W. 
MaBIiE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


ESSAYS IN LITERARY INTERPRE- 
TATION. 12mo, $1.25. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 
I2mo. $1.25. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. §1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 


OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New Yor™ 
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Bird’s-Eye View of HOTEL ENDEAVOR and World’s Fair Buildings 


Notice the Fair Buildings in the background, within easy walking distance of the Hotel (eight blocks). 

In the foreground, at the right—at bottom—you will notice a portion of the Pier and Boat-landing. 

One block to the-left is the Electric Road, and two blocks is the Illinois Central Depot; while at the left of the Depot is 
another Electric Road, cars going to Fair grounds; fare, 5 cents. 


HOTEL ENDEAVOR 


At World’s Fair 


On the Beach at Windsor Park, Cor. 75th St. and Bond Ave., CHICAGO 
FOR ALL CHRISTIAN PEOPLE 


CHAS. B. HOLDREGE, Secretary. 


C. M. HOTCHKIN, President. 
FLEMING H. REVELL, Vice-Pres. 


Hote, ENDEAVOR will be one of the most attrac- 
tive places in the World’s Fair City during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition; we have a 


beautiful site on the shore of Lake 

Beautiful oe at Windsor Park in the 
in City of Chicago, corner Seventy-fifth 

L i Street and Bond Avenue, and within 
ocation easy walking distance of the Fair. 


All Christian people are invited to 
make this their home while visiting the World’s 
Fair. Hotel Endeavor will be three stories high, 
and will accommodate twothousand guests. It is to 

constructed in the form ofa hollow square, with a 
park 240 feet square within. filled with leone native 
trees. In this park there will bea 


The Chapel chapel, where there will be morning 
Servic and evening services, and preachin 
ces every Lord’s Day, by distinguishe 


clergymen. 
Around the whole building, facing the Park, will 
a wide, covered piazza, which will be the grand 
social meeting-place, and where the ENDEAVOR OrR- 
CHESTRA will play daily. There 
On will also be a large piazza three 
e at the beach. ‘he beautiful large 
Beach Dining Hall and the entire house 
Hallw and grounds lighted by electricity. 
allways and dining-room heated by steam. The 
witty of the rooms we call “ B” rooms. They 
tebe an double spring bed, with mattress, bureau, 
~ €,and other furnishings, with electric call-bells 
rooms ia rooms with hotel office. This class of 
coms is designed for two persons. Larger rooms 


Further information will be cheerfully given. 


called “*C”’ rooms with same furnishings, but in ad- 
dition having a single bed, are designed to be occu- 
pied by three persons. Many of the rooms are in 
suites. All rooms inthe Hotel Endeavor are outside 
rooms, with large windows. All have plenty of light 
and fresh air. Transom over each 
door. The price for “ B” is $2.00, 
i. e., $1.00 each if two onnnt it, or 
$2 oo, if only one. Price of “C”’ rooms 
1S $3.00 a day for one person, or $1.50 
each for two persons, or $1.00 each if 
three persons occupy it. This does not include 
meals. The above prices are for those who have paid 
the advanced register fee. If not registered in ad- 
vance $2.00 a day will be charged each person. 
There is connected with Hotel En- 
deavor a very large Dining Hall, 
The 200X 60 our owe 
ment, conducted on the European 
Dining Hall plan, and persons can live very com- 
tortably on $1 a day for meals, while 
$1.50 will be all one need spend. Everything fur- 
nished will be first-class and well served. 


Rates 
For Rooms 


Fair opens May 1, and closes October 31, 1893. It 
will be open every day, except Sunday. 


Do you wish to stop at Hotel Endeavor and enjoy 
all the privileges it offers? Do you want your rooms 
reserved for you, so when you arrive they will 
all ready for you to occupy? Do you want a light, 
pleasant, and airy room for $1.00 a day? Do you 
want the best bathing on the lake, with a beach per- 
fectly safe for children to play on? Do you want to 


Address, and 


JAMES R. CHAPMAN, Treasurer. 


stop where no liquor of any kind is sold, and ina 
prohibition district, without a saloon or bar? If so, 
send $3.00 for every adult person as 

In an advance register fee (no register 

fee required for children under twelve 


Prohibition years old), remit to our Treasurer, 
AMES k. CHAPMAN, Cashier 
District American Trust and Savings Bank, 


La Salle and Madison Streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Send your advance register fee at once, 
as the NUMBER TO BE REGISTERED IS 
LIMITED. At your earliest convenience, unless 
able to do so now, give date you hope tocome, num- 
ber of days you hope to stay, your preference for 
floors and rooms. Same will be assigned to you un- 
less already engaged ; in which case we will give you 
a room nearest to that you wish: if that 1s not satis- 
factory, will return your register fee. Should you 
name a date, same can be c ed at any time for 
any room not engaged; or, should you for any 
reason be unable to come, your register ticket can 
be transferred to any person you may designate 
by writing to the Secretary. The $3.00 register 
fee does not apply on room rent, but secures you a 

room in advance at reduced rates. 

The Upon receipt of register fee, your room 

will be reserved for you, and are entitled 

Register toany roem not already engaged. Vo 

further payment well be required 

Fee until you are given possession. 'E 

WOULDADVISE YOU TO SEND 

YOUR REGISTER FEE AT ONCE, and secure 

your room. Our present rates are Kay, low, 
and will be advanced AT AN EARLY DATE. 


name this paper, 


HOTEL ENDEAVOR, 100 Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


REFERENCE: ANY CLERGYMAN, BANK, OR NEWSPAPER IN CHICAGO 


